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The  search  for  and  assembly  of  the  material  for  this  book 
was  mostly  done  at  odd  moments  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  it  has  been  a  source  of  the  greatest  pleasure. 

These  notes  are  not  as  complete  as  I  might  wish  but,  as  in 
all  families,  the  traces  left  by  some  of  the  previous  genera- 
^  tions  are  in  some  instances  very  faint  and  in  others  either  by 
fire  or  other  accident  old  records  have  been  destroyed. 


i 

i 
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The  material  has  been  most  carefully  prepared  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  reasonably  free  from  error. 

It  is  a  record  for  my  children  and  it  is  my  hope  that  they 
and  their  descendants  may  derive  some  pleasure  and  not  a 
little  pride  from  this  brief  history  of  their  ancestors  who,  by 
the  record,  have  been  a  breed  who  stood  for  what  they  be- 
lived  in.  They  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  been  plain 
and  quiet  people,  but  they  helped,  each  in  his  own  way  to 
build  America  and  their  history  is  in  a  small  measure  the 
history  of  the  development  of  our  country.  We,  their  de¬ 
scendants,  may  well  be  proud  of  them. 

To  the  loving  memory  of  my  father  and  mother  this  book 
is  dedicated.  I  wish  they  might  have  lived  to  see  it. 

Joseph  F.  Dryer 


May  16,  1942 
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The  census  of  1790  was  the  most  complete  and  accurate 
of  any  of  the  early  censuses  in  this  country.  According 
to  it,  every  individual  bearing  the  name  Dryer  resided  at  that 
time  either  in  the  town  of  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  or  in 
the  town  of  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts — many  of  the 
Rehoboth  Dryers  having  moved  to  the  latter  place  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  any  Dryer  whose  ancestors  were  in 
the  United  States  as  early  as  1790  is  descended  from  William 
Dryer  of  Rehoboth  and  his  wife  Esther  Wilmarth. 

There  has  long  been  a  tradition  running  through  all 
branches  of  the  Dryer  family  that  the  name  was  originally 
Van  Drier  and  that  the  family  was  of  Dutch  origin;  also 
that  the  first  American  ancestor,  William  Dryer,  who  had 
been  a  weaver  in  England,  was  seized  or  kidnapped  in  London 
and  forced  to  serve  aboard  a  British  ship.  The  following 
statement  made  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Dryer  Brown  who  celebrated 
her  101st  birthday  on  January  15,  1942,  briefly  summarizes 
the  Dryer  tradition.  (Mrs.  Brown’s  younger  brother  was  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  Redway  Wilmarth  Dryer,  nationally  known 
geographer  and  geologist  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  whose 
genealogical  tabulations  supplemented  by  Helen  Dryer  Ek- 
lund  appear  in  Appendix  H  of  Part  I.  Mrs.  Brown  and  Dr. 
Dryer  were  descended  from  Daniel,  youngest  son  of  John 
Dryer,  son  of  William  the  Immigrant.) 

“Sometime  between  the  years  1680  and  1700  a  Hollander 
named  Van  Drier  emigrated  to  London.  At  that  time  England 
was  encouraging  her  woolen  manufacturers  by  importing 
skilled  artisans  from  Holland  and  Germany.  Van  Drier  was 
a  weaver,  married  an  Irish  girl  and  two  children  were  born 
to  them — a  son  and  a  daughter.  We  have  no  history  of  the 
daughter.  The  son  learned  his  father’s  trade — weaver — and 
one  night  while  crossing  a  street  in  London  to  light  his 
candle  was  seized  by  a  Press  gang  and  forced  on  board  a 
British  Man  of  War.  After  cruising  for  a  year  or  two  they 
cast  anchor  in  Boston  Harbor.  Young  Van  Drier  watching 
his  opportunity  dropped  overboard  one  dark  night  and  swam 
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ashore,  a  distance  of  3  miles,  probably  assisted  by  some  sup¬ 
port  and  the  tide.  He  stuck  for  the  country  and  never  stopped 
until  he  reached  the  goodly  town  of  Rehoboth,  close  by  the 
Rhode  Island  line.  He  seems  to  have  remained  there  for 
several  years — having  changed  his  name  to  Dryer,  to  escape 
the  officers  of  the  British  Navy.  There  he  married  a  Puritan 
maiden  named  Judith  Raymond  (Mrs.  Brown  is  in  error  re¬ 
garding  the  wife  of  William  Dryer  of  Rehoboth.  He  married 
Esther  Wilmarth,  not  Judith  Raymond.)  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  John  and  William.  After  living  to  the  ripe  old  age 
of  100  years  and  6  months  he  was  thrown  out  of  a  carriage 
and  died. 

“Of  his  wife’s  family  I  know  nothing.  From  John  descend¬ 
ed  our  side  of  the  family.  From  William,  the  Brighton 
Dryers  and  the  William  C.  Dryer  race.  The  Perry’s  are  of 
Welsh  extraction,  but  of  our  ancestry  I  know  nothing.  The 
Redways  and  Cobbs  are  undoubtedly  of  English  origin.  I 
think  this  account,  meagre  as  it  is,  is  substantially  correct. 
Our  grandfather  Dryer  had  a  good  memory  and  in  his  old 
age  was  fond  of  talking  about  his  father  and  grandfather. 
From  the  few  that  I  have  seen  of  the  old  stock,  I  judge  they 
were  tall,  blue-eyed,  fresh-complexioned  men,  while  the 
women — probably  taking  after  Judith  Raymond — were  dark 
and  sallow,  what  Thoreau  calls  ‘Yankee  Hindoos.  I  know 
nothing  in  our  pedigree  to  brag  of  or  to  be  ashamed  of.  They 
were  ‘Honest  Folk.’  ’’ 

Careful  research  supports  portions  of  the  above  tradition. 
The  American  immigrant  who  arrived  in  America  in  1704  at 
the  age  of  19  probably  had  been  an  apprenticed  weaver  in 
England.  It  is  now  known  that  his  grandfather  was  a  master 
weaver  in  the  early  1600’ s  and  that  his  great-grandfather 
before  him  was  a  weaver.  As  to  William’s  having  been  kid¬ 
napped  in  London  the  following  facts  fit  in  with  the  tradi¬ 
tion.  His  parents  died  in  1704  and  1702,  his  father  dying 
“while  on  a  visit  to  London  in  January,  1704.’’  The  surviving 
children  at  that  time  were  William  and  an  older  half  brother, 
Samuel,  who  was  a  watchmaker  in  London.  As  William 
arrived  in  America  “late”  in  1704  he  might  well  have,  after 
his  father’s  death,  stayed  for  a  time  in  London  with  his  only 
close  relative. 

Arnold’s  Rhode  Island  Vital  Records,  Volume  13,  Page 
351,  states: 

“William  Dryer  died  at  Rehoboth,  December  18,  1784,  in  his  100th 
year  after  an  illness  of  six  weeks  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  horse.  He 
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had  lived  to  see  his  children  to  the  fourth  generation,  amounting  to  169 
persons,  only  35  of  them  having  died.  He  was  a  native  of  Taunton,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  came  here  81  years  ago.” 

(The  above  taken  by  Arnold  from  the  Rhode  Island  Gazette?) 

“William  Dryer  died  at  Rehoboth  in  his  100th  year.  Fell  from  his 
chaise  the  horse  having  been  frightened.  He  had  lived  to  see  his  children’s 
children  to  the  fourth  generation  amounting  to  169  persons,  only  39  of 
them  having  died.  He  was  a  native  of  Taunton,  England,  and  came  to 
this  country  about  80  years  since,  December  18,  1784.” 

(The  above  taken  by  Arnold  from  the  United  States  Chronicled) 

While  my  primary  interest  has  been  in  tracing  the  ancestry 
of  my  father,  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  a  fifth  generation  descendant 
of  William  Dryer  of  Rehoboth,  much  data  on  the  other 
descending  lines  from  William  Dryer  has  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  and  is  found  in  Appendix  D  and  H  of  Part  I.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  to  determine  the  English  or  Dutch  background  of  William 
Dryer,  the  immigrant,  I  have  enjoyed  the  co-operation  of 
several  persons  in  England  and  I  have  summarized  their  find¬ 
ings  in  the  first  part  of  my  account  of  the  “Ancestry  of  Rufus 
K.  Dryer”  but  those  interested  in  examining  transcripts  of 
the  records  found  in  England  will  find  them  in  Appendix  F 
of  Part  I.  English  advices  state  that  the  name  Dryer  is  un¬ 
usual  and  does  not  often  appear  and  that  when  it  does,  the 
spelling  is  always  DRYER  except  in  a  few  instances  where, 
as  was  common  in  those  days,  it  seems  to  have  been  unin¬ 
tentionally  misspelled.  Instances  of  such  misspellings  occur 
in  “Ships  Manifests  of  Prisoners”  from  the  Monmouth  Re¬ 
bellion  who  were  transferred  to  Jamaica  and  Barbados  which 
is  given  in  Hotten’s  “Original  Lists  of  Persons  Who  Went 
From  Great  Britain  to  the  American  Plantations,  1600-1700.” 
In  these  lists  the  same  name  appears  spelled  Drier,  Dyer, 
Doyer,  and  even  Pryer. 

Having  good  reason  to  believe  that  certain  points  in  the 
family  tradition  have  been  proved,  I  think  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  probable  that  the  family  was  once  Dutch  and 
that  the  name  originally  was  Van  Drier,  although  it  appears 
only  as  Dryer  as  far  back  as  ijoo ,  which  is  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  it,  and  at  which  time  the  family  seemed  to  be 
distinctly  English.  However,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  it  is  the  English  branch  of  the  continental  family  whose 
name  is  spelled  Van  Drier  in  Holland,  Von  Dryer,  Dreyer  and 
Dreher  in  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
A  few  brief  passages  from  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan’s 
“History  of  England”  (published  1926)  which  may  be  found 
in  Appendix  G,  may  prove  suggestive  to  those  seeking  the 
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connection  between  the  English  Dryers  and  the  Dutch  Van 
Driers. 

Only  a  very  small  portion  of  my  father’s  ancestry  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  his  Dryer  antecedents.  At  least  sixty-four  other 
American  families,  each  of  whom  happened  to  be  of  English 
origin,  contributed  their  shares  to  his  making.  My  researches 
in  their  collateral  lines  have  been  more  limited  than  I  would 
wish,  but  something  about  each  of  them  has  been  found,  as 
the  reader  will  see  in  Part  II,  under  ANCESTRAL  ALLIED 
FAMILIES. 

The  outbreak  of  the  second  World  War  in  September,  1939, 
and  the  subsequent  packing  and  removal  to  places  of  safety 
of  the  various  public  records  brought  to  an  end  the  English 
searches  but,  very  fortunately,  most  of  the  work  had  already 
been  completed.  Searches  in  England  were  made  by  Sir 
Matthew  Nathan,  West  Cocker,  Yeovil,  deceased;  George 
Biddell,  London,  deceased;  and  Miss  Nellie  McNeil  O’Farrell, 
9  Upper  Park  Road,  Hampstead,  London. 
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The  Ancestry  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer 

The  parents  of  Rufus  Bradley  Keeler  Dryer  were  descend¬ 
ants  of  early  English  settlers  in  Massachusetts  and  Con¬ 
necticut.  On  his  paternal  side  the  first  American  ancestor  was 
William  Dryer,  born  November  28, 1685  (1686),  in  the  Parish 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at  Taunton,  Somerset  County,  Eng¬ 
land.  I  believe  this  William  Dryer  to  have  been  the  son  of 
William  Dryer,  who  was  born  about  1630  and  who  was  a 
locksmith  and  gunsmith  of  Taunton,  England  and  (probably) 
his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Jones,  who  were  married  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  August  23,  1685- 

The  Immigrant  was  one  of  a  long  line  of  Williams.  I  be¬ 
lieve  him  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  William  Dryer,  born 
about  1570,  died  December  26,  1640,  at  the  age  of  70,  and 
either  his  first  wife,  Alesia  Savedge,  whom  he  married  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Taunton,  January  21,  1608; 
or  his  second  wife,  Ann  Davis  of  St.  James  Parish,  Clerken- 
well,  London.  This  man  was  a  master  weaver  at  Taunton  as 
early  as  1615,  being  referred  to  as  such  under  date  of  the  19th 
year  in  the  Reign  of  King  James  (1616),  in  Somerset  Quarter 
Seession  Records,  Vol.  23,  Page  173,  published  in  1907.  He 
died  at  Taunton  December  26,  1640,  and  is  buried  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  He  in  turn  could  have  been  the 
son  of  John  Dryer  who  was  buried  in  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s 
Churchyard  on  March  9,  1572,  and  who  was  probably  born 
in  the  neighborhood  of  1525.  This  John  could  have  been  the 
son  of  a  William  Dryer,  buried  at  St.  Mary’s  on  October  26, 
1558,  who  was  probably  born  in  the  neighborhood  of  1500, 
and  who  is  the  first  of  that  name  of  whom  I  have  been  able 
to  find  a  record.  Some  basis  for  this  belief  exists  in  the  fact 
that  William  Dryer,  the  master  weaver,  born  about  1570 
named  his  oldest  son  William  and  his  second  son  John.  He 
had  the  following  children,  all  of  whom  were  baptized  on 
the  following  dates  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen: 
Ann,  June  6,  1610;  John,  June  25,  1615;  Christyan,  February 
11, 1617;  Dorothy,  January  7, 1618;  James,  February  5, 1620; 
Thomas,  February  23,  1623;  Stephen,  October  10,  1624; 
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2  History  of  the  Dryer  Family 

Symon,  January  25,  1629;  William  (the  locksmith)  1630-1631 
(no  record  of  birth). 

At  that  time  there  were  also  Dryers  at  Long  Sutton  and 
in  London  and  the  Taunton  Dryers,  most  of  whom  were  e 
gaged  in  the  weaving  industry,  were  probably  connected 
with  them. 

Sufficient  proof  of  the  origin  of  the  first  American  ancestor 
exists  in  two  contemporary  obituary  notices  quoted  in  the 
foreword  of  this  volume.  In  describing  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts  on  December  18,  1784, 
“in  the  100th  year  of  his  life,”  they  both  state  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Taunton,  England.  Names  most  commonly  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Taunton  families  in  England  were:  William, 
John,  Samuel,  Johnathan,  Elizabeth  and  Ann.  The  same 
group  of  names  appears  frequently  in  the  first  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  American  Dryers  and  William,  the  immigrant,  ap¬ 
parently  attached  considerable  importance  to  the  names, 
Elizabeth,  John  and  William. 

William  Dryer,  Senior,  father  of  the  first  American  ancestor 
was,  as  before  mentioned,  a  locksmith  and  gunsmith.  This 
man  was  fairly  prominent  in  Taunton.  All  existing  evidence 
seems  to  point  to  his  having  been  married  three  times.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Parish  records,  his  first  wife  seems  to  have 
been  Joane  Cooper  of  St.  James  Parish,  Clerkenwell,  London, 
whom  I  think  that  he  married  about  1655.  A  William  Dryer 
was  buried  at  St.  Mary’s  May  14,  1680.  This  could  have  been 
the  oldest  son,  born  about  1656.  A  girl,  Grace,  was  baptized 
there  December  20,  1657.  His  son,  Samuel,  was  baptized  at 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  on  November  20,  1659. 
A  girl,  whose  name  was  written  as  “Jone,  daughter  of  Bill 
Dryer,’’  was  baptized  at  St.  Mary’s  on  November  24,  1661. 
There  is  no  record  of  his  wife’s  death,  but  I  believe  his  second 
marriage  to  have  occurred  when  in  the  records  we  find  that 
William  Dryer  and  Anne  Locke  were  married  at  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  January  4,  1675  (Somerset  Parish 
Records,  Vol.  9,  Page  168).  A  child,  Ann,  was  baptized  at 
St.  Mary’s  March  16, 1678,  and  was  buried  there  on  August 
13th  of  that  same  year.  There  is  no  further  record  of  his 
wife  Anne. 

In  Vol.  6  of  the  Register  of  St.  James  Parish,  Taunton  we 
find  that  on  August  23, 1685,  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Cathedral, 
Taunton,  of  which  parish  they  were  both  residents,  William 
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Dryer  married  a  wealthy  widow  named  Elizabeth  Jones.  A 
marriage  agreement  between  these  two  is  also  a  matter  of 
record.  The  American  immigrant,  William,  I  believe  to  have 
been  the  only  child  of  this  later  marriage. 

William  Dryer,  Sr.,  is  mentioned  in  State  Papers  Domestic, 
Charles  II,  Vol.  431  No.  80,  letter  of  Sir  William  Portman, 
September  3,  1683,  “I  have  bin  alsoe  looking  at  my  collec¬ 
tions  out  of  the  gunsmythe’s  books  and  finde  that  since  the 
Purbelk  business,  William  Dryer  cleaned  five  old  muskets  for 
Mr.  Friend  and  alsoe  sold  him  five  new  ones.  I  wish  Friend 
may  be  examined  as  to  what  arms  he  now  hath  word  was 
brought  into  Taunton  from  Bristoll  and  London  and  how 
disposed  of.” 

In  those  days  the  office  of  constable  was  one  of  some  im¬ 
portance.  According  to  “Chancery  Proceedings  before  1714” 
Reynardson  Bdle.,  421  #47,  “William  Dryer  in  1684  was, 
together  with  John  Rossiter  (Ref.  Rossiter)  elected,  sworn  and 
consituted  constables  for  the  Borough  of  Taunton,  Parish  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  County  of  Somerset.”  The  same  source 
states  that  he  was  constable  through  1687  and  that  he  was 
also  constable  with  James  Poole  in  1689.  His  duties  were  to 
“Collect,  lay  out  and  pay  severall  payments  and  summes  of 
mony  for  militia  and  other  taxes  called  constables  rates.”  It 
was  agreed  between  John  Rossiter  and  William  Dryer  that 
the  latter  “should  advance  and  disburse  all  such  payments 
and  summes  of  mony  for  militia  rates  and  other  taxes  and 
that  John  Rossiter  would  collect  and  levy  the  said  monys, 
afterwards  accounting  for  the  same  to  William  Dryer.”  As 
John  Rossiter  is  shown  to  have  collected  sums  as  large  as 
£3,000  against  which  taxes  equivalent  sums  had  all  ready 
been  advanced  and  disbursed  by  William  Dryer  from  his  own 
resources,  the  latter  must  have  been  a  substantial  man  or  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  advance  for  tax  anticipation 
purposes  what  must  have  been  considered  in  that  time  to  be 
a  large  sum  of  money. 

Apparently  all  or  most  of  the  members  of  the  Dryer  family 
at  Taunton  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
and  took  part  in  his  Western  Rebellion  against  James  II. 
After  the  battle  of  Sedgemor,  in  which  the  rebels  were  de¬ 
feated,  those  Dryers  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
captured  were  tried  with  the  remnants  of  Monmouth’s  Army 
by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffries  at  the  Bloody  Assizes  held  in 
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Taunton  September  11,  1685.  According  to  Locke’s  “Western 
Rebellion,”  published  1783,  Pages  1  and  13,  “for  aiding  and 
assisting  in  the  Revolution,  John  Dryer  was  condemned  by 
Jeffries  and  with  nineteen  others,  was  hanged  at  Taunton  on 
September  30th  of  that  year,  and  Tobias  Dryer  was  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  plantations.” 

I  think  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  John  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  the  John  baptized  Sepember  20,  1646,  and  re¬ 
corded  as  being  the  son  or  John  Dryer,  born  June  25,  1615. 
He  was  about  40  years  old  at  the  time  he  was  hung  and 
would  have  been  an  uncle.  The  relationship  of  Tobias  is 
unestablished. 

In  Hotten’s  ‘  ‘Original  Lists,  ’  ’  among  the  names  of  prisoners 
from  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  sentenced  by  Judge  Jeffries  to 
be  deported  occur  the  following :  On  an  invoice  of  68  prison¬ 
ers  shipped  aboard  the  Jamaica  Merchant,  Captain  Charles 
Gardner  for  John  Rose  &  Company,  London,  consigned  to 
Jamaica  and  Barbados  and  to  be  sold  for  10  years  appears  the 
name  of  Isaack  Dyer  25  years  old,  6  feet  tall  and  by  trade  a 
comber.  In  a  later  record,  dated  March  12,  1685,  he  appears 
to  have  been  sold  to  a  Daniel  Parsons,  Esq.  of  Barbados.  In 
the  same  month  a  John  Bryer,  Pryer  and  Prior  (the  name  in 
all  three  spellings)  who  was  deported  in  the  same  consign¬ 
ment  was  also  sold  in  Barbados. 

William  Dryer,  Sr.  died  January,  1704,  “while  on  a  visit 
to  London.”  His  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Jones,  had  died 
November  19,  1702.  (See  Chancery  Proceedings  Before  1714 
in  Mitford  596 — 41,  July  10,  1704.)  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  eldest  son,  Samuel  Dryer,  who  was  a  watchmaker 
in  London,  became  executor  of  his  estate.  He  contested  the 
will  of  his  step-mother  and  claimed  that  the  arrangement 
whereby  she  had  settled  a  portion  only  of  her  possessions 
upon  his  father  and  the  balance  on  her  nephew  and  niece, 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Bradley,  was  forged  by  her  relatives. 
Samuel  therefore  brought  suit  and  siezed  all  of  his  step¬ 
mother’s  property  in  Taunton  and  held  it  for  his  own.  This 
property  was  considerable  for  the  time  and  consisted  of  a 
“Burgage,*  several  dwelling  houses  and  a  garden  on  the 
north  side  of  East  Street,  Taunton,  over  £100  in  money” 


*Burgage,  Feudal  Law ,  a  tenure  by  which  houses  and  lands  in  an  ancient  borough  were 
held  of  the  lord  at  a  certain  yearly  rent;  land  so  held.  2.  A  form  of  tenure  by  which  property 
in  royal  burgs  is  held  of  the  king  for  the  nominal  service  of  watching  and  warding. 
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and  also  mentioned  in  her  will  were  “two  silver  cups,  five 
silver  spoons,  a  silver  watch  and  gold  chain,  seven  gold  rings, 
three  pairs  of  candle  sticks,  twelve  plates  and  a  large  looking 
glass.” 

Samuel  Dryer,  before  referred  to,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Nonthau,  London,  watchmaker,  died  June,  1713,  without 
children,  because  according  to  P.  C.  C.  Leeds  28,  his  will, 
made  on  the  7th  of  May,  1708,  states,  “I  give,  devise  and 
bequeath  unto  my  worthy  friend,  Ebinezer  Dunster,  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret  Lothbury,  London,  Gentleman,  all 
my  lands  in  or  near  Taunton  or  elsewhere  in  the  county  of 
Somerset.  FIVE  SHILLINGS  ARE  TO  BE  GIVEN  TO  MY 
LOVING  BROTHER,  WILLIAM  DRYER,  IN  FULL  BARR 
OF  ALL  FURTHER  AND  OTHER  PRETENTIONS, 
RIGHTS,  CLAIMS  OR  DEMANDS  INTO  OR  OUT  OF 
MY  ESTATE.”  The  residue  was  left  to  his  “dear  and  loving 
wife,  Elizabeth.” 

There  has  always  been  a  family  tradition  that  the  first 
American  immigrant  had  been  seized  or  kidnapped  upon 
going  out  of  his  lodgings  during  a  visit  to  London  and  forced 
to  serve  aboard  a  British  ship,  that  sometime  later,  while 
the  ship  was  lying  in  Boston  Harbor,  he  escaped  one  night 
by  dropping  overboard  and  swimming  ashore,  after  which 
he  made  his  way  inland  and  eventually  settled  at  Rehoboth, 
Massachusetts  where  he  married  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

As  Samuel  and  William  were  the  only  remaining  members 
of  the  family,  Ann  having  died  in  childhood  and  Joan  prob¬ 
ably  also  having  died  as  a  Joan  was  buried  at  St.  Mary’s 
May  4,  1677,  a  possible  theory  might  be  that  at  the  time 
the  elder  brother  seized  his  parents’  estates  immediately  after 
his  father’s  death  in  1704,  he  might  have  arranged  to  have 
had  his  younger  half-brother,  without  his  knowledge  of  the 
true  facts,  removed  from  England,  in  order  to  keep  the  in¬ 
heritance  for  himself. 

William,  the  immigrant,  appears  first  in  America  LATE 
in  1704,  at  which  time  he  must  have  been  nineteen  years  of 
age.  The  date  is  interesting  because  it  fits  in  perfectly  with 
the  other  occurrences  of  that  same  year,  namely  the  death 
while  on  a  visit  to  London  in  January,  1704,  of  his  father, 
William  Dryer  the  locksmith,  which  left  young  William 
without  relatives  in  Taunton.  He  might  very  well  have  been 
brought  to  London  by  his  elder  half-brother,  Samuel  the 
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watchmaker,  who  in  July  of  the  same  year  instituted  a  suit 
to  contest  the  will  of  his  step-mother  for  not  having  settled 
her  entire  property  upon  his  late  father.  A  person  of  such  a 
type  might  very  well  have  acted  in  accordance  with  my 
theory  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  This  theory 
must  either  be  a  fact  or  a  remarkable  series  of  coincidences 
all  occurring  in  the  year  1704;  and  we  may  add  to  this  the 
old  tradition  of  the  Dryer  family  to  the  effect  that  the 
American  immigrant  was  a  weaver,  which  fits  in  with  the 
principal  occupation  of  his  grandfather  and  the  majority  of 
the  Taunton  Dryers. 

After  William  Dryer  jumped  ship  in  Boston  Harbor  he 
apparently  settled  nearby  because  on  Page  512  of  the  “Reho- 
both  Vital  Statistics”  on  which  the  publication  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  intentions  appear,  is  the  following,  “Esther  Wilmarth 
of  Rehoboth  and  William  Dryer  of  Charlestown,  1708.”  This 
connected  him  with  one  of  the  leading  families  of  the  Colony, 
for  Esther  Wilmarth,  whom  he  married  in  1709,  was  the 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Wilmarth  (Ref.  Wilmarth)  and  Esther 
Peck  (Ref.  Peck).  Her  paternal  grandfather  was  Thomas 
Wilmarth,  one  of  the  early  proprietors  of  Rehoboth  and  a 
veteran  of  King  Philip’s  War;  and  her  maternal  grandfather 
was  Joseph  Peck,  one  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  substantial  of  the  colonists.  He  was  a  lineal  descend¬ 
ant  of  John  Peck,  Esq.,  of  Belton,  Yorkshire. 

After  his  marriage  William  Dryer  settled  at  Rehoboth  at 
which  place  he  and  his  children  and  grandchildren  lived 
until  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  during  which  time  they 
intermarried  with  the  families  of  Taunton,  Attleboro, 
Dighton,  and  of  their  own  community.  The  above  townships 
all  adjoin  Rehoboth  and  none  is  over  five  or  six  miles  distant. 
They  followed  the  clanish  custom  of  marriage  which  was, 
one  might  say,  traditional  with  the  inhabitants  of  most  of 
the  early  American  Colonies. 

A  word  about  Rehoboth,  one  of  New  England’s  earliest 
settlements,  might  be  of  interest.  It  is  situated  in  Bristol 
County,  Massachusetts,  just  across  the  line  from  Rhode 
Island  and  only  a  few  miles  East  of  Providence.  The  original 
or,  as  it  was  called,  ancient  town  of  Rehoboth  covered  what 
is  now  Rehoboth,  Seekonk,  Pawtucket,  and  East  Providence. 
During  the  first  17  years  of  its  existence  it  was  bordered  on 
the  North  by  the  domains  of  the  Narragansett  Indians. 
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According  to  the  “History  of  Rehoboth”  by  Leonard  Bliss, 
Jr.,  published  in  1836,  the  first  settlement  consisted  of  a  tract 
of  land  about  ten  miles  square  which,  in  1641,  was  purchased 
from  the  Indian  Sachem  Osamequin  or,  as  he  is  better  known, 
Massassoit,  by  Mr.  John  Brown  and  Mr.  Edward  Winslow, 
acting  as  agents  for  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Court  of 
Plymouth  Colony.  The  first  grant  of  the  township  was  made 
by  Governor  Bradford  and  consisted  of  a  tract  about  eight 
miles  square.  The  grant  was  made  in  1641  and  the  names  of 
the  original  proprietors  to  whom  it  was  made  are  given  as 
“Mr.  Alexander  Winchester,  Richard  Wright,  Mr.  Henry 
Smith,  Mr.  Steven  Paine,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Peck,”  the  latter 
being,  as  several  times  mentioned,  one  of  our  ancestors. 

William  Dryer  and  his  wife  Esther,  according  to  “Reho- 
both  Vital  Statistics”  had  6  children,  all  born  at  Rehoboth, 
Massachusetts.  (Of  particular  interest  are  the  names  they 
were  given.) 

Esther,  born  April  29,  1712.  Married  Nathan  Cobb  of  Taunton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  July  5,  1742. 

Elizabeth,  born  May  13,  1714.  Died  March  31,  1715- 
Elizabeth,  born  December  31,  1717.  Married  Benjamin  Pierce  of  Volun- 
town,  Connecticut,  November  19,  1742. 

William  II,  born  December  27,  1719.  Married  Hannah  Wilmarth  of  Attle¬ 
boro,  June  15,  1742. 

Margaret,  born  May  12,  1722.  Married  David  Perry  of  Rehoboth,  February 
16,  1743. 

John,  born  August  12,  1725-  Married  Mary  Read  of  Attleboro.  Int.  March 
18,  1748;  married  November  5,  1749. 

(John  and  his  wife,  Mary,  named  their  children  John,  Mary,  Esther,  and 
Samuel.) 

William  and  his  wife  Esther  were  staunch  Presbyterians  and 
their  political  affiliation  was  with  the  Whig  Party. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Arnold’s  “Rhode  Island 
Vital  Records,”  Vol.  13,  Page  351,  “William  Dryer  died  at 
Rehoboth,  Mass.,  December  18, 1784,  in  his  100th  year,  after 
an  illness  of  six  weeks  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  chaise, 
the  horse  having  been  frightened.  He  had  lived  to  see  his 
children’s  children  to  the  4th  generation,  amounting  to  169 
persons,  only  35  of  them  having  died.  He  was  a  native  of 
Taunton,  England  and  came  here  80  years  ago.”  In  Vol.  15, 
Page  479  of  the  same  work  is  an  extract  from  the  “United 
States  Chroncile”  which  is  identical  with  the  above  quota¬ 
tion  except  that  it  states  that  he  was  “killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse.” 
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William  Dryer  II,  son  of  the  immigrant  lived  to  the  age 
of  97.  He  married,  first,  on  June  15,  1742,  his  first  cousin 
Hannah  Wilmarth  (Ref.  Wilmarth)  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Wilmarth,  Jr.,  of  Attleboro  and  his  wife,  Beulah  Hemming- 
way.  William  and  Hannah  had  the  following  children:  Ann, 
Allen,  Beulah,  William  III  our  ancestor,  Hannah,  Hepzabeth, 
and  Jonathan.  He  married  second,  on  December  8,  1770, 
Bethiah  Bramen  of  Norton,  Mass.,  whom  he  likewise  sur¬ 
vived  and  on  August  14, 1778,  he  married  third,  Ruth  Howes 
of  Attleboro.  There  were  no  children  by  the  two  latter 
marriages.  William  Dryer  who  died  June  22, 1816,  at  the  age 
of  97  and  his  three  wives  are  all  buried  in  the  Briggs  Corner 
North  Rehoboth  Cemetery  where  their  headstones  are  still 
standing. 

William  Dryer  III,  married  on  September  9,  1773,  Deliver¬ 
ance  Briggs,  youngest  daughter  of  Matthew  Briggs  (Ref. 
Briggs)  and  his  wife,  Mary  Pitts  (Ref.  Pitts  and  “Pitts 
Genealogy”  by  Daniel  Goodwin,  Chicago,  1882)  of  Dighton, 
Massachusetts.  Her  first  American  ancestor  was  her  great¬ 
grandfather,  William  Briggs  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts  who, 
on  November  30,  1665,  married  Sarah  Macomber,  (Ref. 
Macomber)  daughter  of  William  Macomber  (Ref.  Macomber 
Genealogy,  E.  S.  Stackpool,  1908)  of  Marshfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  William  Macomber  and  his  brother  John  who  both 
came  from  Inverness,  Scotland,  were  the  founders  of  the 
Macomber  family  in  America.  Deliverance  Briggs’  maternal 
grandfather  was  Colonel  Ebinezer  Pitts  (Ref.  Pitts)  who 
was  a  son  of  Samuel  Pitts  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Bobbit  (Ref. 
Bobbit)  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  seven  members  of  the  Dryer 
family,  consisting  of  all  the  males  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  55  served  in  the  army.  Two  of  the  seven  were  killed  in 
battle.  William  Dryer  III  served  at  different  times  as  a  Cor¬ 
poral  and  later  as  a  Sergeant  in  the  1st  Bristol  County  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Massachusetts  State  Troops  commanded  by  Colonel 
Carpenter.  Both  of  his  brothers,  Allen,  the  elder,  aged  31 
and  Jonathan,  the  younger,  aged  16,  were  in  the  army.  The 
latter  was  in  a  Line  Regiment  and  was  killed  in  action  in 
1779.  His  uncle,  John  Dryer,  although  over  50  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  served  as  a  1st  Lieutenant  in  the  Bristol 
County  Regiment. 
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*A11  of  Lieutenant  John  Dryer’s  sons  who  were  of  sufficient 
age  were  in  the  Army,  some  of  them  served  in  the  same 
regiment  with  their  father.  They  were:  John,  aged  28,  a 
Corporal  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Rhode  Island 
August  28,  1778  (see  History  of  Rehoboth  by  Leonard  Bliss, 
Pages  155  and  156);  Israel,  aged  18  who  served  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  in  a  continental  line  Regiment;  and  Samuel,  aged  15  who 
served  with  his  father.  The  youngest  son,  Daniel,  was  too 
young  for  the  Army  so  he  stayed  in  Rehoboth  to  help  care 
for  his  grandfather,  William  Dryer  I,  during  his  last  years. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  two 
brothers,  Allen  and  William  Dryer  and  their  wives  and 
children  left  Rehoboth  and  settled  at  West  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts,  where  Allen  and  Molly’s  tenth  child  (they 
subsequently  had  14  in  all)  was  born  in  1783.  In  the  1790 ’s 
a  veritable  wave  of  pioneers  from  Stockbridge  and  vicinity 
moved  into  the  western  New  York  country  and  with  them 
were  most  of  the  Dryers.  Samuel  and  Daniel,  the  two  young¬ 
est  sons  of  Lieutenant  John  Dryer,  together  with  their 
mother,  moved  with  the  tide.  They,  however,  lived  for  some 
years  at  Brookfield,  Vermont  before  coming,  in  the  early 
1830’s,  to  Victor,  Ontario  County,  New  York,  where  a 
number  of  Dryer  pioneers  had  been  settled  for  some  years. 
Samuel  died  in  1837  and  Daniel  in  1858.  Both  are  buried  in 
the  Boughton  Hill  Cemetery  at  Victor. 

From  Samuel,  through  his  son  Samuel  II  and  his  son  Orrin  is 
descended  Otis  Walter  Dryer  and  his  son  Harwood  Brownell 
Dryer,  both  well-known  architects  in  Rochester,  New  York. 

From  Daniel,  through  their  father  Daniel,  Jr.,  were 
descended  Perry  who  died  some  years  ago  never  having 
married;  Dr.  Charles  Redway  Dryer  of  Fort  Wayne  and 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  who  died  in  March,  1927;  and  Mrs. 
Eliza  Dryer  Brown. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Dryer  had  studied  at  Oxford  University 
and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
He  was  a  nationally  known  geographer  and  geologist  and 
his  text  books  are,  or  were,  widely  used  both  in  England 
and  America.  He  served  as  President  of  the  Association  of 
American  Geographers. 

*Note — 1  will  now  digress  for  a  time  from  our  own  William  Dryer  ancestry  and  will  take 
up  the  descendants  of  John,  only  brother  of  William  Dryer  II  (the  uncle  of  William  III), 
also  the  descendants  of  William  Ill’s  only  brother  Allen.  These  branches  settled  in  Victor 
and  the  Finger  Lakes  region  of  New  York. 
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His  is  a  record  of  success  achieved  against  odds.  He  was 
mostly  self-educated  as  although  he  attended  Hamilton 
College  he  did  not  graduate.  When  one  considers  that  a  farm 
boy  who  left  the  country  school  with  only  the  ability  to 
draw  sketch  maps  of  the  United  States  finally  walked  into 
the  School  of  Geography  of  Oxford  University  with  his  own 
text  book  which  he  had  written  and  which  was  then  used 
as  a  standard  of  admission  at  that  institution,  and  that  he 
later  became  the  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Geographers,  it  is  a  true  record  of  achievement. 

Dr.  Dryer  and  his  wife  Alice  Peacock,  were  survived  by 
four  children:  Helen  Dryer  Woodward,  Reginald  Peacock 
Dryer,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Alice  Judith  Shoaff,  and  Claire 
Dryer  Wick  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Dryer’s  sister,  Mrs.  Eliza  Dryer  Brown,  born  January 
15, 1841,  at  Fencote,  her  father’s  farm  at  Victor,  taught  school 
for  many  years  and  now  lives  at  the  Presbyterian  Home  in 
Rochester.  On  January  15,  1942,  she  celebrated  her  101st 
birthday.  At  her  advanced  age  she  is  a  lovely  old  lady,  re¬ 
markable  both  in  her  keen  intellect  and  in  the  kindliness  of 
her  every  thought.  Even  at  her  advanced  age  she  enjoys 
writing  letters  and  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  her 
many  friends. 

William  Dryer  Ill’s  older  and  only  surviving  brother, 
Allen,  married  Mollie  Wheeler  October  17,  1768.  They  had 
eight  sons:  Allen  and  Zervas,  twins,  born  1772;  Simeon, 
born  1774;  Rufus,  born  1775;  James,  born  1777;  Aaron,  born 
1781;  Wheeler,  born  1784;  Edward,  born  1791;  and  seven 
daughters:  Lucy,  born  1770;  Mollie,  born  1778;  Martha, 
born  1780;  Sally,  born  1782;  Typhena,  born  1783;  Lydia, 
born  1786;  and  Hannah,  born  1788.  As  mentioned  before,  the 
five  younger  children  were  born  at  Stockbridge  where  Allen 
and  his  brother  William  III  had  settled  with  their  families. 

Some  time  during  the  1790’s  some  of  these  boys,  Allen, 
Simeon,  Rufus  and  James,  pioneered  westward,  most  of 
them  settling  around  Victor  and  from  these  men  are  descended 
the  Victor  branch  of  the  Dryer  family. 

Although  at  the  present  time  thefe  are  no  Dryers  living 
at  Victor,  many  of  the  name  have  lived  in  its  vicinity.  For 
many  years  the  road  running  southwest  from  Victor  was 
bordered  for  three  or  four  miles  by  their  farms — the  Daniel 
Dryer  place  “Fencote,”  the  Otis  Dryer  farm  with  its  old 


The  100th  Birthday  of  Eliza  Dryer  Brown,  January  15,  1941 

From  left  to  right  standing ,  Claire  Dryer  Wick,  Reginald  Peacock  Dryer,  Mary  Dryer.  Seated ,  Helen 
Dryer  Woodard,  Eliza  Dryer  Brown,  born  January  15,  1841,  daughter  of  Daniel  Dryer  of  Victor,  N.  Y., 

Alice  Judith  Shoaff. 
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Back  row ,  standing  from  left,  Jehial  MacComber,  James  Walling,  Luke  Frost,  Samuel  Osborne,  George  West, 
Stephen  Jacobs,  Seymour  Sale,  William  Mackson,  William  I.  Turner,  William  C.  Dryer  is  in  center  in  shirt  sleeves , 
Levi  Lobdell,  with  beard,  William  Gallup,  Vincent  Loveland,  Elisha  Peck,  David  Heath.  Front  row ,  sitting, 
from  left ,  George  Brusie,  Josiah  Snyder,  father  of  Homer  Snyder,  Albert  Simonds. 
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cobblestone  house,  and  in  the  village  is  the  large  cupolaed 
house  built  by  William  Dryer  standing  on  the  north  side  of 
Main  Street  and  now  owned  by  Dorothy  Loomis  Coy. 

Also  settling  at  Victor  were  Ezra,  James,  and  Otis  Wil- 
marth  who  were  from  Stockbridge  and  Rehoboth,  Mass. 

The  Boughtons  purchased  the  area  comprising  a  large  part 
of  the  present  town  of  Victor  from  Phelps  and  Gorham  and 
were  the  founders  of  the  present  town.  On  Page  434  of  “The 
History  of  the  Pioneer  Settlement  of  the  Phelps  and  Gorham 
Purchase”  by  Turner,  published  in  Rochester  in  1851  appears 
the  following:  “Rufus  Dryer  from  Stockbridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  came  to  Victor  with  some  portion  of  the  Boughton 
family,  also  probably  with  Jacob  Lobdell,  all  of  them  being 
from  Stockbridge.  In  1799  he  accompanied  Enos  and  Jared 
Boughton  in  their  lumbering  expedition  to  Georgia  where 
he  remained  with  them  for  several  years.  In  1804  he  was 
married  at  Cazanovia,  New  York,  to  Lydia  Cobb  who  was 
born  at  Conway,  Massachusetts,  in  1776.  Two  years  later, 
in  1806,  he  and  his  wife  settled  permanently  at  Victor  where 
he  became  a  prominent  and  much  respected  citizen  of  the 
community  serving  as  postmaster  for  over  12  years  and  as 
United  States  Marshal  during  the  Andrew  Jackson  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  was  several  times  a  Presidential  Elector  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  for  over  ten 
years.  He  died  at  Victor,  October  14,  1820  and  his  wife  on 
November  25,  1855.  They  are  both  buried  in  the  William  C. 
Dryer  lot  in  the  Boughton  Hill  Cemetery  at  Victor.  They 
had  five  children  whose  names  and  birth  dates  are  as  follows: 
Selecta,  July  23,  1805;  Minerva,  March  17,  1807,  died  Janu¬ 
ary  29,  1871;  George  W.,  October  3,  1808;  William  C., 
March  28,  1810,  died  February  21,  1891;  Truman,  April  17, 
1812,  died  July  2,  1888. 

Rufus  Dryer  shortly  before  his  death  completed  the  build¬ 
ing  of  his  tavern  which  stood  in  the  center  of  the  village  on 
the  Southwest  corner  of  Main  Street  and  the  Boughton  Hill 
Road  and  which  has  been  described  as  “a  noble  two-story 
brick  structure  with  a  great  chimney  at  each  of  its  four 
corners.”* 

Assembling  musicians  from  the  surrounding  country,  he 
opened  the  tavern  with  a  grand  ball  on  Christmas  day  of  1819. 


*The  panneling  from  the  old  ball  room  of  the  Tavern  is  now  in  the  Bushnell  Basin  home 
of  Mrs.  George  Selden,  President  of  the  Rochester  Historical  Society. 
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An  article  under  date  of  April  17,  1927,  appearing  in  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  at  the  time  the  old  building 
was  being  demolished,  an  act  which  the  citizens  of  Victor 
have  since  regretted,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the 
same  date  that  Rufus  Dryer  was  giving  his  grand  ball  in 
Victor  the  family  of  Hamlet  Scrantom,  who  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  seven  years  previously  erected  the  first 
building  in  what  is  now  Rochester  on  the  site  of  the  present 
four  corners,  were  still  living  in  their  one-story  log  cabin. 

Of  the  three  sons  of  Rufus  Dryer,  George  W.  went  west 
and  settled  at  Marengo,  Calhoun  County,  Michigan,  the 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known;  William  C.  became  a  very 
successful  miller  and  one  of  the  most  substantial  men  of  his 
time  in  Victor,  he  served  several  terms  as  Mayor  and  for 
many  years  he  also  carried  on  the  beautiful  old  tavern  which 
his  father  had  built;  Truman,  the  third  brother,  had  a  fine 
farm  just  outside  of  Victor. 

Truman  C.  Dryer,  a  great-grandson  of  William  C.  Dryer, 
is  also  a  prosperous  farmer.  He  lives  on  the  Victor  Canan¬ 
daigua  Road  near  the  crossing  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad. 

Allen  Dryer’s  son  Aaron,  the  younger  brother  of  Rufus, 
and  the  other  boys  who  settled  at  Victor,  married  and  lived 
for  a  while  in  Ontario  County  near  Canandaigua.  After  a 
few  years,  however,  Aaron  and  his  wife,  Lucinda,  moved  to 
Ohio.  His  son,  Thomas  Jefferson  Dryer,  was  born  in  Ontario 
County,  January  10,  1808.  As  soon  as  he  came  of  age,  he 
headed  West  spending  some  time  in  Michigan  and  Indiana, 
joining  the  gold  rush  in  1849  and  arriving  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  about  a  year  later  he  became  one  of  the  first  printers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  published  on  December  4,  1850, 
Portland’s  first  newspaper,  the  Oregonian  which  he  owned 
and  operated  for  a  number  of  years  and  which  is  still  one  of 
the  city’s  leading  daily  papers.  He  was  elected  to  the  terri¬ 
torial  legislature  in  1857.  He  gave  up  control  of  the  Oregon¬ 
ian  and  retired  from  the  newspaper  field  at  the  beginning  of 
1861.  Tom  Dryer’s  faithful  service  to  the  Repulican  party  in 
Oregon  brought  him  recognition  from  President-elect  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  in  the  form  of  an  appointment  as  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  then  an  independent 
kingdom.  He  died  in  Portland  March  31,  1879. 

Returning  now  to  our  own  branch  of  the  family,  Sergeant 


William  C.  Dryer 
1810-1891 


George  Dryer 
1808- 


Truman  Dryer 
1812-1888 


Sons  of  Rufus  Dryer,  1775-1820 

Who  came  from  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  to  Victor,  N.  Y.,  about  1795 


The  Dryer  Tavern,  Victor, 
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William  Dryer  III,  our  ancestor,  and  his  wife  Deliverance 
Briggs  had  nine  children  whose  names  and  birth  dates  were 
as  follows: 

* 

Matthew,  May  24,  1774 
Ann,  August  28,  1776 
Deliverance,  April  15,  1779 
William,  October  17,  1781 
Welcome,  May  21,  1784 

After  moving  from  Rehoboth  where  most  of  the  children 
had  been  born,  to  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  the 
father  took  up  land  along  a  stream  and  built  a  mill,  the 
foundations  of  which  are  still  visible. 

A  few  years  ago  Fred  J.  Tobey  of  West  Stockbridge  was 
writing  a  history  of  that  place  which  was  said  to  contain  a 
good  deal  of  material  on  the  Dryer  family. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  Deliverance  which  occurred 
April  27,  1796,  William  Dryer  married  second  on  May  17, 
1797,  Sarah  Hinsdale  of  Stockbridge  by  whom  he  had  one 
child,  Horatio,  born  November  26,  1799. 

William  Dryer  III,  died  September  1, 1819,  at  the  age  of  70. 
The  death  of  his  second  wife  is  not  recorded.  William  and 
Deliverance  and  their  daughter  Deliverance  are  buried  in  the 
West  Stockbridge  cemetery  where  their  gravestones  may  be 
seen  today.  The  following  lines  are  inscribed  on  William 
Dryer’s  tombstone: 

“Reader  behold  and  drop  a  silent  tear 
When  you  think  on  the  dust  that  lies  here 
When  you  think  on  the  fate  of  me 
And  think  of  the  glass  that  runs  for  thee.” 

Matthew  Dryer,  grandfather  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  was  born 
at  Rehoboth  May  24,  1774,  the  oldest  son  of  Sergeant  William 
Dryer  and  his  wife  Deliverance  Briggs.  He  went  with  his 
parents  to  West  Stockbridge,  where  for  a  few  years  he  assist¬ 
ed  his  father  in  the  operation  of  his  mill.  During  this  period 
he  met  Mary  Wakeley  (Ref.  Wakeley,  Wakelee)  (see  “Wake- 
ley  Family’’  by  Stephen  Wakeley),  born  September  20,  1783, 
a  daughter  of  Ezbon  Wakeley  and  his  wife,  Esther  Griffin 
(Ref.  Griffin)  of  Newtown,  Connecticut,  from  where  they 
had  moved  to  Rensselaerville,  New  York,  where  Ezbon  was 


Zenas  Briggs,  August  6,  1786 
Elizabeth,  February  26,  1789 
Alanson,  October  9,  1792 
Darius,  April  11,  1796 
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a  farmer.  Mary’s  father  died  in  1789  when  she  was  three 
years  old.  In  1794  her  mother  was  married  again  to  Samuel 
Hatch  of  Stockbridge  who  had  moved  to  Rensselaerville  to 
live  and  who  brought  up  the  Wakeley  twins,  Mary  and  Abel. 

Matthew  Dryer  married  Mary  Wakeley  on  April  20,  1802, 
at  Rensselaerville,  Albany  County,  New  York.  They  had  8 
children  whose  names  and  birth  dates  are  as  follows: 

William  Wakeley,  September  4,  1803  Levi,  July  15,  1812 
Isban  Griffin,  November  3,  1805  Zenas,  June  21,  1814 
Abel,  February  6,  1808  Mary  Elizabeth,  December  22,  1816 

Cyrus,  March  12,  1810  Elon,  August  24,  1820 

Their  two  oldest  children,  William  Wakeley  Dryer  and 
Ezbon,  or  as  it  was  corrupted,  Isban,  Griffin  Dryer,  were 
born  in  Rensselaerville.  Shortly  afterwards  Matthew  and  his 
family  started  westward.  Their  third  child,  Abel,  was  born 
in  Hamilton,  New  York,  and  their  fourth  child,  Cyrus, 
father  of  Rufus  Keeler  Dryer,  was  born  in  Cazenovia,  New 
York.  From  there  the  family  continued  west  to  the  present 
town  of  Gorham  where  they  seem  to  have  stopped  off  for  a 
few  years,  as  in  this  town  were  born  Levi,  Zenus,  and  Mary 
Elizabeth.  The  youngest  child,  Elon,  was  born  after  the 
family  settled  on  Allen’s  Creek,  Brighton. 

Matthew  and  his  family  must  have  lived  in  the  town  of 
Gorham  for  about  5  years  as  three  of  the  children  were 
born  there  between  1812  and  the  end  of  1816.  He  and  his 
family  again  took  up  their  westward  journey  in  1817.  On 
March  7th  of  that  year  he  purchased  from  Daniel  Penlield 
for  $440.00,  53  acres  of  land  on  Allen’s  Creek.  The  original 
deed  is  still  in  the  family  and  is  the  second  recorded  transfer 
of  this  property,  the  first  purchase  having  been  made  by  Mr. 
Penfield  from  the  original  proprietors,  Phelps  and  Gorham. 

When  Matthew  and  his  family  arrived  on  Allen’s  Creek 
it  is  said  that  he  and  his  wife  Mary  drove  the  wagons  tvith 
the  younger  children  and  that  the  two  oldest  boys,  William 
Wakeley  and  Isban,  then  about  14  and  12  years  old  respec¬ 
tively,  followed  them  driving  the  cattle  and  spare  oxen. 

Matthew  and  his  family  arrived  on  Allen’s  Creek  within 
five  years  after  the  first  log  cabin  had  been  built  in  Rochester 
and  they,  therefore,  were  among  the  earliest  pioneers  of 
Monroe  County  and  were  the  founders  of  that  branch  of  the 
family  known  as  the  Brighton  Dryers. 


Rattlesnake  Spring  Farm,  Allen’s  Creek,  Brighton 

Built  1817  by  Matthew  Dryer 


Matthew  Dryer 

1774-1852 


Mary  Wakeley  Dryer 

1785-1859 


Colonel  Hiram  Dryer 
United  States  Army 
Son  of  William  Wakeley  Dryer 
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Local  tradition  has  it  that  Matthew  always  kept  a  barrel 
of  whiskey  in  his  cellar,  but  that  as  his  sons  grew  up  most 
of  them  joined  the  temperance  party. 

The  farm  was  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Irondequoit 
Landing,  or  as  it  is  now  known,  Landing  Road,  in  the 
present  town  of  Brighton.  It  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  and  was  known  as  Rattlesnake  Spring  Farm,  taking  its 
name  from  the  clear  and  very  cold  spring  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  a  small  gully  beside  and  north  of  the  house.  The  original 
house,  248  Landing  Road,  which  is  still  standing,  remained 
in  the  family  until  1934  when  it  passed  to  strangers.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  owned  by  Dr.  Maurice  A.  Barnard.  Matthew 
was  a  respected  and  fairly  well-to-do  farmer.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  trustees  of  the  district  school,  now  known  as  the 
Allen’s  Creek  School.  His  portrait,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
wife,  Mary  Wakeley,  and  their  only  daughter,  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth,  are  owned  by  his  grandson  Frederic  Bancroft  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York,  who  also  has  the  family  Bible.  In  our 
family  are  Mary’s  spinning  wheel  and  several  chairs  which 
accompanied  the  family  in  their  journey  westward.  Matthew’s 
rifle,  which  was  used  by  his  son  Abel  and  his  grandson, 
Henry  M.,  was  given  by  the  latter  to  a  close  personal  friend, 
Emerson  Babcock,  the  well-known  local  historian,  of  Clover 
Street,  Brighton,  who  recently  presented  it  to  the  author. 
Matthew  and  his  wife,  Mary,  both  died  on  the  Allen’s  Creek 
farm,  the  former  November  11,  1852,  and  the  latter  October 
18,  1859-  Both  are  buried  in  the  Brighton  Cemetery. 

Matthew’s  two  eldest  sons,  William  Wakeley  and  Isban, 
went  west  in  the  early  days,  the  former  is  supposed  to  have 
oined  the  Mormons.  It  is  said  that  he  was  persuaded  by 
Joseph  Smith.  He  died  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  October  4,  1845. 
His  children  were  a  daughter,  Jane,  who  married  a  man 
named  Westlake.  She  died  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  1905 
leaving  no  children;  and  a  son,  Hiram  Dryer  who  was  born 
in  New  York  State  and  who  had  a  distinguished  record  of 
service  in  the  United  States  Regular  Army  in  which  he  en¬ 
listed  on  October  1,  1846.  “Between  then  and  July  24, 1848, 
he  was  promoted  to  Sergeant  and  1st  Sergeant  serving  as 
each  with,  what  was  then  called,  “The  Mounted  Rifles.’’ 
He  was  commissioned  2nd  Lieutenant  July  31,  1848,  and  as¬ 
signed  to  the  4th  Infantry.  On  September  29,  1853,  he  was 
promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
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War  he  was  promoted  to  a  Captaincy,  being  commissioned 
as  such  May  14,  1861.  He  was  brevetted  Major  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  service  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia,  December  13,  1862,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  May  3, 
1863,  for  valiant  and  meritorious  service  at  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville.  He  was  transferred  from  the  13th  Infantry 
to  the  22nd  Infantry  September  1,  1866.  He  died  March  1, 
1867.”  (The  foregoing  is  from  Heitman’s  “Historical  Regis¬ 
ter  of  the  United  States  Army.’’)  Hiram  Dryer  married  Alice 
McCasky  who  came  from  a  pominent  military  family.  They 
had  no  children. 

Isban  lived  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  just  across  the  river 
from  Cincinnati  and  died  at  New  Albany,  Indiana,  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  1863.  He  married  Caroline  Robinson,  born  1811,  died 
1894.  They  had  five  children,  Frederic  R.  Dryer,  born  1848, 
married  Rose  Ambach  in  1874.  They  and  their  daughter, 
Mable  Elizabeth  Dryer,  lived  at  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky. 
Isban  Dryer,  Jr.,  also  dead.  Carolyn  Dryer  died  at  the  age  of 
16.  Marian  Dryer  died  at  the  age  of  4.  After  the  death  of 
Isban,  Sr.,  in  1863,  his  widow  apparently  removed  with  her 
children  to  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Abel,  who  took  over  the  farm,  married,  August  23,  1832, 
Maria  Serviss  who  was  born  July  26,  1811,  at  Victor,  New 
York.  They  had  11  children  whose  names  and  birth  dates 
are  as  follows : 


Martha  Elizabeth,  Aug.  4,  1833 
Mary  Emiline,  Dec.  11,  1834 
Helen  Maria,  July  24,  1836 
Henry  Matthew,  Oct.  29,  1837 
Frances  Athalia,  Oct.  24,  1839 
William,  Feb.  1,  1843 


Emily  Jessie!  .  T 
Caroline  /twlns>  Jan-  U>  1845 
Jane  Serviss,  March  25,  1847 
Harriet  Augusta,  Sept.  2,  1850 
Effie  Louise,  Sept.  26,  1853 


Cyrus  Dryer,  father  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  studied  medicine 
under  the  noted  Dr.  E.  Mott  Moore  of  Rochester,  and  on 
May  2, 1836,  he  received  his  certificate  and  diploma  issued  at 
Palmyra,  New  York,  by  the  Wayne  County  Medical  Society 
testifying  as  to  his  moral  character  and  “proficiency  in  the 
art  of  healing”  and  granting  him  “the  privilege  of  practicing 
physic  and  surgery  in  the  State  of  New  York.”  It  gave  his 
place  of  residence  at  that  time  as  Rush,  New  York,  where 
he  continued  to  live  through  1839.  During  this  period  of 
time  he  also  did  some  military  service,  as  on  September  2, 
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Back  row>  standing,  from  left ,  Jane,  Frances  Athalia,  Emily,  Martha,  Mary. 
Front  row ,  sitting,  from  left,  Henry,  Maria  Serviss  Dryer,  Abel  Dryer,  Helen 
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Daughter  of  Matthew  Dryer  and  Mary  Wakeley 
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1835,  he  was  appointed  paymaster  of  the  52nd  Regiment  of 
Infantry.  The  commission  was  signed  by  W.  S.  Marcy, 
Governor  of  New  York  State. 

Two  years  after  he  received  his  physician’s  certificate  from 
Wayne  County  he  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
Monroe  County  Medical  Society.  This  certificate  is  dated 
May  9,  1838,  and  is  signed  by  Frederic  F.  Backus,  President; 
H.  A.  De  Forest,  Secretary.  It  entitled  “Cyrus  Dryer  of 
Rush,  New  York,  to  the  advantages  and  immunities  per¬ 
taining  to  the  practice  of  physick  and  surgery  within  the 
county  of  Monroe.’’ 

Dr.  Dryer  wrote  a  beautiful  hand  and  there  are  several 
interesting  letters  of  his  in  the  family’s  possession.  They 
consist  of  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Betsy  Keeler  asking  her  permission 
to  court  her  daughter  and  several  letters  to  Mary  Keeler  just 
prior  to  their  engagement.  These  letters  may  be  seen  in 
Appendix  B. 

Dr.  Dryer  and  Mary  Keeler,  daughter  of  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr., 
and  his  wife  Betsy  Bradley,  were  married  in  Rush,  New 
York  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Richardson  on  December  20,  1838.  The 
marriage  certificate  is  witnessed  by  C.  F.  Richardson  and 
wife  and  by  Nelson  Hall  and  wife. 

Dr.  Dryer  and  his  wife,  Mary  Keeler,  had  four  children 
whose  names  and  birth  dates  are  as  follows: 

Ellen  Amantha,  Sept.  18,  1840  Delos  Bradley,  Aug.  28,  1843 

Alice  Minerva,  April  11,  1841  Rufus  Bradley  Keeler,  Aug.  17,  1846 

I  will  now  take  up  in  turn  the  history,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  of  Cyrus  Dryer’s  younger  brothers  and  sister. 

Levi  went  to  the  middle  west  and  settled  in  Elyria,  Ohio, 
where  for  many  years  he  was  a  prosperous  business  man.  He 
died  in  Racine,  Wisconsin,  in  1884.  The  name  of  his  wife  is 
not  known  except  that  her  first  name  was  Diadema.  The 
names  of  his  children  and  their  birth  and  death  dates,  in  so 
far  as  is  known,  are  as  follows: 

Bell  C.,  January  9,  1850,  died  January  19,  1873.  Lived  at  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Fanny  Maria 

Diadema 

Mary,  married  a  man  named  Waterson.  Her  daughter  Lucy  Waterson 
McKee  lives  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Elizabeth,  married  a  man  named  MacMillan. 
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Zenas  died  in  infancy. 

Elizabeth  married  Thoms  F.  Bancroft,  a  well-to-do  farmer, 
and  went  with  him  to  live  at  West  Webster  where  she  died 
in  1895.  They  only  had  one  child,  Frederic  D.  Bancroft, 
born  September  27,  1858,  founder  and  for  many  years  owner 
of  the  Webster  Basket  Works  (Ref.  Bancroft  in  Appendix  C). 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Flora  A.  Lewis  of  West  Webster 
now  live  in  Rochester. 

Elon,  the  youngest  child,  also  went  to  the  middle  west. 
He  married  Mary  Dudley  and  settled  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
He  died  January  28,  1889.  The  names  of  his  children  and  the 
dates  of  their  births  and  deaths,  in  so  far  as  is  known,  were: 
Jenny,  married  ?  Harris,  died  1909.  Her  children  were: 

1.  Bert,  his  children  are 

Dudley 

William 

Charles 

2.  Mabel,  married  ?  Hayes.  Her  children  are: 

Dorothy 

Robert 

Jeanette 

Edward 

Mary 

Louise 

Nell,  married  ?  McFadon.  Her  children  are: 

1.  Harold  Wilbur.  His  children  are: 

Margaret 

Henry 

Robert 

2.  Margery.  Married  ?  Brooks.  Her  children  are: 

Dudley 

Kenneth 

3.  Everette 

4.  Dorothy 

5.  Donald 

Orson  Dudley.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  not  known.  No 
children. 

Edwin.  His  children  are: 

1.  Mary,  married  ?  Kiehlman 

2.  Helen,  married  ?  Burres,  died  in  1914 

3.  Evelyn 
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John  Harry,  died  in  childhood. 

Matthew  Dryer  had  a  younger  brother  Zenas  Briggs 
Dryer,  born  1786,  who  also  pioneered  westward  and  settled 
in  Monroe  County.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  not  known.  The 
names  of  his  children  were: 

1.  Lydia 

2.  Tulia 
«/ 

3.  Iritus  Briggs 

4.  Roxy 

The  two  oldest  girls  married  brothers  named  Strong  and 
all  settled  in  Tennessee  where  Julia  died  February  22,  1911. 
Their  descendants,  Nellie  and  Cora  Strong  still  live  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Tennessee. 

The  farm  on  which  Zenas  Briggs  Dryer  lived  for  many 
years  was  located  on  East  Avenue,  midway  between  Brighton 
and  Pittsford.  So  far  as  is  known,  none  of  his  descendants 
are  now  living  in  this  vicinity  nor  is  the  exact  location  of 
the  farm  known. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  Mary  Keeler,  the  parents  of  RUFUS 
K.  DRYER,  were  married  at  Rush,  New  York,  December  20, 
1838.  On  his  maternal  side,  as  well  as  on  that  of  his  father, 
Rufus  Keeler  Dryer  was  descended  from  the  early  English 
settlers  of  New  England.  Mary  Keeler  was  born  at  Galway, 
New  York,  on  December  9,  1812,  the  daughter  of  Josiah 
Keeler,  Jr.  (Ref.  Keeler)  and  his  wife  Betsy  Bradley  (Ref. 
Bradley).  Both  parents  came  from  distinguished  Colonial 
families  of  Ridgefield,  Connecticut  (Ref.  History  of  Ridge¬ 
field  by  George  R.  Rockwell).  Mary  Keeler’s  father,  Josiah 
Keeler,  Jr.,  was  a  son  of  Josiah  Keeler  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Stebbins  of  Ridgefield.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Stebbins,  Jr.  (Ref.  Stebbins)  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Olmsted 
(Ref.  Olmsted).  Mary  Keeler’s  mother,  Betsy  Bradley,  born 
February  12,  1775,  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Phillip  Burr 
Bradley  (Ref.  Bradley)  and  his  wife  Ruth  Smith  (Ref.  Smith). 
Colonel  Bradley  was  a  son  of  Captain  Daniel  Bradley,  Jr., 
and  his  wife,  Esther  Burr  (Ref.  Burr)  a  daughter  of  Daniel 
Burr  of  Greenfield  Hill  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Pinkney  (Ref. 
Pinkney). 

Betsy  Bradley’s  mother,  Ruth  Smith,  was  a  daughter  of 
Samuel  Smith  III  and  his  wife  Ruth  Gaylord  (Ref.  Gaylord) 
of  Ridgefield.  Her  grandparents  were  Samuel  Smith,  Jr.,  and 
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Rachel  Lambert  (Ref.  Lambert)  and  Ensign  William  Gaylord 
and  Johanna  Minor  (Ref.  Minor)  all  of  Milford,  Connecticut. 

Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.,  and  Betsy  Bradley  married  at  Ridgefield, 
Connecticut,  and  they  had  five  children  whose  names  and 
birth  dates  are  as  follows: 

Philo  Rufus,  March  4,  1808 

Ira  Bradley  Mary,  December  8,  1812 

Phillip 

Soon  after  their  marriage  they,  together  with  other  Fair- 
field  County  families,  some  of  them  from  Ridgefield  and 
among  whom  were  their  relatives  the  Daucheys,  went  west¬ 
ward  into  the  Mohawk  Valley  country.  They  settled  about 
1795  at  Galway,  a  small  farming  community  a  short  distance 
east  of  Johnstown  in  Saratoga  County,  New  York.  At  this 
place  Josiah,  Jr.,  who  was  a  farmer,  died  in  1822  and  is 
buried,  as  is  Philo,  the  oldest  child.  After  Josiah’s  death 
his  widow,  Betsy  Bradley  Keeler,  with  her  children  left 
Galway  and  moved  west  into  Monroe  County  and  settled  in 
the  town  of  Rush  in  1823.  Their  land  there,  according  to  old 
deeds,  lay  on  both  sides  of  Honeoye  Creek  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Rochester  Road  near  John  Webster’s  mills. 

Mary  Keeler  was  the  only  daughter.  Of  her  surviving 
brothers,  Ira  B.  went  west  in  the  early  days  and  located  at 
Scottsville,  Kansas.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  (Lib  Keeler) 
married  a  man  named  Eddy  and  lived  at  Bergen,  N.  Y.  (Ref. 
Letter  of  Bradley  Keeler)  in  Appendix  B. 

The  other  brothers,  Phillip  Bradley  and  Rufus,  were  both 
successful  tanners,  the  former  in  Rush  where  he  died  June 
21,  1844,  and  the  latter  in  Rochester  where,  through  business 
ability  coupled  with  successful  real  estate  investments  he 
became  very  wealthy.  At  different  times  he  owned  a  number 
of  pieces  of  property  on  Main  Street,  including  both  corners 
of  what  is  now  Main  Street  and  South  Avenue.  His  residence 
was  on  the  latter  street,  or  as  it  was  called — South  St.  Paul 
Street,  overlooking  the  river  on  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
Osborne  house. 

It  has  always  been  my  impression  that  Rufus  Keeler  fur¬ 
nished  a  substantial  part  of  the  capital  to  his  son-in-law 
William  S.  Kimball  to  enable  him  to  enter,  in  1863,  the 
tobacco  business  which  had  been  founded  in  1846  by  Henry 
Suggett.  The  new  firm  was  established  as  Suggett  and  Kim¬ 
ball  and  continued  as  such  until  1867  in  which  year  James  C. 
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Hart  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Kimball  under  the  name 
W.  S.  Kimball  and  Company.  The  firm  was  located  on  South 
St.  Paul  Street  and  in  1880  a  large  factory  was  built  on  Court 
Street  directly  across  the  river  from  Rufus  Keeler’s  old  resi¬ 
dence.  The  old  builings  now  house  a  part  of  the  municipal 
administration  offices,  the  chimney  surmounted  by  a  large 
copper  statue  of  Mercury  is  still  prominent  in  any  view  of 
the  downtown  section  of  the  city.  The  Kimball  Tobacco 
Company,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Kimball  and  Mr.  Hart, 
assisted  by  Bernard  Dunn  had  a  most  successful  history  and 
was  later  merged  with  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Rufus  Keeler  also  came  to  the 
financial  assistance  of  his  sister  and  her  family. 

On  October  15, 1833,  he  married  Phebe  Valleau  of  LeRoy. 
He  served  as  mayor  of  Rochester  in  1857.  He  died  at  his 
residence,  115  South  St.  Paul  Street  in  Rochester  January  20, 
1875-  The  names  of  his  children  were: 

Marian 

Theodore 

Bradley 

Marian  Keeler  was  the  first  wife  of  William  Kimball  and 
when  she  died  left  one  child,  Harold  Chandler  Kimball. 

Mary  Keeler  lived  with  her  mother  at  Rush,  New  York, 
until  she  married  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer.  As  before  mentioned,  they 
had  four  children.  After  Dr.  Dryer’s  death  on  March  21,  1852, 
at  the  age  of  42,  the  widow  with  her  two  surviving  children, 
Alice,  aged  11,  and  Rufus,  aged  6,  lived  in  turn  with  relatives 
in  Rush,  Brighton  (Ref.  letter  of  Henry  Dryer,  November 
22,  1857)  and  Webster  until  her  son  Rufus  was  grown  and 
able  to  earn  enough  to  support  her,  which  he  did  during  the 
latter  years  of  her  life.  She  was  a  gifted  artist  and  although 
she  never  took  lessons  she  painted  in  oils  many  beautiful 
landscapes.  She  died  in  Rochester  April  19, 1875,  and  is  buried 
beside  Dr.  Dryer  and  their  daughter,  Ellen  Amantha,  in  the 
cemetery  at  Webster,  New  York. 

Mary  Keeler’s  first  American  ancestor  was  Ralph  Keeler 
(see  Keeler  and  Rockwell  Genealogy)  of  Norwalk,  Connecti¬ 
cut  who  came  to  America  from  England  in  1638  and  whose 
son  Samuel  was  prominent  in  the  early  Indian  wars,  including 
King  Phillip’s  War  in  which  he  participated  in  the  Great 
Swamp  Fight,  December  19,  1675,  for  which  he  received  a 
land  bounty.  He  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Saint  John  (Ref.  St. 
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John,  Sention,  also  “Descendants  of  Matthias  St.  John  of 
of  Dorchester”  by  Alexander,  1907,  Pages  17,  IS,  21,  and  24) 
daughter  of  Mark  St.  John  (Sention)  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Stanley,  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  were  by  two  lines  Mary 
Keeler’s  direct  ancestors.  They  moved  from  Norwalk  to 
Ridgefield  where  they  settled  about  1708  or  1709. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Keeler  family  was 
divided  in  its  allegiance,  some  of  its  members  serving  with 
the  American  forces  and  some  with  the  British.  Mary  Keeler’s 
grandfather,  Josiah  Keeler,  Sr.,  was  an  American  sympathizer 
and  his  mill  at  Mamansco,  just  outside  of  Ridgefield,  was 
burned  by  the  British  during  the  Revolution.  Her  paternal 
grandmother,  Elizabeth  Stebbins  (Ref.  Stebbins  and  Stebbins 
Genealogy),  wife  of  Josiah  Keeler,  Sr.,  was  present  with  her 
grandfather,  Benjamin  Stebbins,  when  General  Benedict 
Arnold’s  horse  was  shot  from  under  him  in  front  of  her 
father’s  house  during  the  battle  at  Ridgefield,  April  27,  1777. 
The  grandfather  was  too  old  to  be  moved  and  the  Stebbins 
house  formed  part  of  a  barricade  in  the  American  line  of 
battle.  Both  British  and  American  wounded  were  cared  for 
in  the  lower  floors  after  the  fighting  stopped.  The  house  is 
no  longer  standing.  Further  down  the  street,  British  guns 
fired  into  the  Keeler  Tavern,  owned  by  a  cousin  Timothy, 
where  the  cannon  balls  may  be  seen  today  imbedded  in  the 
walls.  This  building  is  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and 
is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

“The  History  of  Ridgefield”  by  George  H.  Rockwell  con¬ 
tains  much  of  interest  in  regards  to  the  Bradleys,  Burrs, 
Keelers,  Stebbins,  and  others  of  our  ancestors.  Several  splen¬ 
did  photographs  of  the  Stebbins  house,  referred  to  above, 
photographs  of  Colonel  Bradley’s  Commission,  the  swinging 
sign  from  the  Keeler  Tavern,  etc.,  appear  in  it. 

RUFUS  KEELER  DRYER,  SON  OF  DR.  CYRUS  DRYER 
AND  HIS  WIFE,  MARY  KEELER,  WAS  BORN  AUGUST 
17,  1846  AT  REEDS  CORNERS  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  GOR¬ 
HAM,  ONTARIO  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK.  His  father  was 
a  country  doctor  and  Rufus,  as  mentioned  before,  was  one 
of  four  children.  The  others  were,  Ellen  Amantha,  Alice 
Minerva,  and  Delos  Bradley.  Ellen  Amantha  and  Delos  died 
while  still  young  children.  Alice  was  married  in  Rochester 
to  Edward  Albro  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  16,  1860. 
She  died  May  16,  1886,  leaving  no  children. 


Frances  Athalia  Dryer  Alice  Dryer  Albro 
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Dr.  Dryer  had  moved  his  family  to  Reeds  Corners  in  1843, 
where  on  April  7th  of  that  year  he  purchased  from  George 
Dodge  eleven  acres  of  lot  $41  in  the  Town  of  Gorham.* 

Times  were  hard  and  the  earnings  of  a  country  doctor  both 
meager  and  uncertain.  Dr.  Dryer  decided  to  try  to  improve 
his  situation  by  practicing  in  a  different  section.  So  after 
selling  his  property  at  Reeds  Corners,  with  the  financial 
assistance  of  his  brother-in-law,  Rufus  Keeler,  he  purchased, 
November  12, 1849,  for  $3,500.00  property  on  the  main  street 
of  Webster,  New  York,**  and  began  a  medical  practice  in 
that  town.  Three  years  later,  however,  the  eldest  child, 
Ellen  Amantha,  contracted  typhoid  fever.  A  few  days  later 
Dr.  Dryer  also  came  down  with  it  and  both  died  a  few  days 
apart,  the  latter  on  March  21,  1852  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 
Their  graves,  as  well  as  that  of  Mary  Keeler  Dryer  who  died 
April  19,  1875,  in  Rochester,  are  located  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  cemetery  at  Webster. 

The  death  of  his  father  during  Rufus’  early  boyhood 
necessitated  his  going  to  work  at  an  early  age  in  order  to 
assist  in  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother  and  sister. 
After  living  for  several  years  with  his  Uncle  Abel  on  the 
Rattlesnake  Spring  Farm,  he  went  back  to  Webster  where 
he  was  first  employed  at  the  age  of  thirteen  by  the  Corning 
family  in  their  general  store  in  that  village  and  for  some 
time  he  made  his  home  with  them  in  their  white-pillared 
brick  house  on  the  Ridge  Road,  now  a  tea  room.  He  attended 
the  district  school  during  the  day  and  worked  in  the  store 
at  night.  As  stated  in  White’s  “National  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Biography,’’  “Rufus  Dryer,  in  1861  became  office 
boy  for  James  Cunningham  (Ref.  Cunningham)  carriage 
maker  at  Rochester,  New  York.  This  concern  had  been 
founded  in  1838  by  James  Cunningham  in  association  with 
James  W.  Kerr  and  Blanchard  Dean  as  Kerr,  Cunningham  & 
Co.,  but  four  years  later  it  failed  with  an  indebtedness  of 

*The  land  was  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  land  of  Mason  Reed,  on  the  West  by  that  of 
Pomeroy  Hull,  on  the  East  by  that  of  Abram  DeGraff  and  Jeremiah  Swach  and  on  the  South 
by  the  highway  which  runs  East  and  West  through  Reeds  Corners.  If  the  original  house  is 
still  standing,  it  would  be  a  very  small  cottage  on  the  North  side  of  the  highway  and  just 
East  of  the  Corners,  probably  the  next  or  the  second  house  from  the  Church. 

**Beginning  at  the  monument  at  the  four  corners  and  running  North  78  degrees,  East  14 
chains  49  links,  South  48  chains  58  links,  West  14  chains  17  links,  North  45  chains  87  links. 
Also  that  track  of  land  occupied  by  the  Presbyterian  meeting  house;  also  2  lots  owned  by  the 
Corning  family,  one  of  which  is  the  residence  of  Timothy  Corning;  3  other  lots.  These  origina 
deeds  are  still  in  existence. 
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more  than  $6,000.00.  Mr.  Cunningham  continued  the  busi¬ 
ness  alone,  paid  off  all  debts  and  built  up  a  flourishing  enter¬ 
prise.  In  the  late  1850  s  the  business  failed  for  a  second  time 
and  once  more  Mr.  Cunningham  started  over  again.  Rufus 
Keeler,  former  Mayor  and  wealthy  citizen,  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  receiver  for  the  bankrupt  concern  and  it  was  through 
this  uncle  that  Rufus  Dryer  succeeded  in  securing  in  1861  the 
job  as  Mr.  Cunningham’s  office  boy.  After  the  opening  of 
the  Civil  War,  James  Cunningham  became  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  builders  of  ambulances  and  supply  and  combat  wagons 
for  the  Union  forces. 

The  only  male  Dryer  of  the  Allen’s  Creek  branch  of  the 
family  who  was  of  military  age  was  Rufus’  cousin,  Henry, 
only  son  of  Abel  Dryer,  who  enlisted  on  November  18, 1862,’ 
as  a  private  and  served  throughout  the  war  as  a  gunner  in 
Mack’s  Independent  Battery  which  was  known  as  “Mack’s 
Black  Horse  Battery’’  and  as  “Battery  18’’  and  was  attached 
to  the  108th  New  York  Infantry.  It  took  part  in  many  en¬ 
gagements  throughout  the  war.  (In  Appendix  C  may  be 
found  extracts  from  a  diary  kept  by  Henry  Dryer  during  the 
last  year  of  the  Civil  War  in  which  he  had  fought  since  1862. 
The  diary  is  written  in  pencil  in  a  small  pocket  memorandum 
book  and  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  It  is  owned  by 
his  daughter  and  only  child,  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Ostrom  of  Or¬ 
lando,  Florida.)  After  his  discharge  from  the  Army,  July  20, 
1865,  and  his  return  to  Rochester,  Henry  Dryer  owned  and 
operated  a  farm  lying  on  the  South  side  of  Elmwood  Avenue. 
The  land  is  now  occupied  by  part  of  the  golf  course  of  the 
Country  Club  of  Rochester  and  part  by  the  Curtis  and 
Macomber  properties. 

Rufus  Dryer  did  not  join  the  army  staying  on,  instead, 
with  his  employer.  On  January  13,  1862,  four  months  after 
his  15th  birthday  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  R  Company, 
54th  Regiment,  25th  Brigade  and  7th  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  but  did  not  see  any  service  until  the  summer 
of  1864  when  at  the  age  of  17  he  transferred  as  a  gunner  into 
the  New  York  Light  Artillery  Brigade.  Although  he  saw 
some  active  service,  his  regiment  was  not  sent  to  the  front. 
On  April  11,  1865,  he  was  assigned  to  Battery  A,  1st  New 
York  Light  Artillery,  7th  Division,  N.  G.  N.  Y.  with  the 
rank  of  Sergeant;  and  on  December  18th  of  the  same  year  he 
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was  commissioned  a  2nd  Lieutenant.  He  served  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  continuously  until  1877  beingpromoted  through 
the  vaiious  ranks  until,  on  September  22,  1873,  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  Lieutenant  Colonel,  which  rank  he  held  until  at 
his  request  he  was  honorably  discharged  on  March  10,  1877. 

James  Cunningham,  mainly  through  the  war  business,  had 
succeeded  in  again  building  up  his  Carriage  Company.  Quot¬ 
ing  again  from  the  “National  Cyclopedia,”  “in  1866  he 
admitted  his  son  Joseph  Thomas  Cunningham  to  partnership 
with  him  and  in  1875  he  also  admitted  Rufus  Dryer  as  a 
partner  of  the  firm,  the  title  of  which  was  changed  to  James 
Cunningham  &  Son  in  1877  and  to  James  Cunningham,  Son 
and  Company  in  1881.  The  company  was  incorporated  under 
that  title  in  1882.  It  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  as  one  of  the 
world  s  largest  builders  of  fine  carriages,  ambulances,  and 
hearses.  When  Rufus  K.  Dryer  retired  in  1909  he  left  his  eldest 
son  as  vice-president  of  the  company,  which  later  undertook 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles  and  for  some  years  enjoyed 
an  excellent  reputation  among  the  builders  of  the  highest 
priced  type  of  motor  car. 

Rufus  Dryer  was  also  prominent  in  the  banking  field 
which  he  entered  in  1883  as  a  trustee  of  Monroe  County 
Savings  Bank.  He  was  made  vice-president  of  that  institution 
in  1895  and  in  1919  was  elected  its  president,  which  office  he 
held  until  1935  when  he  became  chairman  of  the  board.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  presidency  the  deposits  increased  from  $26,000,000  to 
$36,200,000  and  the  surplus  grew  from  $2,200,000  to  $6,- 
500,000.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Rochester,  serving  as  its  president 
from  1892  to  1896.  He  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Security 
Trust  Company  of  Rochester,  January  8,  1896,  and  was  made 
a  member  of  its  Executive  Committee  on  January  8,  1908.  He 
served  on  this  committee  as  a  member,  and  from  1925  as 
chairman,  until  his  death.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Fidelity 
Trust  Co.  and  the  Traders’  National  Bank  of  Rochester,  and 
an  original  director  of  Curtice  Brothers,  Inc.,  packers  and 
canners  of  food  products,  serving  until  1933,  and  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  during  1921-1923.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  director  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  In  1888  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Hahnemann  (later  Highland)  Hospital 
of  Rochester  and  in  1887,  1888  and  1890,  1892  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Club  and  served  as  a 
member  of  one  of  its  earliest  boards,  that  of  1889.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Country  Club  of  Rochester,  Geneva 
Country  Club,  Rochester  Yacht  Club,  and  the  Royal  Canadian 
Yacht  Club.  His  religious  affiliation  was  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  As  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  his 
career,  he  was  a  man  of  great  determination,  courageous 
leadership,  wise  judgment,  and  honest  character.  He  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  his  community  by  his  generosity,  modesty, 
and  simplicity  of  living.” 

An  indication  of  my  father’s  outlook  on  life,  even  at  the 
age  of  87,  is  indicated  by  a  public  statement  which  he  made 
in  July,  1933,  at  the  height  of  the  great  business  depression, 
and  which  appeared  in  the  press  as  follows: 

“We  may  look  to  the  future  with  every  confidence,”  declares  Rufus  K. 
Dryer,  president  of  the  Monroe  County  Savings  Bank. 

“The  public,  as  a  whole,  has  struggled  through  the  period  of  depression 
with  remarkable  fortitude,”  said  Mr.  Dryer.  “It  has  been  a  time  such  as 
this  generation  has  never  or  expects  ever  to  experience  again.” 

“To  those  who  have  displayed  this  stoical  courage  there  is  every  en¬ 
couragement.  If  we  can  read  the  indications  in  business  aright  it  would 
seem  that  they  and  we  may  look  to  the  future  with  every  confidence.” 

“The  American  people  as  a  whole  have  a  fighting  courage  which,  in 
normal  times  and  under  normal  conditions  appears  dormant,  when  the 
emergency  arises  fires  itself  and  refuses  to  be  counted  out.  It  is  this  spirit 
of  the  people  which  surmounts,  eventually,  every  obstacle  and  which,  at 
this  time  is  doing  much  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions.” 

“The  Government  and  the  State  can  do  little  without  this  public  zeal 
which  is  showing  itself  at  every  point  and  contributing  its  full  share  to 
bring  about  the  better  days  that  are  ahead.” 

Rufus  Dryer  was  always  a  lover  of  harness  horses  and  the 
owner  of  several  fast  trotters.  In  the  late  seventies  he  was 
one  of  the  group  that  were  associated  with  Alexander 
Pomeroy  in  the  building  of  the  old  Rochester  Driving  Park 
of  which  he  was  the  last  living  director.  He  also  enjoyed 
hunting,  fishing,  and  yachting.  As  a  young  man  he  enjoyed 
many  hunting  and  fishing  trips  with  his  friends  James  Hart 
and  Edward  Raymond  and  as  he  grew  to  middle  age  he  en¬ 
joyed  occasional  trips  to  the  south  for  quail  shooting  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  friends  Charles  Babcock,  P.  V.  Crittenden, 
and  Bernard  Dunn.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
original  Caledonia  Fishing  Club  which  enjoyed  rights  on 
the  trout  stream  near  the  fish  hatchery  at  Caledonia.  The 
club  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
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In  the  late  1880’s  he  became  interested  in  yachting  and 
brought  several  large  sloops  from  salt  water  to  Lake  Ontario. 
His  “Onward”  and  “Cinderella, 
for  Commodore  Iselin,  were  fas 
1896  he  purchased  a  large  ocean-going  top-sail  schooner  the 
“Wavecrest”  built  in  Scotland  aboard  which  he  enjoyed 
taking  his  family  for  extended  lake  cruises.  This  ship  with 
an  overall  length  of  over  100  feet  was  I  think,  larger  than 
anything  now  under  sail  on  Lake  Ontario.  His  children  retain 
many  pleasant  memories  of  these  days. 

In  1899  after  disposing  of  his  yachts  he  built  a  place  on 
Islay  Island,  Sodus  Bay,  at  which  his  family  passed  their 
summers  and  at  which  he  spent  the  short  two  week  vacations 
that  he  would  permit  himself  from  his  business. 

In  later  life  his  interests  were  centered  in  his  family,  his 
home,  and  his  work.  He  was  married  in  Rochester,  October 
27, 1875,  to  Margaretta,  youngest  daughter  of  James  Cunning¬ 
ham.  They  had  four  children: 

James  Cyrus,  March  27,  1877  Rufus  Joseph,  April  3,  1880 

Leora  Marie,  October  18,  1878  Joseph  Frederic,  May  16,  1891 

His  eldest  son,  James  C.  Dryer,  after  his  graduation  from 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  entered  the  employ 
of  the  James  Cunningham  Son  and  Company,  of  which  he 
was  made  Vice-President  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  retirement 
in  1909.  He  continued  in  that  office  until  his  own  retirement 
from  the  firm  in  1940.  He  was  a  director  of  the  old  Fidelity 
Trust  Company  and  later  of  the  Rochester  Trust  and  Safe 
Deposit  Company.  He  now  is  a  director  of  the  Lincoln- 
Alliance  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  He  has  always  been  in¬ 
terested  in  yachting  and  in  the  early  1900’ s  his  fast  ‘  ‘Cheetah” 
sailing  under  the  Rochester  Yacht  Club  flag  was  well-known 
on  both  sides  of  Lake  Ontario.  He  married,  on  June  6,  1903, 
Marietta  Brewster  (Ref.  Brewster)  only  daughter  of  Horace 
C.  Brewster  and  Katherine  Curtis.  They  have  three  children: 

Captain  James  C.,  Jr.,  born  May  25,  1904,  who  after 
graduating  from  the  Hackley  School  was  educated  at  Yale 
University  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
is  now  Regimental  Adjutant  of  the  209th  Coast  Artillery 
Antiaircraft  now  serving  overseas. 

Marietta,  born  February  6,  1906,  who  attended  Rosemary 
School  and  is  now  active  in  Red  Cross  work. 


the  latter  originally  built 
vachts  for  their  time.  In 
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Rufus  K.  II,  born  July  15,  1908,  who,  afer  preparing  at  the 
Hackley  School  graduated  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Monroe  County 
Savings  Bank. 

Leora  M.  Dryer,  only  daughter  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  was 
educated  at  Sacred  Heart  Convent,  Rochester,  and  the  Ogontz 
School,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania.  She  maintains  the  family 
home,  Highacres  Farm,  Geneva,  New  York.  She  is  an  artist 
and  sculptor  of  ability  and  a  great  lover  of  horses  and  dogs. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Geneva  City 
Hospital. 

Rufus  J.  Dryer,  after  graduating  from  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  became  a  pupil  of  Robert  Henri,  the  famous  painter. 
He  became  an  artist  of  great  ability  whose  work  has  been 
shown  in  many  exhibitions  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
(See  copies  of  newspaper  clippings  in  Appendix  A  of  Part  I). 
In  1917  he  served  as  an  ambulance  driver  in  France  with  the 
American  Ambulance  Corps  with  the  rank  of  Sergeant.  He 
died  May  28,  1937. 

Joseph  F.  Dryer  was  educated  at  the  Newman  School, 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey  and  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Massachusetts.  After  leaving  school  he  was  employed  by  the 
James  Cunningham  Son  &  Company  from  1909  to  1913.  On 
October  11,  1916,  he  married  Carol  Rawleigh,  only  daughter 
of  James  H.  Rawleigh  (Ref.  Rawleigh)  and  Sylvia  Nester  of 
Chicago. 

On  July  26, 1917,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  306th  Field 
Signal  Battalion  attached  to  the  81st  Division.  In  the  spring 
of  1918  he  was  one  of  two  enlisted  men  sent  from  the  Battalion 
to  the  4th  Officers’  Training  School,  on  completion  of  which 
he  was  commissioned  a  2nd  Lieutenant  of  Infantry  and  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Machine  Gun  Training  Center,  Camp  Hancock, 
Augusta,  Georgia.  He  applied  for  and  received  his  discharge 
from  the  army  December  16,  1918. 

He  entered  the  investment  security  business  in  1920  as 
Rochester  Representative  for  Blodget  &  Company  and  has 
been  continuously  employed  by  it  and  its  successor  firm, 
Stone  &  Webster  and  Blodget,  as  New  York  State  Representa¬ 
tive  with  headquarters  in  Rochester. 

He  is  Vice-President  of  the  Rochester  Historical  Society, 
Secretary  and  Trustee  of  the  Allendale  School,  and  a  Trustee 
of  the  Rochester  Catholic  Charities. 
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A  portion  of  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Rufus  J.  Dryer 
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He  and  his  wife  have  three  children: 

Joseph  Frederic,  Jr.,  born  February  26,  1921,  a  graduate  of 
the  public  schools  of  Rochester  and  the  Choate  School, 
Wallingford,  Connecticut,  is  now  a  student  at  Dartmouth 
College  where  he  is  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Fra¬ 
ternity  and  a  member  of  the  college  tennis  and  boxing  squads. 
He  is  a  private,  1st  class  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
Reserve. 

Tyrrell  Cunningham,  born  August  2,  1922,  who  after 
leaving  public  school  in  Rochester  attended  the  Choate 
School  and  is  now  a  student  at  the  Fresnal  Ranch  School  at 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

Peter  Rawleigh,  born  May  19,  1926,  who  after  preparing 
at  the  Allendale  School,  entered  the  Choate  School,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 

Rufus  K.  Dryer  for  many  years  had  been  interested  in 
farming  and  had  long  planned  after  his  retirement  from 
business  to  purchase  a  farm  and  take  up  his  residence  in 
Virginia.  However,  after  his  actual  retirement  he  became 
interested  in  the  Finger  Lake  region  of  New  York  State  and 
in  1914,  after  disposing  of  the  brown  stone  house  on  East 
Avenue  that  he  had  built  and  occupied  for  many  years,  and 
in  which  he  had  brought  up  his  family,  he  purchased  High- 
acres  Farm  situated  above  Seneca  Lake  just  south  of  Geneva, 
New  York,  where  he  spent  the  latter  days  of  his  life  and 
where  he  died  on  October  27,  1937,  at  the  age  of  91.  He  is 
buried  with  the  other  deceased  members  of  the  family  in  the 
family  plot  in  Holy  Sepulchre  Cemetery  at  Rochester.  He 
was  survived  by  his  wife,  Margaretta  E.  Dryer,  who  died 
March  29,  1941,  at  the  age  of  93;  Leora  M.  Dryer,  and  two 
of  his  sons,  James  C.  and  Joseph  F.  Dryer  and  by  his  six 
grandchildren. 

Fitting  tributes  to  his  character  and  his  useful  life  are 
embodied  in  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  time  of  his  death 
by  his  bank  and  by  the  Rochester  Clearing  House  Association. 
Following  are  copies  of  these  resolutions : 

The  Rochester  Clearing  House  Association  has  suffered  a 
real  loss  in  the  passing  of  Rufus  Keeler  Dryer,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Monroe  County  Savings  Bank. 
He  was  the  oldest  Trustee  of  the  Banks  of  Rochester,  both 
in  age  and  in  period  of  service. 

The  Association  has  gained  much  from  his  keen  foresight 
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and  invaluable  experience.  His  unfailing  optimism,  engen¬ 
dered  by  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  problems  at  hand, 
stimulated  the  work  of  the  Association,  especially  during 
the  trying  days  of  the  Bank  Holiday. 

Mr.  Dryer  has  been  associated  with  many  financial, 
charitable,  and  business  institutions  during  his  long  years  of 
service,  and  he  will  be  remembered  gratefully  by  all  of  them 
for  his  contributions  to  their  success. 

His  personal  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  who  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  associate  with  him.  In  spite  of  the  many  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  demands  made  upon  him  in  business  life,  he 
retained  those  enviable  qualities  of  modesty  and  simplicity 
of  living. 

We  shall  miss  his  counsel  and  encouragement.  His  family 
will  miss  him  to  a  far  greater  measure — and  it  is  to  them 
that  we  express  our  deepest  sympathy  in  his  passing. 

By  this  resolution  we  would  honor  the  life  and  work  of 
Rufus  Keeler  Dryer. 

Rochester,  New  York 
November  the  fifth 

Death  has  taken  from  our  midst  Rufus  Keeler  Dryer,  our 
beloved  and  esteemed  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Trustee. 
His  extreme  modesty  and  simplicity  of  living  have  so  en¬ 
deared  him  to  all  of  us  that  we  shall  miss  him  greatly  at  our 
meetings  and  councils  and  in  our  daily  life. 

Mr.  Dryer  has  served  this  Bank  as  Trustee  since  1883 — a 
service  of  over  fifty  years — as  Vice-President  and  beginning 
in  1918  as  President  until  1934  when,  at  his  own  request,  he 
was  relieved  of  the  heavy  responsibilities  he  had  borne  so 
ably,  especially  during  the  depression  period,  to  become  the 
first  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Monroe  County 
Savings  Bank. 

His  interests,  especially  during  his  later  life,  were  centered 
in  his  family  and  in  his  Bank.  To  live  with  and  for  his  family 
was  his  great  comfort;  to  be  engaged  in  his  calling  at  the 
Bank  was  his  joy  and  pleasure.  During  the  depressing  period 
of  the  Bank  holiday  his  spirit  of  optimism  stimulated  all 
those  who  were  associated  with  him  to  solve  the  problems 
at  hand  with  courage  and  determination.  At  one  time  his 
optimistic  outlook  found  expression  in  the  statement:  “We 
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are  coming  through  all  right,  if  we  only  wait.  This  world  is 
too  big  to  give  up.” 

His  long  years  of  service  to  the  Monroe  County  Savings 
Bank,  his  courageous  leadership,  his  wise  judgments,  his 
ability  to  solve  new  problems  and  to  meet  the  changing 
conditions  in  the  banking  world  with  an  open  mind,  have 
created  for  us,  his  associates,  a  heritage  to  be  cherished 
always. 

Of  all  his  business  interests,  his  Bank  was  his  pride  and 
received  his  first  and  most  careful  attention.  Nevertheless,  he 
found  time  to  devote  to  his  other  important  interests  in  the 
community.  He  served  as  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  of  the 
James  Cunningham  Company,  as  officer  and  adviser  of  the 
Curtice  Brothers  Company,  as  director  and  officer  of  the 
Merchants  Bank,  and  as  trustee  and  chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Security  Trust  Company.  The  benefits 
which  these  and  other  organizations  derived  from  his  affili¬ 
ation  with  them,  we  can  appreciate  from  our  own  experience. 

To  his  family  we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy,  especially 
to  her  who  has  been  his  companion  for  so  many  years.  For 
them  there  is  sorrow  in  his  passing,  but  tempered  by  the  joy 
that  he  has  been  spared  so  many  years. 

We,  the  Trustees  of  the  Monroe  County  Savings  Bank, 
wish  to  record  our  esteem  and  affection  in  this  simple 
memorial. 

Rochester,  New  York 
October  twenty-seventh 
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APPENDIX  A 


RUFUS  J.  DRYER 

Some  six  months  after  his  death  an  exhibition  of  Rufus 
Dryer’s  paintings  was  arranged  by  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Francis 
E.  Cunningham.  Descriptive  of  his  work,  the  following 
newspaper  accounts  may  be  of  interest.  Under  date  of  No¬ 
vember  23,  1937,  appear  the  following  two  accounts. 

Memorial  Gallery  Opens  Dryer  Show,  Artist’s  Works 

Include  59  Pieces 

Exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  the  Memorial 
Art  Gallery  are  art  works  of  a  Rochester  native  who  lived 
many  years  in  France  and  became  widely  known  there  as  a 
decorative  artist. 

The  artist  is  the  late  Rufus  Dryer,  son  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer, 
board  chairman  of  the  Monroe  County  Savings  Bank  who 
died  two  weeks  before  he  was  to  see  his  son’s  work  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  . 

Widespread  interest  in  the  memorial  exhibition  of  59 
pieces  including  drawings  and  water  colors  is  reported  by 
the  Gallery  which  yesterday  announced  the  gift  of  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  portraits  in  the  collection  as  a  permanent 
memorial.  The  donor  is  a  sister,  Miss  Leora  Dryer  of  Geneva. 
The  picture,  considered  one  of  the  strongest  portraits  painted 
by  the  late  Mr.  Dryer,  is  entitled  “Portrait  of  a  Duchess,” 
and  the  subject  is  not  further  identified.  It  shows  Mr.  Dryer’s 
bold  brush  work  to  best  advantage  and  emphasizes  his  almost 
uncanny  camera-like  ability  to  picture  a  subject  on  canvas 

without  yielding  feeling  to  detail.  ... 

Born  in  Rochester  in  1880,  the  artist  died  this  year  in 
Geneva,  where  he  resided  with  his  family  after  his  return 
from  Paris  four  years  ago.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
Bradstreet’s  School  here,  and  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy 
After  his  preparatory  school  work  he  studied  for  several 
years  with  the  famed  Robert  Henri  in  New  \  ork,  and  later 

went  to  Spain  for  additional  study. 

His  Paris  studio  was  established  in  1910,  and  he  worked 
there  from  that  time  with  the  exception  of  occasional  visits 
to  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  travels  in  Europe.  In  1916  he  volun- 
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teered  for  service  with  the  American  Ambulance  Corps,  be¬ 
coming  director  of  a  section  near  Paris. 

The  Rochester  Gallery  memorial  exhibition  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  phases  of  his  versatile  career.  His  first  work  shows 
influences  of  the  early  American  school.  Succeeding  paintings 
comprise  a  retrospective  analysis  of  his  work,  showing  in¬ 
fluences  from  the  modern  French  school.  However,  Dryer 
consistently  maintained  his  individuality.  After  the  war  he 
fell  for  awhile  under  the  influence  of  the  cubist  school  of 
art,  but  never  completely  surrendered.  His  paintings  for  this 
period  still  show  noteworthy  form.  His  last  work  was  done 
at  Geneva  and  included  landscapes  of  the  Finger  Lakes  area. 

The  exhibition  will  be  open  through  Sunday  between  3 
and  5  p.  m. 

Dryer  Exhibition 

The  paintings  by  the  late  Rufus  Dryer,  assembled  for 
Memorial  Gallery  by  Kathleen  McEnery  Cunningham,  form 
an  interesting  study,  even  more  interesting  than  most  retro¬ 
spective  exhibitions.  The  exhibition  covers  the  years  from 
1907,  when  Mr.  Dryer  was  a  student  of  Robert  Herni,  through 
to  1934  during  which  period  he  was  interested  by  rising 
schools  of  French  painting  and  experiments  in  several  of  them 
but  never  succumbed  to  mere  imitation  as  lesser  men  too  often 
have.  One  feels  in  these  paintings  a  spirit  forever  reaching 
for  expression  and  never  quite  satisfied  with  accomplishment. 
In  them  all,  in  spite  of  occasional  complete  reversals  of 
technique,  there  is  a  background  of  undestroyable  individual¬ 
ity. 

The  Spanish  landscapes  and  portraits,  the  flatly  painted, 
vital  portraits  of  the  1920-34  period,  the  lovely  “First  Com¬ 
munion”  and  the  characteristic  of  the  late  Rufus  K.  Dryer, 
father  of  the  artist,  done  in  1911,  are  notable  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  1913  “compositions,”  experiments  in  cubism,  are 
particularly  interesting  as  disclosing  the  attitude  of  one  who 
salvaged  from  the  theory  its  possibilities  for  beauty  but  was 
not  interested  in  carrying  it  through  its  ultimate  “reduction 
to  absurdity.” 

Mr.  Dryer  won  high  estimation  from  French  critics  when 
he  turned  to  the  field  of  decorative  art.  Three  screens  included 
in  the  exhibition  typify  different  phases  of  this  work.  The 
craftsmanship  and  the  feeling  for  composition  displayed  in 
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the  screen  in  lacquer  and  the  painted  screen  in  floral  design, 
are  notable.  The  same  qualities  went  into  the  making  of  the 
screen  with  the  exquisitely  drawn  dancing  figures,  but  it  has 
an  added  quality  of  simplicity  which  sets  it  apart.. 

Mrs.  Cunningham  has  made  a  notable  contribution  by  her 
work  in  assembling  and  cataloging  this  exhibition  and  by 
her  interpretive  foreward  to  the  catalog. 
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OLD  FAMILY  LETTERS 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  to  Miss  Mary  Keeler. 

Rush,  N.  Y. 
August  28,  1837 

Respected  Madam: 

I  hope  the  receipt  of  this  epistle  will  give  you  neither  surprize  nor 
disgust.  I  am  induced  to  take  the  liberty  of  thus  addressing  you  from  a 
desire  to  alter  my  present  condition  and  through  the  high  esteem A  have 
conceived  for  you.  The  circumstances  in  which  I  have  been  placed  have, 
heretofore,  prevented  me  from  addressing  anyone.  They  are  now  such  as 
to  induce  me  to  wish  to  unite  my  fortunes,  at  a  convenient  period,  wit 
those  of  another.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  I  may  be  privileged  to  pay  my 
addresses  to  you  to  the  end  that  you  may  become  more  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  me  and  that  in  due  time,  should  we  be  mutually  pleased, 
I  may  solicit  your  hand  in  marriage.  Something  of  my  character  and 
reputation  may  be  already  known  to  you,  with  my  circumstances  I  cou 
acquaint  you  and  should  you  require  any  other  evidence  I  could  refer 
you  to  persons  whose  character  and  standing  would  entitle  them  to  credit. 
I  hope  that  you  will  consider  the  honesty  of  my  intentions  in  making 
this  request  and  I  have  confidence  and  faith  in  the  generosity  of  your 
disposition  and  the  benevolence  of  your  heart  sufficient  to  induce  me  to 
believe  that  you  will  treat  it  with  frankness  and  candor.  Should  you 
favor  me  with  an  affirmative  answer,  which  I  can  but  hope,  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  pay  you  a  visit  soon  after  I  receive  it,  but  should  you  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  put  a  negative  upon  my  request,  I  shall  take  good  care  not  to 
let  my  presence  become  troublesome  to  you  in  the  future.  I  will  endeavor 
to  call  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  at  your  house  when  I  shall  hope 
to  receive  your  answer. 

With  sentiments  of  highest  esteem,  I  am 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

Cyrus  Dryer 


To  Miss  Keeler 
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A  letter  written  by  Betsy  Bradley  while  on  a  visit  to  her 
former  home  at  Galway  to  her  daughter,  Mary  Keeler,  at 
Rush. 


Dear  Mary : 


1149629 


Galway 

November  the  6th,  1837 


I  did  not  answer  your  letter  as  soon  as  I  intended.  The  evening  that  I 
received  your  letter  Sally  received  one  from  Troy  informing  her  that  Philo 
was  very  sick  with  the  quinsy  and  they  wanted  her  to  come  down  im¬ 
mediately.  They  thought  it  doubtful  whether  he  would  recover.  She 
accordingly  started  next  morning  very  early.  When  she  arrived  there  she 
found  him  better.  He  had  his  throat  opened  and  it  gave  him  relief . 

Sally  stayed  with  them  a  week.  He  then  returned  home  with  her.  I 
thought  I  would  not  write  until  I  heard  from  him.  The  week  that  he 
was  taken  sick  we  all  had  an  invitation  to  Sara  Dauchy’s  wedding.  Dot 
and  Henry  were  expecting  to  come  down  if  Philo  had  not  been  sick,  but 
they  did  not  go.  Philo  got  so  smart  that  Sally  attended  the  wedding. 
She  was  married  in  the  afternoon  at  three  o’clock  and  started  that  after¬ 
noon  on  board  of  the  steam  boat  for  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  She 
returned  last  week.  She  was  married  in  a  plain  white  muslin  frock  without 
a  single  ornament.  We  had  a  large  share  of  the  wedding  cake  sent  up. 
There  was  but  two  kinds,  fruit  and  sponge  cake.  They  did  not  ask  anyone 
but  their  connections. 

Mary  Ann  Vedder  was  married  in  September  to  Chauncey  Vibberd. 
They  took  a  trip  to  Niagra  Falls.  They  expect  to  live  in  Schenectady. 

Dr.  Harrison  had  a  fall  from  a  wagon  in  August  and  hurt  one  of  his 
legs.  He  failed  very  fast  after  his  fall.  He  died  a  week  ago  last  Saturday. 
He  sent  for  me  to  come  to  him  the  evening  before  he  died.  Henry  carried 
me  down  and  I  stayed  with  him  two  or  three  hours.  He  talked  very 
freely  on  the  subject  of  death.  He  thought  with  all  his  sufferings  he  en¬ 
joyed  more  comfort  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life.  His  family  seems 
to  take  his  loss  very  much.  Mary  is  not  married.  It  is  thought  she  will 
be  soon.  She  has  been  home  all  summer  and  fall  and  I  believe  she  expects 
to  stay  with  her  mother  through  the  winter. 

Frances  Mead  was  here  last  week  and  spent  the  afternoon  with  us. 
She  is  very  much  engaged  in  making  bed  quilts  and  other  necessary  articles 
for  housekeeping.  I  brought  some  patterns  from  Troy  for  making  pocket 
handkerchiefs.  She  took  them  home  and  drew  them  off.  I  should  draw 
one  on  the  corner  of  your  letter,  but  I  thought  I  would  wait  until  D.  A. 
comes  up.  She  and  William  Russ  expect  to  come  up  with  Philo  the  next 
time  he  comes  to  make  a  short  visit.  I  expect  another  pattern  then  that 
Hannah  was  a-working  when  I  was  there.  It  was  very  handsome. 

I  think  you  had  better  get  you  a  .  .  .  frock  for  this  winter.  They  are 
worn  more  than  any  other  for  winter,  and  should  I  live  to  come  home  in 
the  spring  I  will  get  some  silk  for  you  a  dress  such  as  you  will  make  up 
your  mind  to  have.  You  mentioned  that  you  would  like  a  shawl.  I  think 
you  had  better  wait  awhile.  They  are  beginning  to  wear  embroidered 
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marino.  D.  A.  Dauchey  has  got  some  marino  and  is  going  to  have  it  em¬ 
broidered  soon.  If  I  think  it  will  do,  perhaps  I  shall  get  one  .for  you.  1 

think  you  had  better  wait.  ...  , 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  have  been  so  industrious  as  to  make  you  one 

frock.  I  hope  you  will  continue  your  industry  and  not  think  you  have 

You  may  think  it  strange  that  I  stay  here  and  spend  the  winter  but  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  stay.  My  friends  were  all  of  them  very  anxious 
to  have  me  stay  and  I  stayed  much  longer  in  Connecticut  than  I  expected 
when  I  got  back  here  I  felt  as  if  I  was  willing  to  stay  for  the  tall,  as  it  i 
was  tired  of  jouryning  and  it  was  so  cold  I  thought  I  had  better  stay. 
My  friends  say,  tell  the  children  not  to  feel  anxious  for  if  I  am  sick  they 
will  take  good  care  of  me.  I  ought  to  be  humble  under  the  sense  of  Crod  s 

goodness  in  giving  me  so  many  kind  friends. 

Uncle  Teremiah  wants  me  to  spend  the  winter  with  them.  He  thinks 
they  will  be  very  lonesome.  Sally  expects  to  board  this  winter  at  the 
Mansion  House.  George  and  Charles  both  say  they  shall  have  me  a  part 
of  the  winter,  Philo  says,  she  would  not  stay  anywheres  but  at  his  house. 
He  expects  to  come  to  the  west  in  the  winter.  If  he  does  he  will,  of  course, 
make  you  a  visit.  George  Dauchy  says  he  intends  to  do  something  towards 
keeping  me,  thus  he  has  sent  me  three  bottles  of  good  wine.  He  says, 
“Aunt  Betsy,  drink  them  up  and  you  shall  have  more.  He  thinks  it 
will  be  good  for  me.  He  thinks  old  people  want  something  to  resuscitate 
them  up.  He  sent  up  a  fine  bunch  of  sweet  potatoes,  D.  A.  has  got  me  a 
jar  of  ginger  sweet  meats,  so  you  see  I  am  well  provided  for.  I  hope  I 
may  have  a  word  of  gratitude  for  such  kindness.  .n.  , 

I  have  not  seen  any  of  my  friends  at  Troy  since  I  received  Phillip  s 
(Keeler)  letter  but  if  I  am  well  I  expect  to  go  there  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  and  then  I  will  talk  with  them  and  will  write  and  let  him  know 
what  the  result  will  be.  I  have  taken  up  with  Phillip’s  advice  about  the 
money  I  left  in  Troy  with  Philo.  I  expect  to  have  George  and  Charles 
and  Philo’s  names  to  the  note  so  I  think  it  will  be  safe.  I  have  signed  the 
deed  for  my  land  and  I  expect  that  Philo  will  bring  the  note  home  with 

him  the  first  time  he  comes  home.  .  . 

You  must  tell  Minerva  that  she  must  write  and  let  me  know  how  it  is 
about  the  Doctor.  Nathan  writes,  tell  Aunt  Betsy  she  must  stay  all  winter 
for  I  think  there  won’t  be  any  room  at  Cousin  Phillip  s  table  for  her. 
He  expects  the  Doctor  will  occupy  her  place.  Tell  her  I  want  her  to  let 
me  know  how  it  is  with  Pheb,  whether  she  takes  snuff  yet. 

Give  my  love  to  all  inquiring  friends. 

Your  affectionate  mother, 

Betsy  Keeler 

P.  S. 

Mary,  your  friends  all  send  their  love  to  you  all. 
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A  letter  from  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  to  Miss  Mary  Keeler. 

Rush,  N.  Y. 
November  17,  1837 

My  dear  Madam: 

I  was  indeed  happy  to  receive  your  kind  favor  of  the  15th  instant. 
When  I  first  addressed  you  I  did  it  after  mature  deliberation,  having  no 
design  or  desire  to  trifle  with  you.  I  therefore  highly  approve  of  the 
desire  you  manifest  in  having  your  Mother’s  approbation  of  the  course 
you  pursue  for  I  am  told  you  have  a  mother  who  is  every  way  capable 
of  judging  what  is  best  for  you  and  it  satisfies  me  that  you  are  not  re¬ 
gardless  of  her  opinions  and  wishes.  I  have,  therefore,  waited  patiently 
for  your  mother’s  return  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance 
and  her  permission  to  visit  you  but  in  that  I  am  dissapointed  notwith¬ 
standing.  I  should  have  been  exceedingly  happy  to  have  visited  you  and 
to  have  seen  you  more  frequently  than  I  have.  Yet  I  have  not  felt  that 
you  are  doing  wrong  in  keeping  me  in  suspense  because  from  what  you 
said  I  did  not  expect  a  decided  answer  to  my  proposal  until  your  mother 
returned.  However,  having  become  a  little  more  acquainted  with  me, 
you  are  now  better  prepared  to  give  me  an  answer  than  you  were  then. 
By  becoming  better  acquainted  with  you,  my  attachment  for  you  has 
greatly  increased  and  the  esteem  which  I  early  conceived  for  you  is  so 
high  that  I  can  but  cherish  it.  Decide  upon  my  proposal  as  you  will,  I 
still  esteem  you  and  I  am  still  attached  to  you  and  this  attachment  I  feel 
no  desire  to  control  so  long  as  you  will  give  me  any  encouragement  to 
hope  that  I  may  succeed  in  gaining  your  affection.  I  am  still  desirous  of 
paying  my  addresses  to  you  with  the  end  in  view  which  I  first  proposed. 
However  rough  and  harsh  my  exterior  may  be,  however  uncouth  and 
unceremonious  my  manner,  should  you  now  favor  me  with  an  affirmative 
answer,  I  trust  you  will  find  in  me  a  susceptibility  to  the  tenderest  im¬ 
pression  and  a  heart  capable  of  discovering  an  affection  worthy  of  you. 
Consult,  if  you  please,  your  brother,  consult  anyone  else,  consult  your¬ 
self,  and  if  you  can  consistently  give  me  an  affirmative  answer  I  shall 
indeed  be  happy  to  receive  it.  You  may  give  me  your  answer  at  any  time 
when  you  shall  have  determined  what  it  shall  be,  and  allow  me  still  to  be 

Very  respectfully,  your  humble  servant 

Cyrus  Dryer 

For  Miss  Mary  E.  Keeler 


Letter  from  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  to  Mrs.  Betsy  Keeler. 

Rush 
October  1838 

Much  Respected  Madam: 

You  will  pardon  me,  I  trust,  for  thus  addressing  you  at  this  time. 
Perhaps  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  render  it  proper  for  you  to 
know  from  me  that  upon  my  first  introduction  to  your  daughter  Mary  I 
conceived  an  esteem  for  her  which  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  say  has 
ripened  into  a  sentiment  which  I  cannot  but  cherish,  let  my  condition  in 
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life  be  what  it  may,  and  I  am  happy  in  the  assurance  that  this  sentiment 
is  reciprocal.  With  this  assurance  I  sought  and  obtained  the  promise  of 
her  hand  in  marriage  and  nothing  now  remains  but  your  sanction  to  the 
contract.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  neither  individual  talent,  acquired 
ability  nor  moral  worth  to  urge  in  defence  of  the  request  I  ask,  and  I  can 
readily  conceive  the  reluctance  with  which  you  might  give  your  consent 
even  to  one  who  possessed  all  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree  a.nd 
Providence  has  not  as  yet  propitiously  raised  me  to  circumstances  which 
you  might  think  worthy  of  your  sanction;  yet  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
notwithstanding  my  want  of  individual  talent,  acquired  ability,  moral 
worth  and  pecuniary  preferment,  I  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  your 
consent  to  our  engagement,  to  be  consumated  in  due  time.  Something  of 
my  character  and  reputation  you  may  already  know,  but  my  pecuniary 
circumstances  have  prevented  me  from  asking  your  approval  of  the  step 
we  have  taken  at  an  earlier  period  and  they  constituted  my  only  reason 
for  deferring  the  consumation  of  our  engagement  even  for  a  single  day. 
I  have  no  means  of  support  other  than  those  which  I  derive  from  my 
profession,  and  at  present  they  are  too  limited  to  bear  any  great  increase 
of  expense,  and  I  aread  the  thought  of  ever  being  the  instrument  of  re¬ 
ducing  that  worthy  being,  your  daughter,  to  want  or  even  inconvenience 
in  any  particular;  and  yet  I  am  not  certain  if  I  were  firmly  settled  down 
in  this  community  but  that  it  would  give  them  a  degree  of  confidence  in 
me  which  I  should  not  obtain  otherwise  and  be  the  direct  road  to  pecuniary 
advancement.  Indeed,  I  am  told  by  some  of  my  best  friends,  with  all 
appearance  of  honesty,  that  it  is  the  only  course  which  I  can  pursue  to 
effect  that  advantage  and  that  while  I  remain  in  my  present  position  to 
all  appearances  ready  any  day  to  change  my  “whereabouts”  I  cannot 
expect  any  great  increase  of  either  professional  business  or  the  confidence 

of  the  community.  .  . 

If  you  will  grant  the  favor  I  ask,  I  beg  you  will  express  your  opinion 

on  this  subject  freely.  Anxious  as  I  am  for  the  hand  of  your  daughter,  I 
have  no  desire  to  act  rashly  or  unadvisedly  in  this  matter. 

Believing  that  all  things  will  yet  work  together  for  good,  I  shall  yet 
await  patiently  for  that  auspicious  day  to  arrive  when  I  may  claim  her 
hand  and  we  may  be  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  marriage,  when  her 
happiness  will  ever  be  the  privilege  of  my  particular  care. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem  for  yourself,  I  am 

Very  respectfully,  your  humble  servant 

To  Mrs.  Keeler  Cyrus  Dryer 


A  letter  to  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  from  his  friend  David  Prince, 
who  was  a  young  doctor  starting  practice  in  the  then  frontier 
town  of  Payson,  Illinois. 

Cincinnati 
February  10,  1839 

Dear  Friend : 

Yours  of  the  22nd  instant  has  just  come  to  hand  and  agreeable  to  your 
request  I  proceed  to  answer  it  immediately .  Nothing  could  have  afforded 
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me  greater  gratification  than  the  reception  after  so  long  a  silence  of  a 
friendly  epistle  from  you.  I  trust  it  will  require  greater  mishaps  than  the 
miscarriage  of  a  letter  to  interrupt  the  perpetuity  of  our  correspondence. 

I  trust  there  is  such  a  mutual  feeling  of  esteem  as  will  insure  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  our  epistletory  communications  if  circumstances  may  prevent 
our  visiting  each  other. 

Dear  me!  You  have  got  married ,  have  you?  How  could  such  an  old 
bachelor  spirit  as  you  have  ever  mustered  the  resolution  to  put  off  the 
garb  of  single  blessedness  and  drape  yourself  in  the  matrimonial  mantle? 
How  could  such  a  cautious  disposition  as  yourself  be  induced  to  abandon 
the  post  you  occupy,  freedom  and  independence  for  the  trammels  of 
domestic  life?  But  knowing  your  character  in  past,  at  least,  it  speaks  all 
the  more  in  favor  of  your  better  half.  I  know  that  she  must  be  one  of  the 
noblest  of  her  sex  or  you  would  not  have  connected  yourself  with  her. 
If  then  she  be  as  she  must  be,  a  woman  indeed,  I  am  not  sure  but  you 
have  committed  one  of  the  noblest  deeds  you  ever  have  or  ever  can  com¬ 
mit.  If  you  have  a  partner  of  intelligence  in  whom  you  can  place  implicit 
confidence  and  who  feels  that  she  can,  in  turn,  place  the  most  unreserved 
confidence  in  you;  if  there  exist  similarity  of  taste  and  all  those  circum¬ 
stances  which  will  strengthen  and  perpetuate  mutual  attachment,  I  would 
not  pretend  to  estimate  the  fortune  you  and  she  have  acquired.  It  is  more 
than  wealth,  it  is  more  than  honor,  yea,  it  is  more  than  immortality 
upon  the  historic  page.  It  cannot  be  estimated.  It  were  a  libel  upon  the 
matrimonial  institution  to  attempt  to  reckon  the  value  of  its  blessings  in 
dollars  and  cents  or  by  any  other  form  of  human  computation.  Of  such  I 
do  know  is  the  character  of  your  bosom  companion.  I  have  no  fear  for 
your  happiness.  You  are  a  prize  which  will  weigh  down  the  scale  of 
woman’s  judgment.  While  bachelor  ease  and  indifference  placed  on  the 
opposite  side  will  fly  up  like  a  feather  and  kick  the  beam.  You  have 
exchanged  a  paltry  trinket  for  a  diamond.  The  enjoyments  of  celibacy 
will  soon  become  stale  as  their  novelty  wears  off.  Those  of  matrimony 
will  accumulate  and  strengthen  with  (at  least  in  your  case  or  where  both 
parties  are  what  they  ought  to  be)  the  progress  of  time. 

Now  concerning  those  much  talked  of  blessings  of  matrimony  I  have 
some  curiosity,  and  if  I  were  to  meet  one  with  superior  intelligence, 
modesty  with  a  suitable  degree  of  independence  of  character  to  be  above 
the  common  foibles  of  her  sex,  kind  to  all  with  warmth  of  affection  to 
her  friends,  with  feelings  and  modes  of  thinking,  not  masculine  but  above 
those  of  the  generality  of  her  sex,  I  should  be  willing  to  risk  something 
for  the  knowledge  which  experience  alone  can  bestow.  I  think  I  have 
found  one  who  will  fully  come  up  to  the  above  description  and  though 
I  have  as  yet  no  demands  on  her,  it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  she  does  not 
change  her  name. 

You  inquire  what  I  have  done  in  Payson  (Illinois)?  As  much  as  I  could 
reasonably  expect.  I  have  not  made  much  money  here  but  I  have  planted 
the  seed  and  it  has  taken  root.  I  think  I  have  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  people  so  that  in  the  future  I  shall  probably  have  as  much  practice 
as  I  shall  wish  to  attend  to.  Our  place  is  flourishing  and  will  probably 
become  a  good-sized  little  country  place.  Am  thus  far  much  pleased  with 
Cincinnati.  The  medical  schools,  I  believe,  number  about  100  students 
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each.  Though  the  number  of  students  is  about  equal,  the  medical  college 
of  Ohio  enjoys  more  advantages  which  the  medical  department  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  College  does  not  and  stands  upon  the  firmest  foundation.  The 
hospital  is  connected  with  the  old  school  (Ohio  Medical  College).  Two 
of  our  professors  have  not  their  superiors  in  the  United  States,  namely , 
Professor  Mussey,  our  surgeon  and  Professor  Lock  in  chemistry.  Professor 
Morehead  is  an  excellent  lecturer.  During  the  winter  the  war  has  been 
carried  on  pretty  briskly  and  is  not  still  yet.  The  new  school  has  been 
fighting  for  an  equal  share  in  the  hospital,  but  it  is  as  yet  uncertain 
whether  it  will  succeed.  The  Legislature  have  not  yet  decided  the  matter. 
Dr.  Delamater  is  not  here  this  winter,  nor  do  I  know  whether  he  intends 
to  come  here  at  all.  I  presume  it  will  depend  very  much  upon  circumstances. 

Dr.  Mussey’ s  operation  upon  the  epelectic  seems  to  promise  success. 
The  wound  healed  kindly.  He  had  one  slight  fit  after  the  operation.  The 
numbness  in  a  great  measure  passed  away  on  the  opposite  side.  He  has 
been  kept  on  farinaceous  food  ever  since  the  operation  and  within  a  few 
days  he  has  become  somewhat  pletheric  and  has  had  a  return  of  the  fits 
and  of  the  numbness  on  the  opposite  side.  What  the  final  result  may  be 
is  very  uncertain. 

The  sooner  this  letter  brings  back  an  answer  the  better  pleased  I  shall  be. 

My  best  respects  to  your  lady.  Remember  me  to  all  inquiring  friends. 

Believe  me, 

Your  enduring  friend 

David  Prince 


Letter  from  Rufus  Keeler  to  his  sister,  Mary  Keeler  Dryer. 

Rochester 
October  31,  1847 

Mrs.  Mary  Dryer 

c/o  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer 

Reeds  Corners,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sister: 

Since  my  return  from  the  East  I  have  promised  myself  a  dozen  times 
that  I  would  write  you  and  have  broken  that  promise  as  many  times, 
and  then  I  have  promptly  promised  myself  that  I  would  come  and  visit 
you  this  fall,  but  in  consequence  of  the  bad  roads  and  many  other  en¬ 
gagements  which  have  been  pressing  is  my  only  apology.  You  will  recall 
that  I  told  you  when  you  were  here  last  summer  that  if  we  visited  any¬ 
where  this  fall  it  would  be  Ira’s,  but  I  am  ashamed  to  say  we  have  not  as 
yet  made  them  a  visit.  Yet  I  called  there  a  few  days  since  on  my  return 
from  Medina  where  I  had  been  on  business  and  spent  one  night  with 
them.  I  found  them  very  much  afflicted  with  inflamation  of  the  eye.  The 
whole  family  has  had  it.  The  children  have  pretty  much  recovered  from 
it  but  Ira  and  Clarissa  could  hardly  bear  the  light.  I  heard  from  them 
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last  Friday.  They  were  on  the  gain.  It  has  been  some  seven  or  eight  weeks 
since  they  were  first  attacked  with  it. 

Harriet  was  to  commence  keeping  house,  her  husband  having  just 
completed  his  new  house.  Mother  has  not  been  to  Troy  on  account  of 
their  sickness  this  fall. 

When  last  we  were  East  we  visited  old  Galway  and  the  old  farm. 
Everything  is  very  much  changed,  but  few  of  the  old  neighbors  are  left. 
I  called  on  Rowland  Green.  They  were  well,  his  mother  is  still  living  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  Old  Aunt  Elizabeth  Reynolds  and  Phebe 
are  still  living  on  the  old  homestead.  They  are  all  that  is  left  of  all  that 
went  to  compose  our  old  neighborhood.  We  made  a  short  call  at  Uncle 
Ira  Bailey.  He  and  Aunt  Ester  were  well  except  that  he  has  been  blind 
for  several  years.  As  you  are  aware,  however,  he  is  able  to  get  about  on 
his  farm  by  feeling  his  way  with  his  cane.  They  seemed  very  thankful 
for  our  short  visit.  Bun  Whiting,  the  boy  you  recall  used  to  live  with 
them,  has  just  returned  from  the  Army  where  he  has  been  for  the  past 
five  years.  He  spent  the  winter  with  them.  We  also  rambled  about  on  the 
old  farm  where  I  found  a  great  many  objects  that  seemed  to  me  like  old 
and  familiar  friends.  Although  the  old  farm  is  much  changed  from  what 
it  was  when  I  left,  still  there  is  a  thousand  objects  that  seem  as  though  I 
had  left  there  but  yesterday.  Still  with  all  these  things  to  gladden  me, 
my  mind  was  filled  with  feelings  of  sorrow  when  I  looked  back  to  those 
days  when  we  all  surrounded  the  paternal  fireside  and  were  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  each  other  s  society.  Just  half  of  this  number  has  gone  down  to 
the  silent  tomb,  the  others  are  scattered  abroad,  having  found  new  affec¬ 
tions  and  separate  interests,  and  the  tie  that  once  united  is  almost  severed. 
Still  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  may  all  be  united  in  eternity 
where  there  will  be  no  more  parting  forever. 

We  also  visited  the  graves  of  our  father  and  brother  Philo.  The  graves 
are  well  taken  care  of.  They  had  just  completed  a  new  fence  around  the 
graves  and  all  seems  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

We  spent  about  one  week  in  Troy  visiting  our  friends  and  had  a  very 
pleasant  time. 

We  were  in  New  York  one  week,  but  through  the  extremely  hot 
weather  we  could  not  go  out  much,  which  made  it  rather  unpleasant  for 
us.  The  remainder  of  the  time  we  spent  at  Ballston  and  Saratoga  Springs. 
Everything  there  was  all  gaiety  and  life.  We  spent  our  time  there  very 
pleasantly. 

Minerva  and  Ellen  are  still  at  Rush.  I  have  not  heard  from  them  for 
some  two  weeks.  Whether  they  will  spend  the  winter  with  me  or  not  I 
don’t  know.  I  shall  write  them  soon  if  they  don’t  come  down.  I  have 
been  expecting  a  letter  from  the  Doctor  for  some  time.  He  can  always 
find  something  to  write  about  and  plenty  of  time  to  do  it.  Tell  him  I 
always  expect  two  letters  from  him  to  every  one. 

Now  if  you  can  find  out  half  of  this  you  will  do  better  than  I  think 
you  will  as  I  have  had  half  a  dozen  or  more  children  on  my  back  whilst 
writing.  By  the  by,  how  is  that  boy  Rufus?  Take  good  care  of  him.  I 
expect  his  name  will  make  a  man  of  him. 

Truly  yours, 

Rufus  Keeler 
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This  letter  was  written  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  to  his  brother 
a  few  days  after  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Ellen  Amantha, 
and  less  than  a  week  before  his  own  death. 


Webster 
March  17,  1852 

Dear  Brother: 

When  you  last  heard  from  us  we  were  probably  rejoicing  in  health, 
but  now  we  are  prostrate  with  grief.  Our  eldest  and  most  beloved  daughter, 
Ellen,  is  dead,  suddenly  struck  down  from  our  embrace  and  laid  in  the 
grave.  In  less  than  four  days  from  the  commencement  of  her  disease  that 
bright  flower  which  we  fondly  hoped  was  formed  to  mature  and  bloom 
with  us  for  long  years  to  come  is  blasted.  She  is  taken  from  us  at  a  time 
and  at  an  age  when  our  expectations  of  her  being  honorable  and  useful 
were  most  sanguine  and  her  promise  great.  She  was  a  child  of  no  ordinary 
mind,  and  if  she  had  had  the  opportunity  of  some  it  would  have  been 
more  apparent  to  all  that  it  was.  There  was  a  great  dignity  of  her  manner 
that  I  believe  commended  her  to  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  nature  and  her  mind  would  wander  from  nature  up  to  nature’s 
god  and  in  her  pensive  mood  she  would  sometimes  evolve  thoughts  that 
would  almost  startle  a  .  .  .  and  then  her  joyousness  and  warmth  would 
win  you  to  love.  She  was  growing  to  a  faultless  form.  Her  carriage  was 
dignified  and  her  step  elastic.  Her  dazzling  eye  and  crimson  cheek  and 
smiling  lip  seem  with  me  now,  but  I  know  the  relentless  hand  of  death 
has  faded  them  and  that  she  is  laid  in  her  grave,  but  no  grave  can  confine 
her  spirit.  I  do  not  mourn  that  she  is  dead  but  because  she  died  for  I  think 
she  had  full  preparation  for  all  the  joys  that  God  can  give  and  that  she 
is  now  with  him. 

Often  times  before  when  my  family  have  been  sick  and  in  the  still 
hours  of  night  I  have  thought  on  the  double  responsibility  of  husband, 
father  and  physician  my  heart  has  almost  been  ready  to  break,  but  when 
I  saw  this  pretty  child  sicken  and  die  before  my  very  eyes  and  no  strength 
of  mine  could  save  her,  I  was  almost  overwhelmed. 

She  was  taken  last  Thursday  morning  with  a  strong  chill,  but  we  did 
not  deem  her  so  sick  as  she  was  two  years  ago  with  the  same  disease,  or 
so  much  so  as  Alice  was  a  few  weeks  ago  until  after  one  o’clock  on 
Sunday  morning.  I  lay  down  at  half  past  one  and  slept  until  about  half 
past  three  when  Mary  called  me  up  and  I  saw  it  was  all  bad.  I  called  in 
one  of  our  physicians  and  he  thought  the  congestion  so  great  that  he 
proposed  to  bleed  her  again  as  the  only  hope,  and  I  had  none  in  that. 
Never  the  less,  it  was  done  and  I  sent  to  the  city  for  Professor  Moore 
(Dr.  E.  Mott  Moore)  but  it  all  could  not  avail.  She  died  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  has  left  a  void  in  our  hearts  which  nothing 
can  fill  and  I  don’t  know  when  I  am  going  to  get  above  it,  but  I  must 
try  and  I  must  succeed  if  possible  for  my  wife’s  health  and  my  other 
children  demand  it.  If  she  had  lived  four  days  more  she  would  have  been 
eleven  years  and  a  half  old. 

Abel  and  family  and  Elon  and  Eliza  were  over  yesterday  to  the  funeral 
and  said  that  Father  was  considerably  smarter  so  that  last  week  he 
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walked  over  to  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  He  had  a  poor  turn  not  long  ago  and  I  was  over 
there  twice  to  see  him.  We  did  not  think  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that  two 
of  his  grand  children  so  full  of  life  and  spirit  would  precede  him  to  the 
grave,  but  the  ways  of  life  and  Providence  are  incalculable  and  past  finding 
out.  When  there  is  death  in  the  ...  no  medicine  can  cure.  The  rest  of  us 
are  perhaps  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  Mary’s  health  has  been  pretty 
good  this  winter  and  she  has  so  far  bourne  under  this  overwhelming 
berevement  better  than  I  expected.  No  one  knew  Ellen  so  well  as  she 
and  there  is  no  one  in  whose  heart  her  memory  will  be  more  lastingly 
enshrined  than  in  hers. 

Write  us  when  you  receive  this  and  give  us  your  sympathy  for  we  are 
in  deep  distress. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Cyrus  Dryer 


Letter  to  Rufus  K.  Dryer  from  Bradley  Keeler  dated  De¬ 
cember  9th,  1916. 


National  City,  Calif.  Dec.  9th  1916 

8  P.  M. 

Dear  old  Ruf — 

Am  just  in  receipt  of  your  good  letter  from  Beauford,  S.  C.  and  it  has 
done  me  heaps  of  good,  for  I  was,  or  have  been,  wondering  whether  you 
were  not  disgusted  with  my  emotional  documents,  but  you  have  to  take 
them,  for  I  have  arrived  at  that  age  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  a 
fine  friend — as  I  know  you — just  exactly  how  I  feel.  It  is  the  first  time  in 
my  life  such  an  occurance  has  taken  place  and  I  will  just  say  thank  you 
once  more,  even  if  you  get  mad  about  it.  It  you  cannot  write  a  better 
letter  than  I  do,  I  sure  am  “way  off.”  Your  letters  are  concise  and  to 
the  point  and  no  space  wasted,  as  mine  are  in  trying  to  explain  what  I 
have  written.  .  .  . 

I  decided  not  to  go  to  San  Diego  tonight  in  our  automobile,  as  it  was 
too  cold  and  I  lack  an  overcoat,  in  fact,  I  haven’t  had  one  or  needed  one 
for  years.  The  days  here  are  delightful,  but  the  nights  clear  and  cold.  No 
rain  yet. 

I  thought  your  boy  Joseph  was  to  live  with  you  at  the  farm  house, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  big  enough  for  you  all.  James  lives  in  the 
old  Cunningham  place,  No?  It’s  too  bad  that  Rufus  has  the  war  fever 
and  is  in  love  with  France.  Most  of  the  boys,  I  am  told,  are  stuck  on 
Paris  after  living  there  awhile.  Tell  all  of  them  that  they  have  a  cousin 
out  here  worth  knowing  and  who  will  always  be  honestly  glad  to  see 
them.  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  he  will  succeed  in  a  year  or  two  to  get 
his  head  above  water. 

It’s  all  smooth  sailing  now,  thanks  to  you  and  the  future  looks  bright. 
Judging  from  your  hunting  exploits  and  general  appearance,  you  will 
probably  outlive  me  for  many  years,  but  don’t  let  that  make  any  difference 
about  a  trip  to  Southern  California  at  any  and  all  times.  My  kid  feels 
just  as  I  do. 
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I  am  sorry  (really  sorry)  that  Barney  is  trying  to  grow  richer  on  stock 
investments.  Hasn’t  he  enough  for  all  ordinary  comforts  now? 

Well  here’s  what  I  started  to  write  about.  Have  you  the  Rockwell  and 
Keeler  Genealogy  by  James  Boughton,  published  by  William  F.  Jones  in 
1903,  73  Broad  Street,  New  York.  If  you  have ,  it  will  save  me  a  lot  of 
truble  in  filling  up  ancestral  tables.  The  family  will  see  if  they  can  find 
a  good  ancestral  table  in  San  Diego  to-night  and  I  will  begin  filling  it  in 
at  once.  I  will  enclose  with  this  several  memos,  mostly  of  Col.  P.  B. 
Bradley  which  you  had  better  keep  in  ancestral  tables  when  you  get  them. 
My  eyes  bother  me  a  bit  to-night  so  will  leave  off  til  to-morrow.  Have 
had  my  second  sight  for  about  ten  years  now,  i.  e.  haven’t  had  to  use 
specs,  but  getting  a  bit  bad  just  now. 

December  10th  12M 

Just  a  line  to  say  that  the  family  could  not  find  the  tables  I  wanted  in 
two  San  Diego  book  stores,  but  learned  of  another  store  where  they  were 
likely  to  be  found.  Have  written  them  today. 

Just  drop  me  a  short  note — (don’t  try  to  answer  this  letter)  stating 
whether  you  have  above  genealogy. 

Your  friend  Babcock  has  a  pleasant  looking  residence.  Big  enough  for  a 
hotel.  You  certainly  must  enjoy  it  there. 

It’s  sunshiny  but  freezy  today.  Can’t  get  warm. 

With  love  to  you  all  from  this  part  of  the  world. 

Affectionately,  your  cousin 

Brad 

P.  S.  You  may  be  interested  in  the  following  regarding  our  ancestors. 

Captain  Daniel  Bradley,  Jr.  of  Greenfield  Hill  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut 
removed  to  Ridgefield  in  1759  where  his  son  Phillip  also  settled  as  a 
merchant  and  represented  that  town  in  the  General  Assembly  at  38  sessions 
between  1769  and  1791.  In  May,  1769  he  was  appointed  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  in  October,  1771  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the 
16th  Regiment  of  State  Militia.  In  June,  1776  he  was  commissioned 
Colonel  of  one  of  the  two  Connecticut  regiments  comprised  in  General 
Wadsworth’s  Brigade  which  was  part  of  Washington’s  army  at  New 
York  and  which  were  stationed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
and  early  fall  of  1776  at  Bergen  City  and  Polus  Hook  (now  Jersey  City). 
In  October,  1776  they  moved  up  the  river  to  Fort  Lee  then  under  General 
Green’s  command.  In  November  most  of  the  Regiment  was  sent  across 
the  river  to  assist  in  defending  Fort  Washington  and  on  the  fall  of  the 
Fort  on  November  16th  was  captured  along  with  the  entire  garrison.  The 
regimental  personnel  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  consisted  of 
one  Lieutenant  Colonel;  four  Captains;  ten  Lieutenants;  eleven  Corporals; 
Six  Drum  and  Fifes  and  1,238  privates.  Colonel  Bradley  at  the  time  was 
in  Connecticut  on  sick  leave.  The  following  month,  on  January  1st,  he 
was  commissioned  a  Colonel  of  the  5th  Connecticut  Regiment  of  the  Line 
and  served  with  it  in  the  field  for  over  four  years.  There  were  over  24 
Keelers  in  Colonel  Bradley’s  regiment  but  while  most  of  them  were  re¬ 
lated  none  of  them  were  our  direct  ancestors.  When  the  British  returned 
to  Ridgefield  from  the  Danbury  raid  in  April,  1777  they  ransacked  Colonel 
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Bradley’s  house  and  destroyed  furniture  and  valuables  but  did  not  damage 
the  house. 

In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Convention  which  ratified  the 
.  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(The  above  is  from  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Graduates  of  Yale 
College,  Volume  II,  Pages  515  and  516.) 

“Lib”  Eddy  who  was  your  cousin  Elizabeth,  your  uncle  Ira  Keeler’s 
girl,  wrote  me  that  when  she  was  in  England  she  visited  the  old  Bradley 
manor  house  in  Devonshire  which  she  thinks  belonged  to  our  ancestors, 
the  coat  of  arms  being  the  same  as  the  one  in  the  Bradley  Book  in  the 
State  Library  at  Topeka,  Kansas.  The  manor  is  the  oldest  inhabited  house 
in  Devonshire.  In  regards  to  this,  would  say  that  Grand-ma  (Betsy 
Bradley)  gave  your  mother  the  coat  of  arms  above  referred  to  and  your 
mother  made  a  splendid  colored  sketch  of  it  on  sheepskin. 

“Lib”  Eddy’s  brother  Josiah,  son  of  Ira  Keeler,  inherited  from  Grand¬ 
ma  the  old  Bradley  Bible  and  his  son  Ira  B.  Keeler  of  Topeka  now  owns 
it.  It  is  dated  1809  and  the  first  entry  is  Phillip  B.  Bradley  and  Ruth 
Smith,  married  March  11,  1770. 
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APPENDIX  C 

THE  BRIGHTON  DRYERS 

AN  EXACT  COPY  OF  ENTRIES  APPEARING 
IN  THE  DRYER  FAMILY  BIBLE 

(Daniel  Smith  Edition,  Published  1825) 

(Note,  entries  are  not  in  chronological  order) 

Entries  copied  into  it  on  New  Years  day  1852  by  Matthew 
Dryer  who  died  the  11th  of  the  following  November.  Age  78. 
Matthew  Dryer  was  married  to  Mary  Wakeley  in  Rens- 
selaerville  April  20,  1802  in  the  28th  year  of  my  age.  My 
wife  in  the  17th  year  of  her  age. 


BIRTHS 

William  Wakeley  Dryer  was  born  in 
Rensellaerville,  Albany  County 
September  4,  1803  on  Sunday. 

Isban  Griffin  Dryer  was  born  in 
Rensselaerville,  Albany  County 
November  3,  1805  on  Sunday. 

Abel  Dryer  was  born  at  Hamilton 
Madison  County  February  6, 1808 
on  Saturday. 

Cyrus  Dryer  was  born  in  Cazanovia 
March  12,  1810  on  Monday. 

Levi  Dryer  was  born  in  Gorham, 
Ontario  County  July  5,  1812  on 
Sunday. 

Matthew  Dryer  born  May  24,  1774 

Anna  Dryer  born  August  28,  1776 

Deliverance  Dryer  born  April  15, 
1779 

William  Dryer  4th  born  October  17, 
1781 

Welcome  Dryer  born  May  1,  1784 

Zenas  Briggs  Dryer  born  August  6, 
1786 

Elizabeth  Dryer  born  February  26, 
1789 

Alanson  Dryer  born  October  9, 1792 

Darius  Dryer  born  April  11,  1796 


BIRTHS 

Elon  Dryer  was  born  in  Brighton, 
Monroe  County  August  24,  1820 
on  Thursday. 

Deliverance  Dryer  and  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Dryer  and  mother  of  the 
children  whose  names  are  under¬ 
written  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Dighton  November  12,  1754  and 
died  in  West  Stockbridge  April 
27,  1796  in  the  42  year  of  her  age. 


DEATHS 

Zenas  Dryer  died  in  Gorham  Oct. 
17, 1815  Age  1  year  and  4  months. 

William  W.  Dryer  died  at  Navoo 
October  4th,  1845  in  the  state  of 
Illinois.  Aged  42  years  1  month. 

Cyrus  Dryer  died  March  21,  1852  in 
Webster.  Aged  42  years  and  9 
days. 

Isban  G.  Dryer  died  November  10, 
1863  in  New  Albany,  Indiana. 
Aged  58  years  and  7  days. 

Abel  Dryer  died  October  14,  1871 
in  Brighton,  N.  Y.  Aged  63  years 
and  8  months. 
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BIRTHS 

Horatio  Dryer  born  November  26, 
1799 

William  Dryer  the  father  of  the 
above  mentioned  children  was 
born  in  Rehoboth  October  29, 
1749  and  died  in  West  Stockbridge 
September  1,  1819  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age. 

Zenas  Dryer  was  born  in  Gorham 
June  21,  1814  on  Tuesday. 

Elizabeth  Dryer  was  born  in  Gor¬ 
ham  December  22,  1816  on  Sun¬ 
day. 


DEATHS 

Levi  T.  Dryer  died  January  30,  1884 
in  Racine,  Wisconsin  aged  72 
years  and  7  months. 

Matthew  Dryer  died  November  11, 
1832.  Aged  78  years  and  6  months. 

Mary  Dryer  wife  of  the  above  died 
October  19,  1859.  Aged  74  years. 

Elon  Dryer  died  June  28, 1889.  Aged 
68  years  and  10  months. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Dryer  Bancroft  de¬ 
parted  this  life  Thursday  May 
16, 1895-  Aged  78  years,  4  months 
and  24  days. 


PRE-REVOLUTIONARY  TRAILS  TROD  BY  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY  ON  INTERESTING  HUNT  FOR  FABLED  LOST 

“TRYON  CITY” 

(Copy  of  a  Newspaper  Article  of  1922) 

Incelement  weather  has  pursued  the  Historical  Society  in 
their  efforts  to  hold  a  field  day  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
certain  parts  of  Irondequoit  where  the  “lost  city  of  Ironde- 
quoit,”  Tryon  City  was  supposed  to  have  been  located. 
After  several  postponements  through  bad  weather  it  was 
decided  to  make  the  trip  yesterday  and  a  large  number  of 
the  members  met  at  the  Landing  road  at  3  o’clock  for  the 
start  of  the  expedition,  which  was  led  by  A.  Emerson 
Babcock. 

As  the  party  progressed,  Mr.  Babcock  explained  the 
historical  references  of  the  famous  old  landmarks.  He  said: 
‘‘The  terminus  of  this  road  at  the  Landing  marked  the  end 
of  civilization  in  this  section.  From  this  point  through  to 
the  Niagra  River  was  one  great  wilderness.  There  was  no 
section  that  I  can  recall  that  has  more  interesting  historical 
sites  along  its  less  than  two  miles  of  length  than  the  Landing 
road,  along  which  were  camping  places  of  the  Senecas,  of 
Butler’s  army,  of  De  Nonville’s  troops. 

Old  Deep  Rattlesnake  Spring 

On  Mr.  Dryer’s  place,  close  to  this  road  we  find  the  Deep 
Rattlesnake  Spring  which  forms  to  this  day  in  deed  of  land 
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a  permanent  description  in  lines  and  boundaries.  Near  Mr. 
Dryer’s  farm  was  one  that  President  Harding’s  ancestors 
invested  their  money  in  upon  the  advice  and  solicitation  of 
Salmon  Tryon.  From  the  Deep  Rattlesnake  Spring  flows  a 
little  creek  of  icy  cold  water  which  was  at  one  time  alive 
with  brook  trout.  This  stream  flowed  into  Allyn’s  creek  and 
along  this  creek  were  the  powder  mills  that  blew  up  in  1863, 
causing  great  loss  of  life.  Along  this  road,  Oliver  Culver, 
one  of  our  greatest  pioneers,  hauled  a  schooner  of  forty  tons 
by  twenty-six  oxen  and  moored  it  in  the  creek  at  the  landing. 
This  schooner  was  built  on  the  Hoyt  place,  corner  of  Clover 
road  and  East  avenue.  Picture  to  yourself  the  sight  they  must 
have  made  in  this  journey  to  the  landing.  All  men  of  promi¬ 
nence,  Indian  warriors,  British  officers,  all  our  early  settlers 
travelled  over  this  road.” 


Site  of  the  City  of  Tryon 

Speaking  of  the  city  of  Tryon,  Mr.  Babcock  said,  “Salmon 
Tryon,  the  founder  of  this  place,  came  from  Ballston,  Sara¬ 
toga  county,  N.  Y.,  prior  to  1797,  when  he  founded  this 
city  expecting  it  to  become  the  great  city  of  the  Genesee 
Valley.  He  was  a  shrewd  business  man  and  prominently 
identified  with  all  matters  of  public  benefit.  Finally  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  sell  his  city  of  Tryon  site  and  make  some 
money  so  he  sold  out  his  holdings  to  one  John  Tryon  of 
Canaan,  N.  Y.,  for  $3,500.00.” 

“The  old  store  was  built  in  1799  and  opened  under  the 
name  of  John  Tryon  and  Co.  It  was  the  first  and  only  store 
this  side  of  Canandaigua  and  was  located  on  this  bluff  on 
the  Landing  road.  Its  business  was  extensive,  particularly  in 
barter  with  the  Indians  and  settlers  who  came  from  long 
distances  to  trade.” 

“The  Landing  itself  was  the  oldest  and  most  noteworthy 
place  in  this  whole  section  and  was  given  this  name  because 
it  was  the  landing  place  of  the  early  Indians  who  came  from 
the  Great  Lakes.  Indian  trails  led  from  this  place  to  the 
Genesee  River  and  to  the  towns  of  the  Seneca  nation  and  to 
all  points  east,  west,  north  and  south.  Every  particle  of  this 
ground  is  rich  in  historical  association.  It  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  trading  center  in  the  lower  Genesee  Valley.  Across 
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the  creek  the  huge  domed  shaped  hill  in  front  of  us  was 
originally  connected  to  the  mainland  by  a  high,  narrow 
ridge.  The  action  of  the  elements  has  washed  away  this 
ridge  leaving  this  hill  an  island.  Along  this  hill  a  trail  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  mainland  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  thence 
north  to  the  sand  bar  at  the  lake.  A  second  trail  turned  east 
at  the  ridge  extending  through  Sodus  to  Oswego.  On  August 
10,  1669,  LaSalle,  the  French  explorer,  looking  for  the  Ohio 
River,  came  into  this  section.” 

Bridge  Connected  Trails 

“The  Landing  Bridge  in  existence  at  this  place  was  for 
years  a  means  of  communication  to  the  trading  center  from 
the  trails  along  the  mainland.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  Ironde- 
quoit  Landing,  Captain  Schuyler  selected  a  location  for  his 
trading  house  secure  from  French  surveillance,  yet  affording 
easy  access  to  Lake  Ontario.  This  was  known  as  Schuyler’s 
Block  House.  At  this  place,  in  1798,  Oliver  Culver  while 
excavating  for  the  erection  of  a  building  found  the  foundation 
logs  for  a  block  house  evidently  destroyed  by  fire.  Large 
quantities  of  musket  balls  and  other  material  were  also 
found.  When  I  first  visited  this  place  as  a  small  boy  I  found 
flints  in  great  quantities.” 

“To  the  north  of  us,”  continued  Mr.  Babcock,  “stands 
old  Sugar  Loaf  Hill.  Near  this  place,  at  an  inland  flat,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  ship  building  place  in  the  early  days.” 

“Mr.  Barnes  informs  me  a  custom  house  was  in  operation 
at  this  place  after  the  Revolution  but  I  know  nothing  further 
about  it.” 

“Two  weeks  ago  today,  Charles  P.  Barnes,  only  living  son 
of  Squire  Barnes,  went  with  me  over  this  whole  section. 
We  found  this  so  changed  that  it  took  us  some  time  before 
we  could  determine  the  location  of  many  of  these  old  sites.” 


FROM  NOTES  ON  THE  TOWN  OF  BRIGHTON 
BY  HARWOOD  BROWNELL  DRYER 

(Mr.  Dryer  has  written  very  interestingly  of  the  pioneer 
life  in  the  early  days  of  Brighton  which  was  all  ready  a 
settlement  before  Hamlet  Scrantom  had  built  his  first  log 
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cabin  at  what  is  now  Rochester.  As  Mr.  Dryer’s  notes  cover 
comprehensively  all  of  Brighton  and  most  of  the  early 
families,  I  am  only  including  in  this  such  of  them  as  may 
pertain  to  the  Dryer  family.  The  first  of  his  notes  are  extracts 
from  the  town  records.) 

A  Book  “1st  of  Records  for  the  Town  of  Brighton’’ 

So  reads  the  title  page  of  a  rubbed  and  much  worn  old 
volume  bound  in  boards  with  a  calfskin  back.  It  contains 
the  records  for  the  Town  “Clerk”  for  the  first  15  or  16  years 
following  its  organization  to  about  1830.  Pages  1  and  2  con¬ 
tain  the  minutes  of  the  first  town  meeting,  that  most  demo¬ 
cratic  of  community  institutions  which  was  held  Tune  11, 
1814. 


A  number  of  pages  carry  descriptions  of  roads  already 
surveyed  and  in  use.  Others  were  entered  as  they  were  cut 
through  the  forest.  One  entry,  dated  September  10th,  1800, 
describes  a  “Road  Laid  out  from  the  Rattlesnake  spring  to 
the  Genesee  River  beginning  at  a  stake  in  Road  leading  from 
Richardsons  to  the  Landing  ...  to  a  stake  on  the  East  Bank 
of  the  Genesee  River  opposite  to  the  Old  Mill.  ...” 

Deep  Rattlesnake  Spring  is  on  the  Barnard  place,  on  Land¬ 
ing  Road  just  north  of  Linden.  This  property  purchased  by 
Matthew  Dryer  in  1817  was  in  the  possession  of  that  family 
almost  120  years. 

The  “Old  Mill”  referred  to  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Genesee  was,  I  assume,  that  of  Indian  Allan,  built  in  1789, 
immediately  south  of  where  Main  Street  now  is,  then  non¬ 
existent. 

The  Highway  Department’s  surveys  of  the  early  roads  in 
the  Town  were  taken  directly  from  this  old  book  of  the 
earliest  records. 

“The  above-mentioned  road  passed  the  house  of  Orringh 
Stone.  This  house  is  still  standing  on  East  Avenue  opposite 
the  old  Indian  Council  Rock.  It  was  built  in  the  1790’s  and 
is  no  doubt  the  oldest  house  in  the  town.” 


“Taken  up  by  the  subscriber  some  time  in  the  month  of 
November  last  one  yearling  steer  and  one  yearling  heifer  the 
steer  of  a  Brindle  colour  and  heifer  of  a  pale  Red. 

Recorded  Dec.  1st  1818 


Matthew  Dryer” 
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“Page  after  page  is  given  over  to  ‘strays,’  a  description  of 
farm  animals  which  had  ‘come  into  the  inclosure’  of  some 
farmer  who  listed  them  with  the  Town  Clerk.  Here  is  a 
typical  entry:  ‘Came  into  the  inclosure  of  the  subscriber  on 
or  about  the  first  day  of  December  a  2  year  old  heafer  dark 
brown  with  some  white  on  the  belly. 

Brighton  December  27,  1832 

Matthew  Dryer’ 


The  following  are  extracts  from  an  article  entitled : 
“EARLY  FAMILIES  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE 
ALLYN’S  CREEK  REGION.”  By  Harwood  Brownell  Dryer. 

“At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  Genesee  Country  was 
Indian  territory,  but  it  became  the  white  man’s  just  as  rapidly 
as  he  could  take  it.  In  1786  Montgomery  County  was  ex¬ 
tended  westward  to  the  Niagra  River,  but  in  1789  Ontario 
County  was  formed  from  the  western  portion  of  it. 

“This  local  area  was  included.  In  1802  the  land  west  of 
the  Genesee  River  became  Genesee  County.  It  was  not  until 
1821  that  Monroe  County  was  created.  Its  boundaries  have 
not  been  changed.  The  cartographers  were  kept  busy,  how¬ 
ever,  altering  names  and  boundaries  of  the  townships. 

“In  1789  the  area  comprising  the  present  Towns  of  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Pittsford,  Perinton,  Penfield,  Webster,  Henrietta,  and 
Irondequoit,  and  that  portion  of  the  City  of  Rochester  east 
of  the  River  was  organized  into  the  District  of  Northfield. 
In  1794  this  was  made  a  township  of  the  same  name.  A  school 
was  established  in  what  is  now  Pittsford,  a  Mr.  Burrows 
teaching.  Some  years  later,  in  1808,  the  name  Northfield 
was  changed  to  Boyle.  In  1810,  Penfield  then  including 
Webster  was  set  off,  in  1812  Perinton.  The  Town  was  thus 
boiled  down  to  Smallwood  which  name  it  acquired  in  1813. 
The  ink  had  scarcely  dried  on  the  maps  however,  when  the 
erasers  were  again  applied  and  lo,  in  place  of  Smallwood 
two  new  names  appeared,  Brighton  and  Pittsford.  Henrietta 
was  set  off  from  the  latter  in  1818,  Webster  from  Penfield  in 
1840. 

“While  the  country  was  still  wilderness,  the  fur  trade  with 
the  Indians  was  a  very  profitable  one  for  which  French  and 
English  long  had  vied.  The  outlet  from  the  Genesee  Country 
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was  down  the  River  from  the  Back  country  to  a  point  above 
the  rapids.  From  here  a  trail  led  generally  eastward  to  the 
Irondequoit  Landing,  now  in  Ellison  Park.  At  that  time  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  head  of  Irondequoit  Bay  for  thirty  or 
forty  ton  schooners  docked  at  the  Landing  to  discharge  and 
take  on  cargoes. 

“There  was  a  trading  post  at  this  location  in  1721  and 
1722,  established  by  Captain  Peter  Schuyler.  Ruins  of  aban¬ 
doned  structures  were  in  evidence  when  John  Lusk  of  New¬ 
ington,  Connecticut  purchased  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land 
at  the  head  of  the  Bay  in  1789.  He  was  not  alone  in  this 
venture  but  had  associated  with  him  several  others,  one  of 
whom  was  Enos  Stone. 

“In  1797,  John  Tryon  appears,  purchasing  property  already 
laid  out  in  town  lots  ‘near  the  Gerundegut  Landing,’  as 
stated  in  the  Register  of  Deeds.  For  this  tract  he  paid  $3,500. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  City  of  Tryon.  Two  years  later 
Tryon  built  a  store  and  storehouse,  the  only  one  this  side  of 
Canandaigua.  Oliver  Culver,  then  a  young  man,  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  store.  A  mill  was  constructed,  also  a  distillery 
and  a  tannery  and  in  1801  a  blacksmith  shop.  The  presence 
of  a  customs  house  indicates  considerable  trade  with  Canada. 

“But  let  us  go  back  a  few  years  to  1789  when  Captian 
Timothy  Allyn  came  from  Massachusetts  and  settled  here  at 
Allyn’s  Creek.  It  is  believed  he  built  his  log  cabin  on  the 
knoll  where  the  Bastian  house  now  stands  at  the  corner  of 
East  Avenue  and  Allyn’s  Creek  Road.  Oliver  Culver  in  his 
biographical  notes  states  that  after  Allyn  left,  he  sold  his 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  to  John  and  Soloman  Hatch.  It 
seems  he  became  lonely  and  stayed  but  a  brief  time,  going 
east  to  Geneva.  Culver  goes  on  to  state  that  he,  himself,  in 
company  with  the  Hatches  built  a  saw  mill  on  the  Creek 
just  south  of  what  is  now  East  Avenue.  This  was  in  1806. 
That  mill  remained  until  a  late  date. 

“The  year  1789  seems  to  have  been  a  momentous  one  in 
our  local  history.  Ebenezer  Allan,  commonly  called  ‘Indian 
Allan,’  built  a  saw  mill,  then  a  grist  mill  on  his  ‘Hundred 
Acre  Tract’  on  the  west  side  of  the  Genesee  River.  This  was 
not  in  Northfield  but  was  the  beginning  of  a  community 
that  eventually  became  Rochester.  There  were  at  that  time 
three  low  waterfalls  with  a  total  drop  of  fourteen  feet  at  a 
point  in  the  river  bed  where  Broad  Street  now  crosses.  This 
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produced  the  water  power  for  Allan’s  mills.  These  falls  were 
cut  back  for  the  Erie  Canal  aqueduct. 

“A  word  should  be  said  to  avoid  any  possible  confusion 
between  Indian  Allan  and  Captain  Timothy  Allyn.  They 
were  contemporaries  but  were  men  of  quite  different  stamp. 
Indian  Allan  whose  surname  was  signed  A, 1,1, a, n,  bore  a  most 
unsavory  reputation.  He  was  unprincipled,  cruel,  resource¬ 
ful,  a  forger,  bigamist,  and  murderer.  Captain  Timothy 
Allyn’s  surname  I  find  variously  spelled  but  Mr.  Emerson 
Babcock  has  found  Allyn’s  will.  His  signature  thereon  to 
me  conclusively  corroborates  the  spelling  of  A,l,l,y,n.  Allyn 
was  a  fine  man  and  one  who  attained  honor  and  distinction 
in  his  community. 

“The  primitive  period  has  left  us  little.  The  once  flourish¬ 
ing  community  of  Tryon  at  the  Landing  was  soon  abandoned 
and  by  1818  was  slipping  into  decay. 

“There  is  one  notable  building  remaining  from  an  early 
date,  the  Orringh  Stone  Tavern  on  East  Avenue  opposite 
Council  Rock,  the  home  of  Miss  Ellen  Tolan.  The  date  of 
1790  has  been  ascribed  to  it.  That  seems  just  a  bit  early  to  me. 

“However,  it  is  accepted  that  this  was  the  first  frame  house 
to  be  erected  in  this  vicinity.  Captain  Enos  Stone  settled  his 
son  Orringh  in  this  home  in  the  wilderness.  For  many  years 
this  was  the  only  public  house  this  side  of  Canandaigua  and 
as  such  must  have  done  a  thriving  business.  Many  notables 
enjoyed  its  hospitality.  Louis  Philippe  of  France  with  his 
brothers,  Aaron  Burr  and  his  daughter,  Joseph  Brandt, 
Lafayette  were  some.  Until  1805  there  could  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  trail  continuing  on  to  the  west  for 
Oliver  Culver  writes, 

“  ‘In  1805-6,  myself,  Orange  Stone,  George  Dailey,  Samuel 
Spafford,  and  Miles  Northup,  with  the  help  of  $50  appropri¬ 
ated  from  the  town  of  Northfield,  cut  out  the  road,  two 
rods  wide,  from  Orange  Stone’s  to  the  river,  four  miles.’ 

“This  was  called  the  River  Road.  Its  course  I  have  been 
unable  as  yet  to  accurately  determine. 

“The  road  to  Canandaigua  from  Allyn’s  Creek  was  opened 
at  an  early  date  for  that  was  the  road  to  civilisation.  The 
road  from  the  Creek  to  the  Landing  dates  from  about  1800. 
A  wide  trail  extended  from  the  Landing  straight  to  the  Stone 
Tavern. 

“After  1800  more  settlers  began  to  come  in  and  the  Allyn’s 
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Creek  community  was  formed.  This  made  a  steady  and  sub¬ 
stantial  growth.  This  was  the  period  of  the  establishing  of 
homes.  The  scout  and  the  Indian  fighter  had  gone  but  the 
country  was  still  wild.  As  late  as  1816  the  town  was  paying 
$10  bounty  for  wolf  scalps. 

‘  ‘One  of  the  first  settlers  was  Enos  Blossom  who  came  from 
Lenox,  Mass.,  in  1790  and  built  on  the  Landing  Road  where 
the  Firehouse  now  stands. 

“Isaac  Barnes  came  from  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  about  1800 
and  built  on  the  knoll  across  from  Allyn’s  Creek  School  on 
the  site  of  the  Jenkins  house.  He  was  one  of  the  investors  in 
Tryon  Town  property.  He  operated  a  saw  mill  and  later 
established  a  flour  milling  business  that  is  still  in  operation. 
In  1825  he  built  or  had  built  for  him  the  Barnes  Mill.  He 
purchased  and  installed  in  it  the  old  Indian  Allan  mill  stones, 
those  rolling  stones  of  local  history  that  were  constantly 
changing  owners.  I  assume  the  reason  for  this  was  their 
small  size.  Later  Isaac  Barnes  installed  other  stones  in  his 
mill  and  these  ceased  their  grinding.  They  were  used  as 
steps  for  years.  Then  their  moss  gathering  days  closed  when 
they  were  given  by  the  Barnes  family  and  were  moved  back 
to  Rochester  to  become  lamp  bases  at  the  steps  of  the  City 
Hall,  in  1873.  Now,  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
they  first  turned  in  the  Allan  mill  at  the  Falls  of  the  Genesee, 
they  repose  in  the  corridor  walls  of  the  Monroe  County  Court 
House,  only  a  stone’s  throw  distant.  The  great  grandfathers 
of  a  number  of  those  present  doubtless  carried  their  wheat 
to  mill  on  horseback  and  returned  home  with  flour  ground 
’twixt  these  old  mill  stones. 

“The  Barnes  Mill  previously  referred  to  still  stands,  set 
high  above  Allyn’s  Creek  just  north  of  Linden  Road.  It  is 
yet  owned  and  operated  by  one  of  the  Barnes  family. 

“The  son  of  Isaac  Barnes  was  Charles  M.  Barnes,  in  later 
life  called  ‘Square’  Barnes.  He  was  a  man  much  thought  of 
and  respected,  one  who  took  a  great  interest  in  boys.  He 
was  a  kindly  man  but  firm  and  just. 

“Very  recently  I  looked  through  some  of  the  numerous 
deeds  of  various  parcels  that  went  to  make  up  the  Matthew 
Dryer  homestead  and  farm.  The  house  still  stands  on  Land¬ 
ing  Road,  only  recently  going  out  of  the  family.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  Dr.  Maurice  Barnard.  By  the  original  deed 
dated  March,  1817,  Daniel  Penfield,  of  the  Town  of  Penfield, 
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conveyed  to  Matthew  Dryer,  of  the  Town  of  Gorham,  53 
acres  for  the  sum  of  $440.  This  included  the  site  of  the  home¬ 
stead  and  Deep  Rattlesnake  Spring.  Since  the  highway  was 
improved,  this  historic  spring  has  flowed  from  the  very  base 
of  the  concrete  retaining  wall.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
this  wall  was  not  constructed  of  local  stone.  It  would  have 
been  far  more  attractive  and  appropriate. 

“When  I  used  to  go  there  as  a  boy,  a  long  well  sweep  lay 
through  the  crotch  of  a  tree  on  the  south  bank  of  the  little 
gully.  A  water  bucket  hung  from  a  pole  on  the  long  end  and 
a  stone  secured  to  the  short  end  acted  as  counterbalance. 
How  good  that  water  tasted  on  a  warm  morning !  Miss 
Mary  and  Miss  Jane  Dryer  were  living  at  that  time  and  I 
can  remember  their  keeping  their  milk  and  butter  in  a  box 
in  the  brook  where  the  peppermint  and  spearmint  grew 
luxuriantly. 

“Emerson  Babcock,  Jr.,  and  I  often  followed  the  Indian 
trail  along  the  westward  north  bank  of  Allyn’s  Creek  through 
the  farm.  A  portion  of  this  has  been  undercut  and  broken 
down  at  the  bend  of  the  creek  in  recent  years.  There  was 
another  spring  on  the  farm.  This  was  in  the  gully  that  has 
its  head  at  the  eastern  end  of  Cromwell  Drive.  A  hydraulic 
ram  raised  water  from  this  point  to  some  of  the  farm  build¬ 
ings.  We  hunted  woodchucks  on  these  hillsides  and  tried  to 
swim  in  the  too  shallow  pool  not  far  above  the  Big  Arch, 
that  is,  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  culvert.  I  remember 
with  what  abruptness  we  ceased  sunning  ourselves  on  the 
bank  one  morning  when  Laura  Holton  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  trail  nearby.  We  covered  our  confusion  as  best  we  could 
in  the  shallow  pool. 

“The  Dryer  farm  lay  on  both  sides  of  Landing  Road  and 
included  on  the  west,  most  of  that  piece  of  woods  back  of 
Oak  Lane  in  Smallwood.  The  buildings  were  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road. 

“The  original  house  was  a  long,  low,  rambling  structure 
with  woodshed,  shop  and  weaving  room  and  a  carriage  house 
extending  to  the  rear.  Here  Matthew  Dryer’s  family  was 
reared.  The  son  Abel  remained  at  home  and  worked  the  farm. 
Probably  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1832,  the  front  portion 
of  the  house  was  moved  to  the  north  and  a  second  house 
constructed  from  it.  I  am  unable  to  determine  when  the  elder 
family,  that  of  Matthew  Dryer,  moved  into  it,  but  during  the 
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Civil  War  Abel  Dryer  and  his  family  were  living  in  the 
house  on  the  original  site  by  the  spring.  There  being  seven 
daughters  growing  up,  a  severe  need  was  felt  for  a  parlor, 
so  the  two  story  front  was  erected.  This  provided  parlor, 
stair  hall,  and  guest  room.  I  imagine  that  cold,  stormy 
nights  offered  excuse  to  furnish  the  last  with  many  an  occu¬ 
pant.  Next  morning  for  breakfast  Mother  found  it  necessary 
to  stir  up  a  bigger  batch  of  pancakes  and  fry  more  sausage. 

“The  farm  adjoined  that  of  the  Barnes  Mill.  Abel  Dryer 
had  a  survey  made  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  corner  of 
the  mill  barn  foundation  extended  over  the  line.  Due  to  a 
discrepancy  in  the  early  survey,  a  triangle  perhaps  eighteen 
inches  wide  at  the  base  and  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  length 
was  formed.  ‘Square’  Barnes  offered  to  buy  it,  but  Abel 
thought  he  wouldn’t  sell.  He  was,  however,  willing  to  rent 
it.  So  these  two  good  friends  and  neighbors  made  a  perfectly 
good  business  deal  and  ‘Square’  Barnes  annually  paid  him 
15  cents  rental. 

“When  Marshfield  Parsons  moved  here  from  Springfield, 
Mass.,  about  1825,  he  purchased  from  Abel  Eaton  the 
property  which  now  lies  on  both  sides  of  East  Avenue  west 
of  the  Creek.  The  Rochester  Country  Club  occupies  part  of  it. 
The  tavern  was  purchased  along  with  it  but  Marshfield 
Parsons  never  himself  operated  it.  The  building  burned 
about  1872,  the  Thorpes  tell  me. 

“Parsons  lived  for  a  time  in  the  Enos  Blossom  house.  A 
letter  from  Marshfield  Parsons  written  in  1838  to  his  sister 
Tirzah  describes  some  of  his  business  interests  which  were 
extensive.  He  writes  of  operating  a  ‘misc.  mill,  a  saw  mill,  a 
powder  mill,  and  of  his  plans  with  Isaac  Barnes  for  the  en- 
largment  of  a  flour  mill.’ 

“Colonel  Enos  Blossom  Parsons,  called  Bloss  Parsons, 
lived  in  the  brick  house  after  the  father’s  death.  The  property 
was  rented  to  the  Rochester  Country  Club  about  1895.  The 
house  burned  in  1902,  the  barns  several  years  later.  I  well 
remember  the  latter  fire.  Perhaps  you  have  wondered  why 
the  circular  group  of  arbor  vitae  just  north  of  the  entrance 
to  the  property.  They  were  set  out  as  small  trees  around  the 
base  of  the  flag  pole. 

“Another  interest  of  Marshfield  Parsons  was  the  old 
Spring  House  on  Monroe  Avenue  east  of  Clover  Street.  This 
he  owned  with  its  farm  at  one  time.  Crosman  Crippen  and 
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Mr.  Fowler  tell  me  that  as  nearly  as  they  are  able  to  determine 
the  Spring  House  was  erected  about  1822  by  Joseph  Tousey. 
On  the  farm,  across  the  road  there  were  a  number  of  sulphur 
springs,  the  water  from  which  was  reputed  to  have  high 
medicinal  value.  This  became  a  very  popular  ‘cure’  and 
Rochester’s  first  resort.  Packets  on  the  Erie  Canal  docked  at 
its  very  door  and  it  was  quite  the  proper  thing  to  go  out 
from  Rochester  in  this  manner  for  dinner.  Dancing  in  the 
ball  room  followed  in  the  evening. 

“It  was  a  beautiful  old  room  equipped  like  all  good  ball 
rooms  of  the  period  with  a  spring  floor,  that  is,  a  finished 
floor  supported  on  light  oak  saplings.  These  floated  between 
the  floor  somewhat  above  the  joists  which  carried  the  ceiling 
below,  thus  preventing  a  calamity  in  case  of  overloading  or 
too  much  hilarity.  A  large  door  opened  into  the  wide  balcony 
extending  completely  across  the  front  of  the  building,  a 
delightful  place  to  sit  and  cool  off  after  a  warm  summer 
evening.  How  restful  after  a  happy  evening  on  the  dance 
floor  to  sit  for  a  time  and  enjoy  the  quiet  of  the  night, — or 
to  listen  to  the  chorus  of  Nature,  the  bull  frogs  in  the  canal 
basin,  the  tree  frogs  and  hylas,  the  harsh  fiddling  of  the 
katydids  in  the  nearby  elms  and  the  constant  pulsing  throb 
and  beat  of  the  myriad  crickets  ! 

“On  chill  evenings  the  fireplaces,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
room  were  lighted.  What  an  interesting  and  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  old  time  dance  must  have  presented  in  that  room, 
with  the  colorful  costumes  in  the  subdued  light  of  whale  oil 
or  camphene  lamps  and  the  flicker  of  fire  and  candle  light ! 

“The  gayety  is  gone  out  of  the  old  place,  and  the  balcony, 
but  the  room  is  little  changed  to-day.  The  building  is  four 
stories  high  with  an  attic.  There  were  balconies  at  both 
second  and  third  stories  across  the  front  and  one  on  the  rear 
at  the  second  floor  then  overlooking  the  then  busy  canal. 
Many  of  the  rooms  have  fireplaces.  The  original  stairway  is 
intact  and  in  excellent  condition  as  is  most  of  the  interior 
woodwork.  This  is  remarkable  considering  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  it  has  passed  in  recent  years.  It  is  very  much 
worth  a  visit. 

“Several  times  have  I  mentioned  Oliver  Culver.  In  1789, 
he  at  the  age  of  seventeen  with  another  boy,  both  from 
Orwell,  Vermont,  left  a  group  of  surveyors  with  whom  they 
were  traveling  west  and  came  on  foot  from  Schenectady. 
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They  stayed  near  the  Landing  with  Asa  Dunbar,  a  mulatto. 
Here  they  hunted  until  their  party  overtook  them.  Then 
they  went  on  to  Cleveland  by  water.  Culver  returned  later 
and  was  employed  by  Tryon  &  Adams  in  their  store.  Before 
he  married  he  boarded  with  Orringh  Stone.  In  1805  he 
married  Alice  Ray  of  Pittsford.  He  then  began  the  improving 
of  his  farm  which  he  had  purchased  about  1800.  It  included 
that  section  now  bounded  by  the  subway,  formerly  the  Erie 
Canal  bed,  Atlantic  Avenue  on  the  north,  Barrington  Street 
on  the  west  and  Hawthorn  Street  on  the  East.  In  1815  or 
1816  he  erected  a  fine  house  on  the  north  side  of  East  Avenue 
on  the  knoll  between  Culver  Road  and  East  Boulevard.  In 
1906  it  was  moved  to  a  lot  on  East  Boulevard,  No.  70,  just 
north  of  East  Avenue. 

“Architecturally,  this  is  the  finest  house  of  its  period 
remaining  to  us  built  in  the  old  Town  of  Brighton.  It  is  an 
excellent  New  England  type  with  well  designed  entrance 
porch  and  enriched  cornice.  There  are  still  seven  fireplaces 
in  the  house  including  two  in  the  ball  room.  This  is  a  fine 
large  room  about  fifty  feet  long  with  a  high  vaulted  ceiling. 
The  details  are  considerably  finer  and  more  delicate  than  that 
in  the  later  Spring  House.  The  Culver  place  was  a  tavern  or 
public  house.  It  remains  in  the  family  and  is  occupied  by  a 
great  grandson,  Lawrence  Smith.  Oliver  Culver  was  one  of 
Brighton’s  most  prominent  citizens  and  its  first  supervisor. 

“From  many  people  I  have  heard  of  the  three  old  oaks  at 
Allyn’s  Creek.  They  must  have  antedated  the  white  man  by 
a  century  or  more.  East  Avenue  and  Landing  Road  dipped 
rather  sharply  as  they  approached  the  creek.  The  old  bridges 
were  lower  than  now  and  likewise  the  Creek  Road.  The 
spring  freshets  often  overflowed  the  latter  and  the  people 
had  to  take  to  the  fields.  There  was  a  ford  in  the  creek  along¬ 
side  the  bridge  on  the  south.  Farmers  drove  through  and 
stopped  to  water  their  horses. 

“East  Avenue  and  Landing  Road,  as  I  said,  dipped  rather 
abruptly  at  their  meeting,  leaving  a  flatiron  shaped  plateau 
rising  between.  On  this  stood  the  three  great  oaks,  one  on 
the  extreme  point,  its  roots  struggling  to  retain  the  earth. 
They  were  enormous  trees  and  hollow  in  their  latter  years. 
In  these  cavities  tramps  and  others  seeking  shelter  often 
built  fires,  so  they  were  badly  charred.  They  were  taken 
down  when  the  road  was  improved,  I  presume  in  the  nineties. 
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I  should  like  someone  to  tell  me  when,  and  I  should  like  to 
find  someone  who  has  a  photograph  of  them,  if  such  exists. 

“One  of  the  very  picturesque  old  industries  of  Brighton 
was  the  burning  of  lime.  A  lime  kiln  with  two  trestles  and 
three  large  furnaces  was  located  back  on  what  is  now  Trevor 
Court.  Ambassador  Drive  was  the  lime  kiln  road  leading  to 
it.  This  was  operated  by  Abel  Dryer  and  his  son-in-law 
Horace  May,  who  lived  on  the  Drescher  property.  Jerry 
Copeland,  who  after  the  Boardman  family,  moved  to  East 
Avenue,  occupied  the  house  south  of  the  spring,  was  also 
connected  with  the  business.  Later  the  Rochester  Lime 
Company  was  formed  with  Mr.  Lauer.  As  the  older  ones 
dropped  out,  the  Lauers  took  over  the  business.  A  few  times 
we  children  were  permitted  to  ride  the  dump  cars  down  the 
long  steep  trestle.  That  was  quite  a  thrill.  The  quarry  was 
an  excellent  place  for  us  to  skate  in  winter,  when  operations 
were  shut  down.” 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HATCH 
FAMILY,  WRITTEN  BY  JARVIS  MALATIAH  HATCH 
OR  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  BETWEEN  THE  YEARS 

1850-1860 

In  “History  of  Berkshire  County,”  Page  378-379  is  described 
the  death  of  Col.  John  Brown,  who  was  killed  at  Stone 
Arabia,  in  Palatine,  N.  Y.,  in  an  ambuscade  by  Canadians, 
Tories,  and  Indians,  on  October  19,  1780,  his  birthday. 
Forty-five  of  his  men  were  likewise  killed.  They  were  led 
into  this  ambuscade  by  a  traitor.  Soloman  Hatch  was  killed 
in  this  fight.  His  younger  brother,  Nathaniel  Hatch,  was 
also  in  the  battle  and  escaped  by  concealing  himself  in  the 
trunk  of  a  hollow  tree.  He  afterward  lived  in  Rensselaerville. 

*  *  * 

Quotation  from  an  old  letter. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Feb.  2,  1860 

Sir:— 

I  am  grateful  to  learn  from  some  the  name  and  whereabouts  of  the 
Hatches  for  I  had  nearly  lost  sight  of  the  whole  of  them.  I  have  been 


I 
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trying  to  get  hold  of  a  book  called,  “The  Border  Wars”  by  Sims,  in 
which  I  hope  to  find  something  of  the  battle  in  which  Soloman  Hatch 
was  killed,  but  this  I  can  say  of  the  events  of  the  day,  having  heard  my 
father  relate  them  many  times.  Soloman  Hatch  was  killed  in  a  redoubt 
of  the  fort  and  was  probably  the  last  man  killed,  being  the  first  one  that 
was  found  a  short  distance  from  the  fort  when  they  went  out  to  bury  the 
dead.  Another  brother  of  his  concealed  himself  in  a  hollow  tree,  over 
which  he  heard  the  Indians  leap  without  discovering  him.  I  suppose  that 
the  fort  must  be  the  building  now  standing  three  miles  above  this  place, 
called  Mt.  Johnson,  which  was  built  by  Sir  William  Johnson. 

Further  Extracts  from  History  of  the  Hatch  Family 

Malatiah  Hatch  left  8  children.  He  was  married  about 

1750.  Mary  or  Samuel  was  the  oldest.  Mary  was  born  about 

1751.  SAMUEL  HATCH,  the  oldest  boy,  married  Esther 
Jarvis,  a  sister  of  William  Jarvis,  of  Pound  Ridge.  They 
were  married  about  1775  and  had  one  child,  Keturah  Hatch. 
They  lived  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  where  Mrs.  Hatch  died. 
After  her  death,  Samuel  Hatch  moved  to  Rensselaerville, 
N.  Y.,  in  1793,  taking  with  him  his  daughter  Keturah,  his 
only  child,  (Mother  of  Mrs.  Anna  K.  Bromley.)  where  he 
married  Esther  Griffin  Wakelee,  a  widow  from  Newton, 
Conn.,  with  two  children,  twins,  named  Abel  and  Mary, 
aged  at  that  time  about  9  years.  Abel  Wakelee  was  a  farmer 
and  is  still  living  in  Sherburne,  Chenango  County.  Mary 
Wakelee  was  married  to  Matthew  Dryer,  at  Rensselaerville, 
April  20,  1802.  Her  mother  was  sick  of  consumption  and 
died  about  six  months  afterward.  Matthew  Dryer  died  in 
Brighton,  Nov.  11,  1852,  age  78  yrs.  6  mos.  Mrs.  Mary 
Dryer,  his  widow,  died  in  Brighton  Oct.  19,  1859,  age  74  yrs. 
At  the  time  of  their  marriage  Mr.  Dryer  was  in  his  28th  year 
and  Mrs.  Dryer  was  16  yrs.  and  7  mos.  old.  Mr.  Dryer  was 
born  May  24,  1774.  The  difference  between  their  age  was 

II  yrs.,  3  mos.,  26  days.  Mrs.  Dryer  was  therefore  born 
Sept.  20,  1785.  She  often  said  to  her  children  that  when  her 
mother  was  married  to  Samuel  Hatch  she  was  but  9  years 
old.  This  marriage  took  place  in  1794.  Samuel  Hatch  died  in 
July,  1801.  Esther  Griffin  Hatch  died  in  Oct.,  1802. 

Abel  Wakelee  sends  me  word  through  Joel  Hatch,  of  Sher¬ 
burne,  that  Samuel  Hatch  died  in  July,  1801,  was  married  in 
1794  and  that  his  second  wife  died  Sept.,  1802. 

Samuel  Hatch  had  a  great  many  land  transactions,  among 
them  was  this  sample. 
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July  4,  1778 — Joseph  Shan-queth-quat,  Benjamin  Waun- 
nau-nek-wut  and  David  Nau-nee-ka-nuck,  of  Stockbridge, 
Indian  hunters,  in  consideration,  etc.,  do  give,  grant  and 
convey  to  Samuel  Hatch,  one  certain  tract  lying  in  Stock- 
bridge  any  lying  East  of  the  house  that  King  Benjamin’s 
family  lived  in  and  bound  as  follows,  etc.,  etc. 

Samuel  Hatch  lived  at  Glendale,  where  Richard  Evans 
now  lives,  in  the  house  King  Benjamin  had  lived  in. 

William  Dryer,  father  of  Matthew  Dryer,  late  of  Brighton, 
was  born  at  Rehoboth,  Oct.  29, 1749,  and  died  at  West  Stock- 
bridge,  March  1st,  1819,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Deliverance  Dryer,  wife  of  William  Dryer,  born  at  Dighton, 
Bristol  County,  Mass.,  Nov.  12,  1754,  and  died  in  West 
Stockbridge,  April  27,  1796,  in  the  42nd  year  of  her  age. 
They  were  married  in  the  year  1773,  their  children  were: 


1 —  Matthew  born 

2 —  Anna 

3 —  Deliverance 

4 —  William 
3 — Welcome 

6 —  Zenas  Briggs 

7 —  Elizabeth 

8 —  Alanson 

9 —  Darius 
10 — Horatio 


May  24,  1774 
Aug.  28,  1776 
Apr.  15,  1779 
Oct.  17,  1781 
May  1,  1784 
Aug.  6,  1786 
Feb.  26,  1789 
Oct.  9,  1792 
Apr.  11,  1796 

Nov.  26,  1799  (child  of  his  second  marriage.) 


The  above  record  was  copied  into  his  family  Bible  by 
Matthew  Dryer,  Jan.  1,  1852.  Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  (now 
Mrs.  Bancroft)  has  had  the  Bible  rebound  since  her  mother’s 
death.  I  visited  her  Feb.  27,  1860,  and  copied  the  family 
record  from  that  book. 

Matthew  Dryer  and  Mary  Wakelee  were  married  at 
Rensselaerville,  April  20,  1802.  He  was  in  his  28th  year  and 
she  in  her  17th.  (16  yrs.  7  mos.)  Their  children  were — 


William  Wakelee 

Isben  Griffen 

Abel 

Cyrus 

Levi 


born  Rensselaerville,  Sunday,  Sept.  4,  1803 

died  at  Nauvoo,  Ill.,  Oct.  4,  1845 

born  Rensselaerville,  Sunday,  Nov.  3,  1805 

died  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Nov.  10,  1863 

born  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  Feb.  6,  1808 

died  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2*1,  1871 

born,  Cazanovia,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  March  12,  1810 

died  at  Webster,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  21,  1852 

born,  Gorham,  N.  Y.,  Sunday,  July  5,  1812 

died  Racine,  Wis.,  Jan.  30,  1884 
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Zenas  born  Gorham,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  June  21,  1814 

died  at  Gorham,  Oct.  17,  1815 

Elizabeth  born  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  December  22,  1816 

died  May  16,  1895 

Elon  born,  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  Aug.  24,  1820 

died  June  28,  1889 

The  family  moved  from  Gorham  to  Brighton,  early  in  the 
year  1817.  The  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Thomas  F. 
Bancroft,  of  Webster,  Feb.  2,  1850.  They  have  one  son, 
Frederic  Dryer  Bancroft,  born  Sept.  27,  1858,  a  fine  healthy 
boy.  Mr.  Bancroft  is  wealthy.  The  sons  of  Matthew  Dryer 
all  married. 

William  Wakelee  was  a  cabinet  maker  and  an  apprentice 
of  William  Brewster  of  Rochester,  who  was  6th  in  descent 
from  Elder  William  Brewster. 

Abel  is  a  farmer  and  leases  the  homestead.  Cyrus  studied 
and  practices  medicine.  He  married  Mary  Keeler,  sister  of 
Hon.  Rufus  Keeler,  Ex-Mayor  of  Rochester.  They  have  Alice 
who  was  married  Feb.  16,  1860,  at  Rochester,  to  Edward 
Albro,  of  Cincinnati.  Abel  Dryer  is  a  farmer  at  Allen’s  Creek. 
His  daugher  Helen  Maria,  married  William  Allen  Hatch, 
son  of  Soloman  Hatch  and  Esther  Dryer,  of  Barre,  Orleans 
County,  N.  Y.,  March  2,  1858. 

The  Dryer  family  Bible  is  Daniel  D.  Smith  edition  of  1825. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bancroft  says  her  grandmother  Hatch’s 
(Wakelee)  name  before  her  marriage  was  Esther  Griffin; 
that  she  was  from  Newton,  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  where 
her  family  had  long  resided;  that  she  never  was  in  Stock- 
bridge.  It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Hatch  was  acquainted 
with  her  in  her  youth. 

Newton  lies  on  the  East  branch  of  the  Housatonic  River, 
directly  on  the  Great  High  Road  through  Philip’s  Patent, 
leading  in  1768  from  Fishkill  Landing  on  the  Hudson  River 
past  the  meeting  house  in  Philip’s  Patent,  through  Danbury 
and  Newton,  to  Wallingford  on  the  East  River.  It  was  by 
this  route  that  his  father  removed  to  Fredericksburg  in 
Philip’s  Patent  in  1768.  When  they  removed  from  the  Patent 
to  Stockbridge,  Samuel  Hatch  was  at  least  15  to  17  years  old. 
Mrs.  Bancroft  says  her  grandmother  was  married  to  him 
when  her  mother,  Mary  Wakelee,  was  but  9  years  old,  which 
was  in  1794;  that  he  was  a  widower;  that  his  first  wife  had 
died  in  Stockbridge,  before  he  removed  to  Rensselaerville; 
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that  he  had  one  daughter  by  his  first  wife.  This  only  child 
married  Dr.  John  Frisbie,  of  Rensselaerville  and  had  a  son 
called  John.  When  Mary  Wakelee  Dryer  was  14  she  went 
with  Mr.  Hatch,  on  horseback,  from  Rensselaerville  to 
Newton  to  visit  her  mother’s  relatives.  Her  mother  was  too 
feeble  to  go.  She  was  consumptive.  Mrs.  Bancroft  states  that 
Mr.  Wakelee  died  at  Rensselaerville,  when  her  mother  and 
Abel  (twins)  were  about  3  yrs.  old;  that  her  mother’s  oldest 
brother’s  name  was  Samuel  Wakelee;  that  he  was  12  or  9 
when  they  were  born.  Mr.  Wakelee  was  a  farmer  in  Rens¬ 
selaerville.  She  says  that  her  mother,  Mary  W.  Dryer  told 
her  that  the  first  time  she  ever  was  in  Stockbridge  was  after 
her  son,  William  Wakelee,  was  born.  She  took  him,  when  a 
baby  and  went  to  West  Stockbridge  with  Mr.  Matthew 
Dryer,  her  husband,  to  visit  her  father  Dryer’s  family.  This 
family  had  moved  to  West  Stockbridge  from  Dighton, 
Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  where  Matthew  Dryer’s  mother  was  born. 
His  parents  besides  living  there  had  also  lived  in  Rehoboth, 
where  his  father  had  been  born. 

Abel  Dryer  states  that  his  mother  was  born  in  August. 
She  had,  when  she  died,  several  things  which  belonged  to 
her  mother  and  to  Samuel  Hatch;  a  small  looking  glass,  a 
broken  pitcher  and  the  chair  he  used  to  sit  in.  This  chair, 
Mr.  Dryer  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bancroft,  have  presented  to 
me  as  a  momento.  Samuel  Hatch  brought  it  to  Rensselaer¬ 
ville  when  he  moved  from  Stockbridge.  He  had  used  it  as  an 
office  chair.  I  design  to  have  it  presented  to  the  family  as  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  it  was  used  by  his  father  before 
him  and  is  older  than  the  Revolution.  It  was  used  by  Dr. 
Cyrus  Dryer,  from  Dec.,  1839,  when  he  commenced  to  prac¬ 
tice  medicine,  until  his  death,  March,  1852. 

Soloman  Hatch  settled  East  of  Rochester  and  constructed 
a  house  on  an  acute  angle,  or  fork  of  the  road,  across  from 
Orange  Stone’s  and  Oliver  Culvers  on  the  old  Indian  Trail 
from  Canandaigua  to  Irondequoit  Landing,  which  passes  the 
Rattlesnake  Spring  and  the  Matthew  Dryer  house  and  the 
farm  where  Abel  Dryer  now  lives. 

Mrs.  Esther  Hatch,  wife  of  Soloman  Hatch,  was  from  Cazanovia,  N.  Y. 
Her  father,  Allen  Dryer,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Rehoboth,  July  29,  1772,  a  son 
of  Allen  Dryer. 

Esther  Bullock,  his  wife,  was  born  in  Rehoboth,  Jan.  13,  1777,  married 
at  West  Stockbridge,  May  7,  1795. 
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Allen  Dryer  died  Sept.  10,  1842. 

Esther  died  Dec.  19,  1842.  (her  father,  Benjamin  Bullock,  died  in  Reho- 
both,  1753.) 

Mrs.  Hatch’s  son,  William  Allen  Hatch,  married  Helen  Maria  Dryer,  at 
Brighton,  March  2,  1852. 


CHILDREN  AND  GRANDCHILDREN  OF  ABEL  DRYER 
AND  HIS  WIFE,  MARIA  SERVISS 

Abel  Dryer,  who  lived  on  and  worked  the  Allen’s  Creek 
farm  was  a  son  of  Matthew  Dryer  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Wakeley.  He  was  born  at  Hamilton,  Madison  County,  New 
York,  February  6,  1808.  He  was  married  on  August  23,  1832, 
to  Maria  Serviss,  born  July  26,  1811,  at  Victor,  New  York. 
He  and  his  wife  both  died  at  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  he  on  October 
29,  1871,  at  the  age  of  63  and  she  on  September  14,  1890. 
Both  are  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

They  had  12  children,  all  born  in  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  whose 
histories  are  as  follows: 

Martha  Elizabeth,  born  August  4,  1833,  died  August  22, 
1919.  She  married  Charles  A.  Chace  of  Brighton  on  Septem¬ 
ber  13,  1852.  Mr.  Chace  was  one  of  the  early  teachers  of  the 
Allen’s  Creek  School.  After  their  marriage  they  moved  to 
Leavenwroth,  Kansas,  where  Mr.  Chace  worked  for  several 
of  the  early  western  railroads.  In  later  years  he  served  as 
Mayor  of  Kansas  City.  They  had  no  children. 

Mary  Emiline  (Cousin  Mary)  born  December  11,  1834, 
died  January  5,  1909.  She  was  not  married. 

Helen  Maria,  born  July  24,  1836,  died  December  30,  1909. 
She  married  William  A.  Hatch  on  March  2,  1858.  He  was  a 
distant  cousin,  a  son  of  Soloman  Hatch,  Jr.,  and  his  wife, 
Esther  Dryer,  of  Barre,  Orleans  County,  New  York,  who 
had  lived  with  his  father  as  described  in  an  old  letter,  “at 
the  fork  of  the  road  across  from  Orange  Stone’s  and  Oliver 
Culver’s  on  the  old  Indian  trail  from  Canandaigua  to  Ironde- 
quoit  Landing  which  passes  the  Rattlesnake  Spring  on  the 
Matthew  Dryer  farm  where  Abel  Dryer  now  lives.”  (South¬ 
east  corner  of  East  Avenue  and  Allen’s  Creek  Road).  He 
was  a  grandson  of  Solomon  Hatch  (Ref.  Hatch)  who  was 
killed  by  Indians  at  the  battle  of  Stone  Arabia,  October  19, 
1780.  His  wife,  Esther  Dryer,  was  a  daughter  of  Allen  Dryer, 
Jr.,  of  Cazanovia.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  same  family 
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as  Samuel  Hatch  who  was  the  second  husband  of  Esther 
Griffin  Wakeley  and  step-father  of  Mary  Wakeley  Dryer. 

Henry  Matthew,  born  October  29,  1837,  died  September 
26,  1914.  He  enlisted,  November  18,  1862,  as  a  private  and 
served  throughout  the  Civil  War  as  a  cannoner  in  Mack’s 
Black  Horse  Battery  which  was  attached  to  the  108th  New 
York  Infantry  and  which  saw  constant  service  throughout 
the  entire  war.  He  was  discharged  from  the  Service  July  20, 
1865-  On  January  2,  1870,  he  married  Helen  E.  Carpenter. 
His  farm  was  on  the  South  side  of  Elmwood  Avenue  and 
comprised  part  of  the  present  golf  course  of  the  Country  Club 
of  Rochester  and  included  portions  of  the  present  properties 
of  Colonel  Edward  P.  Curtis  and  Dewitt  Macomber. 

Frances  Athalia,  born  October  24,  1839,  died  October  7, 
1917.  She  married  Horace  May  June  14,  1865.  Horace  May 
was  born  September  9,  1830,  at  Barton,  Vermont.  He  died 
September  3,  1894,  at  Rochester,  New  York.  He  was  a  son  of 
Thomas  Owen  May  and  a  grandson  of  James  May  of  Cepat- 
chet,  Rhode  Island. 

Horace  May  taught  school  to  earn  money  for  his  education 
at  Newberry  Academy,  Orange,  Vermont,  which  he  entered 
at  the  age  of  22.  After  graduating  from  Newberry  Academy 
he  lived  in  Charleston,  Massachusetts  until  the  age  of  26 
when,  in  1856,  after  an  apprenticeship  in  engineering  he 
went  west  to  the  territory  of  Nebraska  and  established  him¬ 
self  at  a  place  called  Florence  City  (no  longer  in  existence) 
on  the  Missouri  River  north  of  Omaha.  From  this  place  as  a 
headquarters  he  worked  at  his  practise  of  civil  engineering 
for  a  number  of  railroads  then  building  westward,  among 
which  were  the  Platt  County,  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  the  Union  Pacific.  Later 
he  went  to  Rushville,  Sheridan  County,  Nebraska.  While 
there  he  met  Charles  Chace  and  his  wife  Martha  Dryer  at 
their  home  at  Layton,  Platt  County,  Missouri.  He  formed  a 
life-long  friendship  with  them.  While  living  in  the  west,  the 
Chaces  on  one  occasion  returned  East  to  Brighton  for  a  visit. 
At  the  same  time  Horace  May  went  East  to  Vermont  to  see 
his  family  and  in  passing  through  Rochester  on  his  return 
to  the  West  stopped  off  to  see  the  Chaces.  It  was  then  that 
he  met  Frances  Athalia  Dryer  at  her  home  on  Allen’s  Creek. 
After  they  all  returned  to  the  West  Frances  Athalia  spent 
most  of  her  time  between  1855  and  1860  with  the  Chaces  in 
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Missouri  and  in  June,  1865  she  and  Horace  May  were  married. 
After  her  marriage,  and  during  most  of  these  years,  his  wife’s 
home  was  usually  a  camp  at  the  rail  head  of  whatever  rail¬ 
road  construction  job  he  was  working  on.  During  this  period 
his  work  constantly  took  him  out  ahead  of  the  railroad 
construction  work  and  he  saw  plenty  of  buffalo,  Indians, 
and  rattlesnakes.  It  is  said  that  being  a  Quaker  he  never 
went  armed,  nor  did  he  participate  in  the  Civil  War  during 
which  time  he  was  transferred  from  his  surveying  for  Western 
railroad  expansion  to  the  job  of  Union  Pacific  freight  agent 
at  Weston,  Platt  County,  Missouri,  northeast  of  Leaven¬ 
worth,  which  during  most  of  the  Civil  War  was  in  no-man’s 
land  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Armies. 

William,  born  January  19,  1841,  died  February  3,  1841. 
Emily  Jessie,  and  Caroline,  twins,  born  January  11,  1845. 
Emily  died  February  7,  1912.  She  married  Dillon  Bronson 
of  Michigan  on  September  4,  1876  (1872?).  Caroline  died 
September  4,  1851. 

Jane  Serviss  (Cousin  Jane),  born  March  25,  1847,  died 
March  21,  1907.  She  was  not  married. 

Harriet  Augusta,  born  April  27,  1850.  Died  in  infancy 
September  25,  1850. 

Effie  Louise,  born  September  26,  1853,  died  December  31, 
1891.  She  married  Selma  D.  Holten  October  5,  1876. 

Children  of  William  M.  and  Helen  M.  Hatch 

Effie,  Augusta,  born  February  23,  1839,  died  May  19,  1897.  Married 
Edwin  Tice. 

William  Howard,  born  December  10,  1861,  died  September  2,  1930.  He 
married  ?  .  His  daughter  Pauline  married  Leo  Query  and  lives  in 

Rochester. 

Henry  Dryer,  born  November  3,  1863,  died  December  18,  1930. 

Warren  Jay,  born  December  18,  1870,  died  July  14,  1933. 

Mary,  born  April  17,  1875,  lives  in  Albion,  New  York. 

Children  of  Henry  M.  and  Helen  E.  Dryer 

The  only  child  of  Henry  M.  and  Helen  E.  Dryer  was  Alice,  born  May  15, 
1875,  who  married  Ormon  Ostrom  March  30,  1904.  She  lives  at  42  East 
Livingston  Avenue,  Orlando,  Florida. 

Children  of  Horace  and  Frances  A.  May 
Porter,  born  July  11,  1871,  died  April  6,  1927. 

Edith  M.,  born  February  25,  1877,  resides  at  40  Vick  Park  A.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Alice  Ruth,  born  January  23,  1879,  died  December  20,  1919. 
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Children  of  Dillon  and  Emily  Bronson 

Robert,  born  August  22,  1873,  lives  in  North  East,  Pennsylvania. 

Ralph,  born  February  23,  1875,  died  May  22,  1939. 

Jessie,  born  January  2,  1877,  died  1901. 

Phillip,  born  October  7,  1878,  died  October,  1911. 


Children  of  Selma  and  Effie  Holton 

Laura  G.,  born  February  15,  1880,  died  September  5,  1927.  She  married 
Theodore  Whipple  Benedict  July  28,  1901.  He  died  March  27,  1935. 
They  were  survived  by  one  child,  Theodore  Holton  Benedict  who  mar¬ 
ried  Eleanor  Smythe  and  resides  at  1145  Monroe  Avenue,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Carl,  born  August  27, 1881,  married  Esther  Cottis.  Last  heard  of  was  living 
in  New  York  City.  He  had  three  sons,  Charles  A.  Holton,  George  and 
John. 

William,  born  October  19,  1889,  died  in  infancy. 


Children  of  Frederic  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Dryer) 

Bancroft  of  Webster,  N.  Y. 

They  only  had  one  child,  Frederic  Bancroft,  born  September  27,  1858.  He 
married  Flora  A.  Lewis  of  West  Webster,  New  York,  October  28,  1878. 
They  have  three  daughters : 

1.  Mary  Edith,  born  April  16,  1879,  married  July  7,  1896,  Anthony 
Spencer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  have  five  daughters: 

1.  Ruth  Azalia,  born  June  24,  1897,  married  September  1,  1921,  Edwin 
Reiber.  They  live  at  West  Webster,  N.  Y. 

2.  Mildred  Gertrude,  born  December  24,  1899,  married  September  20, 
1937,  Keith  Waugh.  They  live  at  New  Holston,  Virginia. 

3.  Flora  Elizabeth,  born  May  8,  1901,  married  August  30,  1923,  Hector 
M.  Harmon.  They  live  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

4.  Helen  Lucile,  born  July  15,  1904,  married  August  7,  1935,  John  J. 
Flynn.  They  live  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

5.  Anna  Elaine,  born  April  3,  1907,  married  June  15,  1929,  Robert 
Mahr.  They  live  at  Northville,  New  York. 

2.  Gertrude,  born  July  25,  1890,  married  Mortimer  Miller  of  Rochester. 
They  have  one  daughter: 

Katheryn,  born  December  5,  1906,  who  married  Mark  Dreag.  They 
live  in  New  York  City. 

3.  Harriet,  born  October  6,  1887.  She  is  the  widow  of  Henry  Beneard  of 
Rochester. 


The  following  is  a  letter  written  by  Henry  Matthew  Dryer 
to  his  sister  Frances.  It  is  of  particular  interest  because  it 
mentions  my  father  and  his  mother  Mary  Keeler  Dryer  dur- 
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ing  the  difficult  years  that  came  after  Dr.  Dryers  death,  also  it 
describes  the  great  fire  of  1857  in  which  a  large  part  of  the 
down  town  section  of  Rochester  burned. 


Brighton,  Nov.  22,  1857 

To  Miss  Frances  Athalia  Dryer 
Brighton,  N.  Y. 

(To  Frank  and  all) 

“Dear  Frank: 

You  know  I  had  rather  be  licked  any  time  than  write  a  letter.  So  that 
accounts  for  not  answering  yours  before.  It  has  been  cold  as  fury  for  3 
days,  the  ground  has  frozen  up  and  I  guess  winter  has  fairly  set  in.  Most 
of  our  corn  is  out  in  the  field  yet  but  we  are  not  any  worse  off  than  most 
others.  I  went  to  the  city  yesterday.  I  carried  Aunt  Mary*  out  to  Mr. 
Keelers.  She  has  been  visiting  here  about  a  week.  She  wants  Rufus f  to 
come  here  and  live.  I  guess  she  won’t  make  it  out  this  winter  if  at  all. 
They  had  a  great  fire  Friday  night  in  Rochester.  The  Eagle  Bank  block 
burnt  and  the  commercial  B.  The  Monroe  Democrat  lost  everything.  I 
don’t  know  whether  it  will  ruin  them.  Two  men  were  killed  by  falling 
walls.  It  has  rained  or  snowed  most  every  day  since  I  got  home.  I  have 
wished  a  dozen  times  I  were  back  at  Fulton.  Every  thing  here  is  as  dead 
as  a  door  nail  although  they  have  kept  me  bobing  round  considerable. 
You  talk  about  oysters.  Don’t  make  me  feel  bad  much.  I  believe  I  have 
had  my  share  since  I  got  back.  You  want  me  to  tell  you  what  was  said 
when  I  arrived.  Why  it  would  take  a  volume.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  the 
first  one.  I  got  into  R  about  3  o’clock  in  the  m.  I  stepped  it  out  home 
and  got  there  about  yi  past  4.  I  knocked  at  the  door  loud  as  thunder 
and  stomped  around  considerable.  By  and  by  out  popped  a  night-cap 
from  the  window  and  a  voice  saying  “We  hain’t  got  up  at  this  house  yet, 
see.’’  “Oh  you  hain’t  hey?’’  (voice)  “Why  it  is  Henry!’’  I  said,  “I  guess 
it  is.’’  (voice)  “Is  Frank  in  the  city?’’  me  “no.”  “Where  is  she?  Up 
there?’’  “Why,  are  you  telling  the  truth?’’  Said  I,  “why  yes.’’  And  so 
we  talked  about  half  an  hour,  finally  I  got  into  the  house.  Then  Father 
got  up.  Said  he,  “how  are  ye?’’  Said  I,  “all  right.’’  By  that  time  I  had  got 
into  the  cupboard  stowing  away  victuals.  (By  the  way  my  luncheon  gave 
out  in  Canada  somewhere.  I  tell  you  it  went  first  rate.  I  got  dinner  at 
Detroit.)  Well  upon  the  whole  they  were  disappointed  and  appeared  to 
be  as  mad  as  march  hares.  Lydia  wonders  why  Frank  don’t  write.  Mary  S 
is  as  mad  as  a  hare  because  you  have  not  written  to  her.  You  must  recon¬ 
cile  the  matter  with  her.  Are  they  doing  much  at  Fulton  yet  in  the  R.  R. 
Did  the  Baptist  folks  make  much  from  their  fair?  You  must  excuse  this 
pencil  for  pens  and  ink  are  very  scarce  and  also  this  fools  cap  for  it  is  all 
we  have.  The  folks  are  all  well.  We  have  made  25  bbs.  cider  (fat  time). 
Mother  wonders  why  M  don’t  write.  I  would  observe  you  had  better 
write  a  family  one.  It  is  getting  dark.  Yours, 

H.  M.  Dryerr’’ 


*Mary  Keeler  Dryer 

■[Rufus  K.  Dryer  then  eleven  years  old 
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Letter  written  to  Mary  Emiline  Dryer,  Brighton,  N.  Y. 
(Cousin  Mary)  May  29, 1862,  by  her  aunt  Caroline  (Robinson) 
Dryer,  wife  of  Isban  Dryer  who,  at  that  time,  was  living  in 
Covington,  Kentucky,  across  the  river  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mary: 

Do  not  charge  me  with  neglecting  your  very  interesting  letter.  It  is 
not  neglect.  I  value  them  too  much  for  that.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  and  have  not  been  well.  Molly  has  been  sick  for  four  or  five  weeks 
and  for  the  last  two  has  required  my  care.  .  .  . 

I  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  that  I  am  able  to  do  as  much  as  I 
do.  I  never  had  a  dislike  of  work  and  I  spend  no  time  idle  except  after  tea. 

Poor  Martha  (Martha  Elizabeth,  Abel  Dryer’s  oldest  daughter)  has 
had  a  very  hard  siege.  I  am  sorry  for  her.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  fortunate 
enough  to  see  her  this  summer.  When  you  write  to  her  remember  us 
cordially  to  her  and  tell  her  that  if  she  will  come  here  we  will  do  all  in 
our  power  to  make  her  comfortable  and  her  stay  pleasant.  Do  urge  her 
to  come. 

I  have  not  heard  from  Helen  (Helen  Maria,  Abel  Dryer’s  third  daughter) 
since  I  wrote  to  her.  Do  you  know  if  she  received  my  letter?  If  she  did 
not,  will  you  give  me  her  address  and  I  shall  write  again. 

Why  doesn’t  Alice’s  mother  come?  (Alice  Dryer  Albro,  then  living  in 
Cincinnati,  sister  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer.  This  refers  to  her  mother  Mary 
Keeler.)  She  looked  for  her  months  ago.  I  don’t  know  whether  Alice 
hears  from  her  often  or  not.  I  seldom  see  Alice  because  she  is  so  little  at 
home  and  does  not  come  here  often.  .  .  . 

Your  uncle  Elon  came  here  (born  August  24,  1820,  youngest  son  of 
Matthew  and  Mary  Wakeley  Dryer)  two  weeks  ago  on  his  way  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Landing  after  sick  soldiers.  Your  uncle  Isban  went  with  him. 
They  brought  back  nearly  200.  Elon  is  not  as  fleshy  as  he  used  to  be  but 
was  looking  well.  Said  Mary  had  another  boy  (his  wife  Mary  Dudley). 
He  said  he  had  a  contraband  living  with  him.  I  don’t  think  he  works  hard 
himself.  I  believe  the  women  work  hardest  about  here. 

I  had  a  short  visit  from  my  brother  from  St.  Louis.  He  was  here  or  at 
Cincinnati  at  the  General  Assembly.  He  has  lately  lost  a  grand  son  who 
has  always  lived  with  him.  He  feels  deeply  afflicted.  .  .  . 

You  wrote  that  you  expected  Levi  (Cyrus  Dryer’s  younger  brother, 
fourth  child  of  Matthew  and  Mary  Wakeley  Dryer  born  July  15,  1812). 
How  can  he  spend  so  much  time  from  his  family  and  business  or  does  he 
not  live  with  his  family?  Dama  did  not  answer  my  letter.  I  wrote  her 
after  their  difficulty  and  we  have  not  heard  from  them  since,  only  what 
Isban  told  us.  If  religion  does  not  possess  the  mind  and  heart,  something 
else  will.  How  necessary  it  is  to  have  it  well  stored  with  useful  knowledge. 

Mary,  can  you  not  find  out  what  time  Martha  will  be  here  and  come 
and  meet  her  so  as  you  may  return  together.  Do  try,  you  and  Frank 
(Frances  Athalia  Dryer).  Carrie  has  a  letter  here  written  to  Effie  but  I 
think  it  is  not  worth  sending.  (Effice  Louise  Dryer.) 

Your  uncle  Isban  has  not  had  his  foundry  open  since  last  fall.  There  is 
no  appearance  of  business  improving,  although  it  is  said  the  merchants 
in  Cincinnati  are  doing  very  well. 
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We  learn  there  has  been  another  fire  in  Rochester  and  that  fires  and 
high  water  have  done  great  damage  this  year.  God  moves  in  a  mysterious 
way  his  wonders  to  fulfill. 

Mary,  ask  your  Papa  to  write  to  your  uncle  Isban  and  tell  us  how  he 
gets  along  settling  up  the  estate. 

Remember  us  to  each  member  of  your  family  and  believe  yourself  to 
have  a  large  share  of  love,  from 

Aunt  Carrie 

Letter  to  Frances  Athalia  Dryer  from  her  cousin,  Charles 
Dryer,  who  must  have  been  a  son  of  either  Isban  Dryer  or 

Levi  Dryer.  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  14,  1864 

Cousin  Frank: 

It  is  not  often  that  I  write  a  second  letter  before  receiving  an  answer 
but  I  conclude  that  I  must  do  so  in  this  instance  if  I  ever  again  expect  to 
hear  from  you.  I  wrote  from  Auburn  some  two  months  since  directing 
the  letter  to  Uncle  (Abel)  and  enclosing  a  line  for  you.  I  also  enclosed 
$10.00  to  uncle  and  counted  on  a  prompt  reply  from  both  of  you. 

I  have  nothing  of  importance  to  communicate  in  relation  to  military 
matters  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  We  left  Auburn  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  after  I  returned  from  Rochester  and  had  a  rather  tedious  but 
otherwise  pleasant  trip  from  Auburn  to  Washington  where  we  remained 
only  24  hours  and  then  marched  to  our  present  camp  about  3  miles  out¬ 
side  of  the  city.  Our  camp  is  not  altogether  pleasantly  situated.  We  are 
on  one  of  those  Virginia  Hills  and  have  a  valley  and  a  creek  to  cross  to 
get  anywheres  and  with  the  heavy  and  frequent  rains  that  we  have  been 
blessed  with  it  has  been  somewhat  unpleasant.  A  few  mornings  since  we 
had  a  good  deal  of  sport  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunates  who  were 
obliged  to  cross  the  creek,  it  being  so  much  swolen  that  nearly  all  who 
attempted  to  come  over  received  a  ducking.  It  beats  all  how  it  rained 
here  this  spring  not  seeming  to  know  when  to  stop  and  in  our  cotton 
blouses  you  can  imagine  something  of  our  perdicament,  but  this  is  a 
beautiful  morning  and  I  feel  altogether  in  too  good  spirits  to  be  confined 
in  camp  by  military  restrictions.  I  would  like  to  be  ambling  about  Roch¬ 
ester  and  its  environs,  for  instance,  Brighton,  in  this  bright  sunlight. 

There  is  a  band  on  the  opposite  hill  discoursing  sweet  music  and  alto¬ 
gether  I  feel  as  though  I  should  get  up  and  fly  to  some  congenial  clime, 
but  my  wings  are  clipped  and  I  suppose  I  must  be  almost  dormant  until 
this  cruel  war  is  over. 

I  like  the  cavalry  service.  We  shall  get  our  horses  soon  and  we  are 
becoming  very  well  drilled  on  foot  and  in  the  sabre  exercises  which  I  like 
well.  There  are  no  indications  that  we  will  leave  our  present  camp  for 
some  time  to  come. 

I  keep  my  health  which  is  more  than  many  do.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  deaths  in  the  Regiment.  What  news  do  you  have  from  Henry? 
(Henry  Dryer,  son  of  Abel  who  served  in  Mack’s  Black  Horse  Battery). 
Please  send  him  my  address  and  say  that  I  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond 
with  him. 
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Henry  Dryer 
1837-1914 

Son  of  Abel  Dryer  and  Maria  Servis 
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Frank,  I  intended  to  be  more  brief  than  I  have  been  but  soon  forgot  it 
and  will  close  by  wishing  to  be  remembered  to  all.  Direct  letters  to  Com¬ 
pany  H,  24th  New  York  Volunteer  Cavalry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Yours, 


P.  S.  Can  you  send  me  a  paper  occasionally? 


Charlie 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  CIVIL  WAR  DIARY 
OF  HENRY  M.  DRYER 

Henry  M.  Dryer  enlisted  on  November  18,  1862,  as  a 
cannoneer  in  Mack  s  18th  New  York  Independent  Battery, 
known  as  the  Black  Horse  Battery.  He  served  throughout 
the  war,  being  discharged  on  July  20,  1865. 

The  diary  begins  June  1,  1864,  while  the  Battery  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  an  old  newspaper  clipping  giving 
the  members  of  the  Battery. 


COMPANY  OFFICERS 

Captain  Albert  G.  Mack  1st  Sergeant  Archibald  B.  McConnell 

1st  Lieut.  George  H.  Mumford  Sergeant  Frank  R.  Van  Dake 

1st  Lieut.  George  G.  Curtis  Sergeant  Stalham  L.  Williams 

2nd  Lieut.  George  P.  Davis  Sergeant  J.  Horace  McGuire 

2nd  Lieut .  Quartermaster  Sergeant  Abraham  Cooley 


Armstrong,  Wm.  W. 
Ames,  Albert 
Burnell,  David  W. 
Booth,  Jas.  M. 
Bronson,  Alex 
Brightman,  Alonzo 
Bryant,  Alfred  H. 
Bascom,  Clavin  J. 
Boeth,  Andrew  J. 
Baker,  Richard 
Barker,  Benedict 
Barton,  John 
Booth,  Henry  S. 
Barry,  Robert 
Berk,  Alexander 
Baker,  Thos. 

Clubs,  Alexander  V. 
Curtis,  Patrick  J. 
Coleman,  Joseph 


PRIVATES 

Hettler,  John 
Hodge,  Benjamin 
Haywood,  Walter  S. 
Hill,  Wm. 

Hall,  Robert  K. 
Holcomb,  Robert  R. 
Hart,  Chauncey  B. 
Havens,  Wm.  J. 
Hine,  Frederick  W. 
Haight,  Wm.  E. 
Hanah,  Wm.  Philip 
Haskin,  Daniel  E. 
Hamilin,  Chas.  E. 
Irving,  John 
Jones,  George  E. 
Jordan,  Wm.  L. 
Jump,  Walter  V. 
Kingsley,  Truman  A. 
Lynch,  Thos.  K. 


Rice,  Wm. 
Rowhonthan,  John 
Rassney,  Edward 
Rafferty,  John 
Sweatman,  Richard 
Saunders,  James 
Sprague,  Sam  A. 
Smith,  Horace  S. 
Smith,  Hiram 
Stephens,  A.  J. 
Smala,  John 
Smith,  Amos 
Sweetman,  A.  R. 
Stone,  Geo.  T. 
Smith,  Rawson 
Stevenson,  Wm. 
Shultz,  Wm. 

Strunk,  David 
Spencer,  Josiah  S. 
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Crowell,  Wm. 
Champeney,  Frank  E. 
Cummings,  Benjamin 
Clagne,  Wm.  H. 
Cromwell,  Wm. 
Chapman,  Ezra  K. 
Cook,  Charles  E. 
Camnell,  Wm. 
Carroll,  John  H. 
Cager,  Charles 
Coffman,  Charles  H. 
Carson,  Marsh  S. 
Dixon,  Benjamin  L. 
Douglas,  Thomas 
Dack,  John 
Dryer,  Henry  M. 
Dixon,  Charles  H. 
Donovan,  Daniel 
Douglass,  Isaac 
Ellwanger,  C.  E. 
French,  Marvin  D. 
Foster,  Charles  W. 
Foster,  Henry  W. 
Gundiba,  Philip  K. 
Gascoigne,  Alfred 
Gilbert,  Thomas 
Grover,  Geo.  B. 
Gould,  Wm. 

Gardner,  Henry  R. 
Green,  Thomas 


PRIVATES 

Lockner,  John 
Lucky,  D.  Foster 
.  Lewis,  Norman  H. 
Lewis,  Melanethon 
Leslie,  James  P. 
Landers,  Milton  H. 
McConnell,  Thos. 
McConnell,  David  W. 
Morgan,  Robert 
Miller,  John  W. 
Mann,  Alexander 
Munn,  Edward  D. 
McSeth,  Wm.  J. 
Mclntoish,  John 
Moran,  Wm.  J. 
McMahon,  John  A. 
McGarvie,  Peter 
McGuire,  Wm.  D. 
Marshall,  Jas.  E. 
McMannus,  Peter 
Newcomb,  Chas.  F. 
Nichols,  Chas.  F. 
Parkinson,  Geo. 
Petinger,  David 
Quinn,  Patrick 
Ray,  John 
Relyea,  Fred  H. 
Reynolds,  Wm.  D. 
Reed,  Chas. 

Robbins,  Steven 
Rhoderick,  Wm.  H. 


Skinner,  Amiral 
Sheers,  Geo.  A. 
Strong,  Albert 
Snell,  John  W. 
Stone,  Jeremy  H. 
Stocoum,  Wm.  H. 
Townsend,  Ed.  C. 
Tibbett,  Frank  D. 
Twist,  Frank 
Twist,  Wm. 
Townsend,  Chas.  C. 
Vaughan,  Geo.  W. 
Vosburgh,  Wm.  J. 
Vosburgh,  H.  P. 
Van  Slyck,  Hamon 
Vandermark,  Wm. 
Wells,  Hohn 
Willson,  Geo.  M. 
Wheeler,  Valentine 
Wheeler,  Justus 
Weaver,  Valentine 
Wimble,  Jas.  S. 
Warner,  Geo.  L. 
Wood,  Bradford  C. 
Westfall,  Chas.  L. 
Wood,  Wm. 

Wright,  Jacob 
Wheating,  Albert 
Whitehead,  Edward 
Zimmerman,  Abram 


Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  June  1,  1864 

Wednesday 

I  received  this  blank  book  today  from  “Sister  Frank” 
(Frances  Athalia  Dryer  who  married  Horace  May)  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  keep  a  diary  in  it  hereafter.  I  also  received 
20  postage  stamps.  The  day  is  warm  and  dusty,  need  rain 
very  badly.  It  looks  like  it  this  afternoon.  I  also  got  a  letter 
from  “Frank”  with  this  book.  I  went  down  town  today. 
We  are  expecting  orders  to  leave  here  soon.  We  drilled  at  the 
manual  of  the  piece  this  morning  at  4  o’clock. 


Thursday ,  June  ind 

This  morning  got  up  at  sunrise  and  drilled  at  the  manual 
of  the  piece  until  breakfast  time.  Warm.  Commenced  to  rain 
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about  10  o’clock  and  continued  all  the  afternoon  to  the 
relief  of  all.  Nothing  of  note  has  transpired  today.  It  is 
rumored  that  we  have  been  transferred  to  the  13th  Army 
Corps. 

Friday,  June  3rd 

Got  up  early  this  morning  and  went  out  to  drill  but  it 
commenced  to  rain  and  broke  us  off.  Has  rained  more  or  less 
all  day.  Wrote  a  letter  to  “Frank”  and  went  a  blackberrying 
this  afternoon.  Got  all  I  wanted  to  eat.  Everything  is  quiet. 

Saturday,  June  4th 

Has  rained  thunder  showers  all  day.  Made  it  very  nasty. 
Rawson  Smith  started  for  home  today.  The  Captain  went  to 
New  Orleans  with  him.  It  is  reported  that  the  Rebs  have 
blockaded  the  river  above  Vicksburg.  I  am  on  guard  tonight. 
Went  after  berrys  this  morning. 

Sunday,  June  jth 

This  morning  was  very  warm  and  lowry.  Am  on  guard 
today.  Had  preaching  this  afternoon  in  camp  by  a  Mr. 
Chittenden.  It  cleared  off  about  noon  and  was  quite  pleasant 
but  tonight  it  looks  like  rain.  Had  encouraging  news  from 
General  Grant  by  way  of  Memphis  papers  of  May  29th.  The 
Rebs  still  fire  into  our  boats  above  here. 

Monday,  June  6th 

This  morning  was  very  damp  and  misty.  Went  down  town 
this  afternoon.  Went  a  blackberrying  along  with  Mr.  Coff¬ 
man  and  Twist.  About  5  o’clock  it  commenced  to  rain  a 
thunder  storm  and  continued  to  rain  at  bed  time.  Have  not 
had  any  news  today. 

Tuesday,  June  7th 

This  morning  was  misty  and  has  rained  more  or  less 
through  the  day.  Got  the  New  York  papers  today.  Not 
much  going  on  in  camp  on  account  of  the  rain. 

Wednesday,  June  8th 

This  morning  was  cloudy  and  damp.  Cleared  up  about  10 
o’clock.  Had  sun  shine  and  showers  all  day.  The  Captain 
came  from  New  Orleans  this  morning.  We  got  a  mail  today. 
Received  two  papers  (rurals)  from  Emily.  Nothing  of  im¬ 
portance  transpired  today. 
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Thursday ,  June  gth 

This  morning  the  sky  is  clear  once  more.  Everything  is 
damp.  Last  night  was  very  close  and  hot  making  it  un¬ 
comfortable  for  sleeping.  Had  sprinkles  of  rain  today.  The 
4th  Wisconsin  Cavalry  brought  in  22  Rebs  from  over  the 
river  this  morning.  Had  Memphis  papers  today.  Good  news 
from  Grant.  Has  been  a  warm  day. 

Friday ,  June  10  th 

This  morning  was  warm  and  foggy.  Has  rained  several 
thunder  showers  during  the  day.  News  that  Grant  is  pushing 
Lee  very  close.  Went  a-berrying  today.  Very  dull  lying  in 
camp  with  little  to  do.  Am  on  guard  tonight.  A  fine,  moon¬ 
light  evening. 

Saturday ,  June  nth 

This  morning  was  cloudy  and  damp.  Was  on  guard  the 
latter  part  of  the  night  and  today.  It  has  rained  several 
thunder  showers  at  intervals  through  the  day.  Lieutenant 
Van  Dake  with  some  of  the  boys  went  out  on  a  scout  with  a 
party  of  the  4th  Wisconsin  Cavalry  to  see  if  they  could  find 
a  span  of  horses  that  strayed  from  us  yerterday.  Didn’t  find 
them  but  a  negro  brought  them  in  tonight.  Weather  warm. 
Lieutenants  McConnel  and  Williams  are  sick  and  a  goodly 
number  of  the  boys  complaining.  News,  none. 

Sunday ,  June  nth 

This  morning  was  very  hot  and  looked  like  rain  which  it 
did  about  10  o’clock  and  kept  it  up  through  the  day  raining 
shower  after  shower.  Had  a  very  warm  one  last  night,  the 
lightning  struck  within  a  few  rods  of  the  camp.  Didn’t  have 
inspection  today  on  account  of  rain.  No  preaching  today. 
Had  a  mail  but  I  didn  t  get  anything.  No  news  of  account. 

Monday ,  June  13th 

Today  has  been  cloudy  with  a  very  little  rain.  The  air  is 
some  cooler  than  usual.  Tonight  looks  more  like  good 
weather.  Nothing  going  on  in  camp.  Not  any  news  to  be 
relied  upon  but  several  rumors  of  big  doings  by  Sherman. 

Tuesday,  June  14th 

Today  has  not  rained  for  a  wonder.  Has  been  cloudy  and 
sun  shine  at  intervals.  The  sun  shining  very  warm.  The  boys 
have  been  busy  fixing  up  fireplaces  for  cooking. 
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Wednesday ,  June  ijth 

This  morning  was  quite  cool  and  cloudy  but  cleared  up 
about  11  o’clock  and  was  hot  the  rest  of  the  day.  Our  de¬ 
tachment  built  a  fireplace  today,  myself  being  the  mason. 
We  had  a  drill  this  afternoon.  We  received  some  tents  today 
in  place  of  our  old  condemned  ones.  Had  a  small  mail,  none 
for  me.  Feel  pretty  tired  tonight. 

Thursday ,  June  16th 

Has  been  a  very  warm  day.  This  morning  Major  General 
D.  E.  Sickles  arrived  here  and  the  guns  in  the  fort  fired  a 
salute.  This  afternoon  he  reviewed  all  the  troops  here.  Our 
battalion  was  out.  He  has  but  one  leg  but  rides  well  and 
makes  a  good  appearance.  No  news. 

*  *  * 

Tuesday ,  August  gth 

Morning  clear,  last  night  damp.  We  kept  hitched  up  until 
8  o’clock  and  then  unhitched  and  went  to  bed.  All  quiet 
through  the  night.  The  battery  was  out  this  afternoon  and 
got  caught  in  the  rain  storm,  the  boys  and  everything  soak¬ 
ing  wet.  A  small  mail.  I  got  none.  Sergeant  J.  H.  Lynch  died 
in  the  hospital  this  afternoon  unexpectedly.  Good  news  of 
the  surrender  of  the  forts  and  rams  at  Mobile  to  Commander 
Farragut  and  land  forces. 

Wednesday ,  August  10th 

Morning  warm  and  damp.  We  buried  Sergeant  Lynch  at 
11  o’clock  with  military  honors.  Tonight  the  general  com¬ 
manding  the  post  and  General  Hersbon  came  to  see  how 
quick  we  could  hitch  up.  We  did  it  in  7p2  minutes  and  ready 
to  move  forward  in  10  minutes.  Damp  and  cool.  No  news. 

*  *  * 

Tuesday ,  September  13th 

Been  a  very  warm  day.  I  feel  about  the  same.  Just  two  years 
ago  since  we  were  mustered  in  the  United  States  Service.  No 
news,  things  quiet. 

*  *  * 

Saturday ,  October  1st 

Morning  very  foggy  and  damp.  I  feel  a  little  better  but 
weak.  Had  a  small  mail  and  got  a  paper  from  Emily  (Mrs. 
Dillon  Bronson)  from  Barre.  Had  inspection  this  afternoon 
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at  2. 1  mailed  my  vote  for  ‘  ‘Old  Abe’  ’  to  father  this  afternoon. 
The  potato  takers  were  returned  to  camp. 

*  *  * 

Tuesday ,  October  nth 

A  fine  day.  Had  a  sad  accident  today  in  camp.  One  of  the 
limber  chests  exploded  killing  Corporal  Champeney  and 
wounding  White.  Buried  Champeney  this  afternoon  at  4 
o’clock.  Fixed  our  tent  up  today. 

Wednesday ,  October  izth 

A  fine  day.  Had  a  general  inspection  this  a.  m.  at  9  o’clock. 
Had  a  mail,  got  a  letter  from  Chace  and  Martha  (the  Charles 
A.  Chaces).  Had  a  foot  drill  this  p.  m.  of  raw  recruits.  Fixed 
our  tents.  No  news. 

*  *  * 

Friday ,  October  21st 

Morning  clear  and  cool.  Was  very  sick  last  night,  feel 
some  better  this  morning.  Mr.  Harrington  of  the  21st  Battery 
New  York  State  stayed  with  us  last  night  on  his  return  from 
home  at  Geneva.  Had  mounted  drill  at  9  a.  m.  A  mail,  got 
a  letter  from  Effie  (Mrs.  Selma  Holten),  Em  and  Frank. 
We  are  attached  to  the  siege  train. 

*  *  * 

Saturday ,  October  zgth 

Morning  cool  and  cloudy.  I  feel  about  the  same.  Had  a 
mail.  Got  a  letter  from  cousin  C.  W.  Dryer,  Army  post  office. 
My  birthday,  am  27  years  old.  Had  inspection  at  2  p.  m. 
Wrote  a  letter  to  C.  W.  Dryer. 

*  *  * 

Friday ,  November  4th 

Morning  fair  and  cold,  day  fine.  Quite  a  stir  in  camp  to¬ 
night.  The  Rebs  fired  into  our  lines  over  the  river  and  the 
long  roll  beat  and  boots  and  saddles  sounded.  We  hitched  up 
and  got  ready  but  didn’t  go  out. 

*  *  * 

Tuesday ,  November  8th 

A  warm,  cloudy  morning.  Election  to  decide  the  contest 
for  Presidency  for  the  next  4  years.  Wrote  a  letter  to  W.  A. 
Hatch.  Lieutenant  Curtis  came  to  camp  tonight  and  desired 
the  boys  to  have  a  meeting  and  see  if  they  prefer  him  or 
Van  Dake  to  be  captain  in  case  of  a  new  organization.  Had 
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a  meeting  and  a  petition  was  signed  by  a  majority  in  his 
favor.  A  very  fine  night. 

Wednesday ,  November  gth 

Morning  warm  and  rainy.  Had  a  mail  but  none  for  me. 
Went  down  to  see  Lieutenant  Curtis.  Lieutenant  Williams 
with  10  recruits  came  tonight.  An  order  came  to  detach  the 
recruits  into  three  different  batteries,  25th,  21st  and  26th. 
Quite  cool. 

*  *  * 

Tuesday ,  November  ijth 

Morning  warm  and  cloudy  with  some  rain.  The  surplus 
men  were  transferred  today,  60  to  the  25th,  13  to  the  21st, 
14  to  the  26th  New  York  Batteries.  They  go  by  first  boat, 
also  a  squad  of  ours  detailed  to  go  to  New  Orleans  with 
Lieutenant  McCan  for  horses.  The  cavalry  and  one  battery 
went  out  in  force.  No  news.  Weather  moderate.  Cloudy. 

Wednesday ,  November  i6th 

Morning  wet  and  damp.  Cleared  up  about  noon.  Had  a 
mail.  Got  a  letter  from  Em  and  answered  the  same.  An  order 
has  been  commanded  for  a  transfer  of  the  men  for  the  present. 

Thursday ,  November  ijth 

Monring  fine.  Had  a  street  parade  at  10  o’clock  a.  m. 
Lieutenant  McCann  went  to  New  Orleans  with  the  squad  of 
men  for  horses.  The  boys  washed  the  gun  carriages  today. 

Friday ,  November  i8th 

Morning  hazy.  Lieutenant  Curtis  takes  command  of  the 
battery  today.  Was  up  to  camp  with  his  wife  tonight.  It 
rains  tonight.  No  news. 

Saturday ,  November  igth 

It  has  rained  all  day.  Very  muddy.  Had  no  inspection. 
Put  pockets  in  my  overcoat.  No  news. 

Sunday ,  November  zoth 

A  cloudy  day  with  sprinkling  of  rain.  Lieutenant  McCann 
came  back  from  New  Orleans,  brought  15  horses. 

Monday,  November  zist 

A  cold,  windy  day.  I  lined  my  pants  today.  Tonight  the 
raiders  came  in  with  300  or  400  prisoners  and  3  pieces  of 
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artillery,  the  rebel  General  Scott  and  any  quantity  of  plunder 
and  niggers.  Very  successful  and  with  slight  loss.  A  volley 
was  fired  in  their  honor.  Cold. 

Tuesday ,  November  22nd 

Been  a  clear  cold  day.  The  captain  came  this  p.  m.  He 
brought  me  my  shirts  and  other  articles,  cheese  and  peaches 
also  a  letter  from  Frank  and  Lydia  Dryer.  It  is  cold  tonight. 

Wednesday ,  November  30th 

Morning  fine  and  warm.  The  detached  men  left  this  morn- 
ing  at  9  o  clock  for  New  Orleans  on  the  Sally  Robinson. 
Had  a  mail  but  none  for  me.  Lieutenant  Curtis  and  Sergeant 
Hines  went  to  New  Orleans.  Had  a  drill  this  p.  m.  cannoneers 
at  the  piece  and  drivers  foot  drill.  Been  a  warm  day,  tonight 
looks  like  rain.  Heard  from  the  expedition.  A  Major  of  the 
2nd  Illinois  was  killed  the  second  day  out  by  bushwackers. 
Everything  goes  on  well. 

*  *  * 

Sunday ,  December  nth 

Hitched  up  at  daylight.  Cold  with  a  stiff  north  wind.  Grew 
cold  in  the  night  and  continued  so  all  day.  Had  inspection 
at  6  o’clock.  Warmer. 

Monday ,  December  12th 

Last  night  and  this  morning  very  cold,  froze  the  ground. 
Ordered  out  as  usual  at  half  past  five.  Had  a  mounted  drill. 
In  afternoon  an  accident  occurred  while  going  in  on  double 
quick  as  we  were  racing  with  the  Wisconsin  battery.  A 
caisson  struck  a  stump  and  turned  over  and  hurt  several  men 

pretty  bad.  Broke  caisson  wheels. 

*  *  * 

Saturday ,  December  24th 

Last  night  at  12  o’clock  the  boys  were  ordered  out.  Hitched 
up  and  got  into  position  to  fight  Rebs.  Reported  that  they 
were  coming  to  eat  Christmas  dinner  with  us.  Stayed  up  until 
daylight  but  they  came  not.  Warmer.  A  street  parade  at  2 
o  clock.  We  put  the  guns  in  position  this  afternoon.  Expect 
an  attack  tonight.  Cloudy  and  looks  like  rain. 

Sunday ,  December  24  th 

Merry  Christmas!  Hitched  up  at  4  o’clock  this  morning. 
No  Rebs  appeared.  Cloudy,  rained  in  the  night.  Went  to 
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church  in  morning.  The  boys  are  having  a  grand  Christmas 
in  the  shape  of  roast  turkey  and  pigs,  pies,  doughnuts,  etc. 
Had  street  parade  at  2  o’clock.  All  quiet.  Warm. 

Monday ,  December  26th 

Morning  cloudy  and  damp.  Hitched  up  early,  4  o’clock. 
All  feel  satisfied  with  their  Christmas.  Heard  that  Thomas 
has  whipped  Hood  and  that  Sherman  is  at  Savannah.  After¬ 
noon  fine. 

*  *  * 

1865 

Thursday ,  January  jth 

Morning  raining  making  it  misty  in  camp.  A  nigger  was 
shot  dead  this  morning  by  the  pickets  for  trying  to  take  4 
stolen  horses  through  the  lines  to  the  Rebs.  No  news  of 
importance. 

Friday ,  January  6th 

It  rained  last  night.  This  morning  it  cleared  off  and  grew 
cold  with  high  wind.  Another  man  was  hung  today.  The 
battery  did  not  go  out  to  the  execution  but  went  into  position 
with  shotted  guns.  Cold  and  clear. 

Saturday ,  January  jth 

Morning  clear,  still  and  cold.  Ray  and  Gascoigne  came 
from  home  on  furlough  last  night.  Signed  the  pay  roll  today 
for  4  months’  pay.  There  are  8  months’  pay  due  us.  Had  no 
inspection.  Warm. 

Sunday ,  January  8th 

Morning  hazy.  We  were  paid  this  morning  4  months’  pay. 
I  received  $108.80.  Settled  up  my  clothing  bill  up  to  the  first 
of  September,  1864.  Paid  Billy  Clayne  $1.00,  gave  Effie, 
Champeney’s  widow,  $2.00.  Commenced  to  rain  about  5 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

*  *  * 

Thursday ,  January  12th 

Morning  clear  and  cold.  Went  down  town  and  sent  $75.00 
home  by  express,  paid  $2.00  for  charges.  Bought  a  shoe 
brush,  50c,  sundries,  $1.00.  Gave  I.  W.  Wheeler  50c.  In¬ 
specting  officer  came  around  and  inspected  the  guns.  Day 
fine,  clear  and  cold.  Busy  day  in  camp. 
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Saturday,  April  ist 

Fine  day.  They  were  firing  all  night.  Started  for  our  breast 
works  at  5  o  clock  and  worked  until  night  getting  into 
position. 

*  *  * 

In  Trenches 

Monday,  April  3rd 

Morning  fine.  Up  late  at  work  last  night.  Rebs  opened 
sharp  this  afternoon.  No  damage.  We  keep  at  work  strength¬ 
ening  our  works. 

Tuesday ,  April  4th 

Morning  cloudy.  Worked  last  night.  Feel  rough.  We  ad¬ 
vanced  our  skirmish  line  100  yards  last  night.  Opened  this 
morning  at  9:30.  Ralph  Vosburg  lost  his  right  arm  and  C.  H. 

Coffman  his  thumb.  At  5  o  clock  had  a  general  bombard¬ 
ment  until  7. 

Wednesday ,  April  jth 

Fine  morning.  Did  not  fire  a  gun  today.  Busy  at  work 
strengthening  works.  Commenced  a  letter  to  Em.  All  quiet 
along  our  lines. 

Thursday,  April  6th 

Morning  fine.  Fired  a  salute  of  100  guns  in  honor  of  taking 
of  Salina  by  Thomas.  Good  news  from  Sherman  and  Grant. 
We  keep  steadily  advancing  up  to  the  enemy  works. 

Friday,  April  jth 

Morning  rainy.  Opened  on  them  quite  briskly,  They  soon 
quit.  We  advanced  last  night.  Rained  all  day.  Cold. 

Saturday,  April  8th 

Morning  cloudy  and  cold.  There  has  been  heavy  cannonad¬ 
ing  on  our  right  all  night.  We  opened  on  them  at  night  for 
an  hour,  shelled  the  battery  on  the  right.  A  charge  was  made 
by  Smith. 

Sunday,  April  gth 

The  Rebs  evacuated  their  works  in  the  night  and  our 
troops  took  possession.  We  started  off  for  Blakeley  and  got 
there  about  noon.  At  5  o’clock  we  opened  on,  assaulted  and 
carried  their  works  with  considerable  loss  to  the  charging 
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party.  We  took  2  or  3  thousand  prisoners  and  a  number  of 
guns.  Got  a  letter  from  Frank. 

Near  Blakeley 

Monday ,  April  10th 

Am  on  guard.  At  night  we  went  down  to  Blakeley  and 
took  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Kenesaw  River  to  watch 
the  Rebel  gun  boats.  Near  night  a  corporal  of  the  20th  Iowa 
came  and  told  me  that  Captain  H.  W.  Chace  wished  to  see 
me.  I  went  and  saw  him  forthwith. 

Tuesday,  April  nth 

Have  laid  in  our  positions  all  day.  I  went  to  see  Chace. 
He  came  back  with  me  to  our  camp.  Reported  evacuation  of 
Mobile,  heavy  smoke  in  that  direction  and  explosions  were 
heard  in  the  night  and  fire  is  seen.  Some  of  our  troops  have 
gone  up  there. 

Wednesday ,  April  izth 

The  Rebs  evacuated  Mobile  last  night.  Steamer  Lockwood 
came  up  here  with  General  Bailey  on  board.  We  ran  back 
and  Captain  Mack  went  along.  Got  back  at  night.  The  13th 
Artillery  Corps  supposed  to  occupy  Mobile.  The  stars  and 
stripes  floated  over  the  city.  Done  my  washing  and  H.  W. 
Chace  came  to  see  me. 

Thursday ,  April  13th 

Morning  rainy.  We  fired  a  salute  of  100  guns  in  honor  of 
our  victories.  Went  into  park  and  pitched  our  tents.  Got  a 
letter  from  Em  and  mailed  one  to  her.  General  Canby  made 
his  headquarters  here,  etc. 

Triday ,  April  14th 

Morning  cloudy.  Policed  our  camp.  The  20th  Iowa  Volun¬ 
teers  left  for  Mobile  to  do  provost  duty,  H.  W.  Chace’s 
regiment.  Troops  have  been  going  all  day.  Warm. 

Saturday ,  April  ijth 

Warm.  Troop  transports  running  all  day  to  Mobile.  Had 
a  thunder  shower  at  night.  Am  on  guard  with  Cummings. 

Sunday ,  April  16th 

Fine  warm  day.  Am  on  guard.  Got  news  last  night  that 
Lee  had  capitulated,  etc.,  and  today  is  confirmed.  Also  the 
surrender  of  Jackson  and  Beauregard.  Men  jubilant  tonight. 
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Monday,  April  ijth 

Fine  day.  A  salute  of  100  guns  fired  at  noon  by  our  battery 
and  the  Massachusetts  Battery  in  honor  of  the  surrender  of 
Lee  and  his  army. 

Tuesday ,  April  18th 

Morning  cloudy.  Built  a  shade  over  our  tent.  Warm. 
Captain  Mack  went  to  Mobile.  Cavalry  brought  in  100 
prisoners  and  a  cart  of  contrabands.  Took  a  stroll. 

*  *  * 

Montgomery,  Alabama 

Monday ,  May  ist 

Fine  day.  Feel  sick.  We  parked  in  a  fine  grove  and  are  busy 
pitching  tents  and  fixing  up.  Guns  every  half  hour  are  being 
fired  all  day  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  Lincoln. 

Tuesday ,  May  2nd 

Clear  day.  Very  fine.  Took  a  good  wash  and  feel  some 
better.  Busy  fixing  up  the  camp. 

*  *  * 

Mobile 

Saturday ,  May  15th 

Cold  and  clear.  The  other  sections  arrived  this  morning 
from  Montgomery.  Got  six  months’  pay,  $108.80.  J.  W. 
Wheeler  paid  me  $1.00  and  Steve  ?  $1.00. 

*  *  * 

Thursday ,  May  25  th 

Am  on  guard.  A  terifhc  explosion  of  captured  ammunition 
occurred  this  afternoon  at  3  o’clock.  It  was  stored  at  the 
dock.  Estimated  at  over  1,000  are  killed  and  wounded.  It  did 
great  damage  to  the  city. 

*  *  * 

New  Orleans 
July  ist 

We  embarked  on  the  U.  S.  transport  Illinois  for  New  York 

at  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Started  at  half  past  6  down 
the  river. 
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Sunday ,  July  2nd 

Crossed  the  bay  this  morning.  Fine  weather  but  warm. 
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Tuesday ,  July  4th 

Passed  the  Bar  at  4  o’clock  a.  m.  Arrived  at  Key  West  at 
1  o’clock  noon.  Stopped  for  coal.  Fired  a  salute.  Etc. 


Thursday ,  July  6th 

Coaled  up  and  started  for  New  York  at  half  past  1  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Fine  weather,  bright  and  a  fine  breeze. 


Fort  Monroe 
Monday ,  July  10th 

We  ran  in  here  about  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Left  about 
10  o’clock  for  New  York. 


Wednesday ,  July  12th 

Arrived  off  Sandy  Hook  at  daylight.  Arrived  at  the  dock 
in  New  York  about  8  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Unloaded  and 
embarked  on  board  the  Mary  Martin  at  3  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  for  Albany. 

Thursday,  July  15th 

Arrived  at  Albany  about  6  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Got 
aboard  the  cars  and  started  for  Rochester  at  8:45.  Arrived  at 
7  o’clock.  Got  home  about  9  o’clock  in  the  evening,  tired 
and  sore. 

*  *  * 


Thursday ,  July  20th 

Was  mustered  out  of  the  U.  S.  Service  at  City  Hall  in 
Rochester  and  was  paid  off  in  full  of  all  demands.  I  feel  quite 
relieved. 
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LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT  OF 
MATTHEW  DRYER 

The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Matthew  Dryer  of  the 
Town  of  Brighton,  County  of  Monroe  and  State  of  New 
York,  considering  the  uncertainty  of  this  mortal  life  and 
being  of  sound  mind  and  memory  (Blessed  be  Almighty  God 
for  the  same)  do  make  and  publish  this  my  last  will  and 
testament  in  manners  following  (that  is  to  say)  after  the  full 
end  and  termination  of  a  certain  bond  executed  between 
Mathew  Dryer  and  May  Dryer  his  wife  of  the  first  part  and 
Abel  Dryer  of  the  second  part  and  dated  April  1st,  1845. 

First,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hiram  Dryer  and  Jane  West- 
lake,  my  two  grandchildren,  son  and  daughter  of  my  son 
William  W.  Dryer,  deceased,  each  fifty  dollars. 

Secondly,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  M.  Elizabeth 
the  following  articles  of  household  furniture  (viz)  two 
feather  beds  bedding  and  bedsteads  suitable  for  the  same, 
two  beaurows ,  two  stands,  one  sett  of  parlour  chairs,  one  sett 
of  silver  table  spoons,  said  spoon  as  my  wife  Mary  is  to  have 
the  use  and  possession  of  till  her  decease  if  she  desires  so  to 
do,  two  sets  of  silver  tea  spoons,  one  dining  table,  one  large 
looking  glass. 

Thirdly,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Helen  Maria  my  grand¬ 
daughter  one  feather  bed,  bedding  and  bedstead  suitable  for 
the  same. 

Fourthly,  the  remainder  of  my  household  furniture  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  my  wife  Mary. 

Fifthly,  two  portraits,  one  of  myself  and  one  of  my  wife, 
I  give  to  my  children  respectively  to  be  kept  in  the  family 
during  their  natural  lives  the  last  survivor  to  have  them  of 
his  or  her  own  right. 

Sixthly,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Alice  Dryer  and  Rufus 
Keeler  Dryer  my  grandchildren  two  hundred  dollars  each. 

Seventh,  I  will  and  bequeath  a  certain  piece  of  land  lying 
north  of  the  Rail  Road  and  bounded  on  the  East  by  Stone- 
burners  land  to  my  son  Abel  Dryer,  my  daughter  M.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Dryer  and  my  granddaughter  Helen  Maria  Dryer  to  be 
divided  equally  between  them. 

Eightly,  I  give  and  bequeath  Isban  G.  Dryer  my  son  one 
hundred  dollars. 
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Ninth,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Levi  Dryer  my  son  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Tenthly,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  remainder  of  all  my  real 
and  personal  estate  to  my  son  Abel  Dryer,  to  my  son 
Elon  Dryer  and  to  my  daughter  M.  Elizabeth  Dryer  to  be 
divided  equally  between  them,  excepting  that  Abel  Dryer  is 
to  pay  out  of  his  share  to  M.  Elizabeth  Dryer  one  hundred 
ana  fifty  dollars. 

Lastly,  I  constitute  and  appoint  my  wife  Mary  my  agent 
in  case  she  survives  me,  to  transact  all  business  the  same  as 
I  should  do  were  I  in  person. 

And  I  do  hereby  appoint  and  constitute  my  wife  Mary 
Dryer  my  executrix  and  my  son  Abel  Dryer  and  my  friend 
William  B.  Alexander  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal 
the  twenty  fourth  day  of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  two. 

In  presence  of: 

Silas  Boardman  Matthew  Dryer  (L.S.) 

Erastus  Stanley 

This  supplement  made  to  the  within  will  this  27th  day  of 
September,  1852.  I  hereby  will  and  bequeath  to  my  wife 
Mary  four  hundred  dollars  in  addition  to  that  contained  in 
the  within. 

Matthew  Dryer  (L.S.) 

Witness 
Silas  Boardman 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

By  the  Grace  of  God  Free  and  Independent : 

To  all  to  whom  these  Present  shall  come,  or  may  concern, 
send  greeting: 

Know  Ye,  That  at  Rochetser,  in  the  County  of  Monroe, 
on  the  tenth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-three  before  DENTON  G.  SHUART,  Esquire,  Surrogate 
of  our  said  County,  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of 
MATTHEW  DRYER  deceased  (a  copy  whereof  is  hereunto 
annexed,)  was  proved,  and  is  now  approved  and  allowed  by 
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us;  and  the  deceased  having,  whilst  he  lived,  and  the  time  of 
his  death,  goods,  chattels,  and  credits,  within  this  State,  by 
means  whereof  the  proving  and  registering  the  said  Will,  and 
the  granting  administration  of  all  and  singular  the  said 
goods,  chattels  and  credits;  and  also  the  auditing,  allowing 
and  final  discharging  the  account  thereof,  doth  belong  unto 
us,  the  administration  of  all  and  singular  the  goods,  chattels 
and  credits  of  the  said  deceased,  and  any  way  concerning  his 
Will  is  granted  unto 

Mary  Dryer,  Abel  Dryer  and  William  B.  Alexander 
executors  in  the  said  Will  named,  they  having  first  taken  and 
subscribed  an  oath  faithfully  and  honestly  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  such  executors  hereby  requiring  you,  the  said  Mary 
Dryer,  Abel  Dryer  and  William  B.  Alexander  to  make,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  a  true  and  perfect  inventory  of  all  and 
singular  the  goods,  chattels  and  credits  of  the  said  deceased, 
which  have  or  shall  come  to  your  hands,  possession  or  knowl¬ 
edge;  as  also  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  duplicates  of  such 
inventory,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  signed  by  the  appraisers, 
and  the  same  so  made  and  signed,  that  you  make  return 
thereof  to  the  Surrogate  of  the  said  County,  within  three 
months  from  the  date  hereof. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  We  have  caused  the  Seal  of  Office 
of  our  said  Surrogate  to  be  hereunto  affixed 
Witness,  Denton  G.  Shuart,  Esquire,  Surrogate  of  said 
County,  at  Rochester,  aforesaid,  the  10th  day  of  January  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
three. 

D.  H.  Shuart,  Surrogate 

BRIGHTON  CEMETERY  RECORDS 

Copy  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  of  the  Dryer 
family  and  their  relatives  who  are  buried  in  the  Brighton 
Cemetery. 

Lot  $100  Abel  Dryer  Lot 

Matthew  Dryer,  died  November  11,  1852,  age  78  years  and  6  months 
Mary  Wakeley  Dryer,  wife  of  Matthew  Dryer  died  October  19,  1859,  age 
74  years. 

Abel  Dryer,  died  October  24,  1871,  age  63  years. 

Maria  Serviss  Dryer,  his  wife,  died  September  14,  1890,  age  79  years 
.  Children  of  Abel  and  Maria  Serviss  Dryer 

William,  died  February  15,  1843,  age  16  days 
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Harriet  Agusta,  died  September  25,  1850,  age  6  months 
Caroline,  died  September  4,  1851,  age  6  years  and  6  months 
Mary  E.  Dryer,  1834-1909 
Jane  Serviss  Dryer,  1847-1907 

Effie  Holton,  daughter  of  Abel  and  Maria  Serviss  Dryer,  died  January  31, 
1891,  age  38  years 

Laura  Holton  Benedict  (no  marker)  died  September,  1929 
Theodore  Benedict  (no  marker)  died  March,  1935 

Lot  #57  Charles  Chace  Lot 

Ralph  D.  Bronson,  1875-1939 
Charles  A.  Chace,  1822-1900 
Martha  E.  Chace,  1833-1919 

Lot  #85  Dryer,  Bronson,  Waring  Lot 

Zenas  B.  Dryer,  died  April  7,  1846,  age  59  years  and  8  months 
Sarah,  wife  of  Morgan  Dunham,  and  relict  of  Zenas  B.  Dryer,  died  Octo¬ 
ber  4,  1867,  age  64  years 

Iritus  Briggs  Dryer,  Co.  E.,  108  N.  Y.  VoL,  died  April  6,  1906,  age  65 
years 

BRONSON 

Emily  J.  Bronson,  1845-1912 
Dillon  B.  Bronson,  1878-1911 
Philip  S.  Bronson,  1878-1911 

Emily  Jessie,  daughter  of  Dillon  and  Emily  Dryer  Bronson,  1877-1901 

APPENDIX  D 

THE  VICTOR  DRYERS 

From  the  family  Bible  of  Samuel  Dryer,  who  settled  at 
Victor,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  at  Rehoboth,  February  18,  1765, 
a  son  of  John  Dryer  and  Mary  Reed  and  a  grandson  of  the 
original  immigrant,  William  Dryer  I  and  his  wife,  Esther 
Wilmarth. 

Samuel  Dryer,  born  February  18,  1875-  Married  November 
18,  1790,  Philena  Robbins,  who  was  born  November  25,  1767. 
Their  children  were: 

Permelia,  born  November  8,  1791 
Philena,  born  April  25,  1793 
Samuel,  Jr.,  born  March  1,  1795 
Numan,  born  February  11,  1797 
Otis,  born  March  19,  1799 
Esther,  born  November  15,  1800 
Fezia,  born  May  6,  1803 
Mary,  born  April  9,  1805 
Huldah,  born  November  15,  1807 
John  P.,  born  June  28,  1819 
Charlotte,  born  July  24,  1812 
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Family  of  Samuel  Dryer,  Jr.,  born  March  1,  1795,  and  his 
wife  Mary  Bohanon. 

John  Wainwright,  born  April  10, 1819,  died  ?  Lived  at  Macedon,  N.  Y. 
Had  a  daughter  named  Mary. 

William,  born  November  9,  1820,  married  Fanny  Jane  Kimball  on  June  1, 
1820,  died  September  2,  1883  at  Jonesville,  Michigan. 

Orrin  Carpenter,  born  January  19,  1824,  died  February  17,  1895.  Was  a 
farmer  and  lived  at  Mendon  and  Rush,  N.  Y.  He  married,  February  21 
1849,  Adaline  Stull  of  Rush,  N.  Y. 

Shubell  Bohanon,  born  August  11,  1826,  died  in  childhood,  February  20, 
1828. 

Samuel  Judson,  born  January  29,  1828,  died  in  childhood,  April  16,  1835. 
James  Henry,  born  February  29,  1832,  married  May  4,  1852,  Henrietta 
Janes  who  was  born  August  15,  1828.  They  lived  in  Michigan  where  he 
died  January  1,  1910. 

Numan  Robbins,  born  March  22,  1835,  died  March  20,  1913,  at  Danville, 

111 . 

Martha,  born  March  20,  1837,  married  April,  1853,  Brewster  Benson, 
born  1831.  She  died  November  3,  1902. 


Family  of  William  Dryer,  son  of  Samuel  Dryer,  Jr.,  and 
his  wife  Mary  Bohannon,  born  November  9,  1820,  died  at 
Jonesville,  Michigan  September  12,  1883.  He  married  January 
1, 1850,  Fannyjane  Kimball  who  was  born  February  28,  1833, 
and  died  October  6,  1893.  Children:  . 


BIRTHS 
Marvin,  May  1,  1852 
Milton  B.,  January  5,  1853 
Ellen  Adelle,  June  1,  1855 
Dora  Emogene,  May  14,  1858 
George,  September  6,  1860 
Nellie,  July  29,  1862 
Martha  Loraine,  November  27,  1864 
Luman,  February  2,  1868 
Brewster,  September  20,  1870 
John  H.,  January  11,  1873 
Newman,  March  24,  1877 


DEATHS 
Died  in  infancy. 


January  11,  1920 
December,  1921 
Died  in  infancy. 

March  16,  1920 
April  2,  1921 

Died  in  infancy. 


Family  of  Orrin  Carpenter  Dryer,  born  January  19,  1824, 
died  May  17,  1895,  and  his  wife  Adeline  Sophronia  Stull. 


BIRTHS 

George  Herbert,  December  15,  1849 
Charles  Albert,  September  13,  1851 
Mary  Adelaide,  March  17,  1854 
Otis  Walter,  March  25,  1858 
Florence  Ellen,  May  4,  1861 
Ella  Augusta,  September  6,  1866 


DEATHS 

Pheonix,  Arizona  December  8,  1918 
Fairport,  N.  Y.  1938 
August  12,  1923,  unmarried. 

Died  in  infancy. 

1893,  unmarried. 
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Family  of  James  Henry  Dryer,  born  February  29,  1832, 
died  June  1,  1910.  Married  May  4,  1832,  Henrietta  Jones, 
born  August  15,  1828,  and  died  July  26,  1892.  Children: 

BIRTHS  DEATHS 

Mary  C.,  February  6,  1853 
Clara  Adelle,  November  30,  1854 
Walter  Ellais,  December  6,  1861 


Family  of  Numan  Robbins  Dryer,  born  March  22,  1835, 
died  March  20,  1913,  lived  at  Mendon  and  Penfield.  He 
married  Juliette  Godfrey,  born  ?  ,  died  January  20,  1876. 

They  were  married  in  January,  1854.  Children: 


BIRTHS 

Samuel,  March,  1855 
Frankie,  December,  1858 
Frederic,  January  7,  1867 


DEATHS 

Died  in  1856 
March  20,  1888 
January  16,  1918 


Family  of  Martha  Dryer,  born  March  20,  1837,  died  No¬ 
vember  3,  1902.  She  married  Arpil,  1853,  Brewster  Benson, 
born  1831,  died  March  23,  1900.  Children: 

BIRTHS  DEATHS 

Fanny  Jane,  October  3,  1854 
Gertrude,  August  16,  1872 


Family  of  the  *Rev.  Dr.  George  Herbert  Dryer,  born 
Mendon,  N.  Y.,  December  15,  1849  (oldest  son  of  Orrin 
Carpenter  Dryer  and  his  wife  Adeline  Stull).  Died  Phoenix, 
Airzona,  December  8,  1918.  He  married  on  ?  Catherine 
Arabella  French,  born  at  Bath,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  1850,  died 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  20,  1928.  Children: 

BIRTHS  DEATHS 

Ruth  Ethel,  April  10,  1875  Died  1934,  unmarried. 

Roland  Clair,  February  21,  1877  Phoenix,  Arizona,  February  5,  1926 

Herbert  Paul,  November  15,  1879 

Gladys  Arabella,  March,  1887  March  1,  1917 

Gerald  Hill,  September  5,  1890.  Lives  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


*The  Rev.  George  Herbert  Dryer  was  born  at  Mendon,  N.  Y.,  on  a  farm  which  his  father, 
Orrin  Carpenter  Dryer,  purchased  from  Dr.  Numan  Dryer.  The  Rev.  George  Herbert  Dryer 
was  a  noted  scholar  and  was  educated  for  the  Methodist  ministry.  He  studied  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin  and  at  the  University  of  Munich.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  five  volumes.  He  lived  for  many  years  in  Rome,  Italy,  where  he  was  head  of  the  American 
Church. 
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Family  of  Charles  Albert  Dryer,  born  September  13,  1851, 
(second  son  of  Orrin  Carpenter  Dryer  and  his  wife  Adeline  S. 
Stull).  He  married  ?  Lizzie  Mae  Prentiss.  Children: 

BIRTHS  DEATHS 

Mildred  Lucile,  December  3,  1886,  married  Edwin  R.  Redhead. 

Karl  Prentiss,  May  20,  1889.  Married  Alice  M.  Thompson.  Lives  at  Ful¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  Is  a  trustee  of  Syracuse  University  and  Cazanovia  Seminary. 
Orrin  Walter,  December  12,  1891.  Married  Bessie  Day. 

Charles  Harlan.  Married  Frances  Marsh.  Lives  at  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Family  of  Otis  Walter  Dryer  (third  son  of  Orrin  Carpenter 
Dryer  and  Adeline  S.  Stull).  He  married  December  31,  1885, 
Flora  Brownell,  born  January  24,  1862,  at  Scottsburg,’ N.  y! 
Children : 

Harwood  Brownell,  May  19,  1895 

Eleanor  Onolee,  April  20,  1899.  Married  May  19,  1923,  Leigh  Mason 
Fitch  of  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Family  of  Clara  Adelle  Dryer,  born  November  30,  1854 
(daughter  of  James  H.  Dryer  and  his  wife  Henrietta  Jones). 
She  married  January  4,  1880,  Winfield  Leach.  Children: 

Espie  W.,  December  26,  1883 
Bessie  Mary,  December  6,  1885 
Harry  Abner,  May  26,  1889 
Leslie  Elihu,  October  24,  1894 


Family  of  Walter  Ellais  Dryer,  born  December  6,  1861  (son 
of  James  H.  Dryer  and  his  wife  Henrietta  Jones).  He  married 
January  31,  1889,  Rose  Mount.  Children: 

BIRTHS  DEATHS 

Earl  William,  March  10,  1890 
Guy  Herbert,  May  29,  1891 
James  Henry,  December  4,  1893 
A  daughter,  April  4,  1898  Died  in  infancy. 

(The  family  lives  in  Michigan.) 


Family  of  Fanny  Jane  Benson  born  October  3,  1854  (daugh¬ 
ter  of  Brewster  Benson  and  his  wife  Martha  Dryer).  She 

married  Westley  Webb  of  London,  Canada.  They  have  four 
children. 

Family  of  Roland  Claire  Dryer,  born  Februry  21,  1877, 
died  February  5,  1925  (oldest  son  of  Rev.  George  H.  Dryer 
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and  his  wife  Catherine  A.  French).  He  married  Margaret 
Jean  Wright  of  Rochester.  They  had  one  daughter  Faith  who 
died  in  February,  1929.  They  lived  for  many  years  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona  where  Roland  Dryer  died.  His  widow  lives  now  in 
Rochester. 

Family  of  Gladys  Arabella  Dryer,  born  March,  1887 
(daughter  of  Rev.  George  H.  Dryer  and  his  wTife  Catherine  A. 
French).  She  married  Joseph  Burns.  She  died,  leaving  two 
children  one  of  whom,  Dorothy,  who  is  now  Sister  Burns  of 
the  Catholic  Convent  at  Emmetsburg,  Maryland  and  the 
other  Joseph  who  is  in  the  regular  Army. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 
Written  by  Nathaniel  S .  Olds  about  igio 

Victor,  June  7 — The  main  street  of  Victor  is  part  of  the 
highway  from  Rochester  to  Canandaigua  and  on  a  June 
night  a  Rochesterian  can  sit  on  the  upper  piazza  of  the  old 
Victor  Inn  (Dryer  Tavern)  and  see  a  very  respectable  per¬ 
centage  of  Rochester  go  through  in  touring  cars  on  their 
way  to  the  epicurean  delights  that  have  made  the  lake  foot 
village  a  name  to  conjure  a  car  full.  Eighty  years  ago  the 
lumbering  stage  coaches  and  four  straining  horses  used  to 
stop  before  this  same  old  porch,  and  the  steaming  punch 
would  warm  the  cockles  of  great-coated  hearts.  Victor  is  an 
old,  old  town. 

In  the  very  old  days,  before  the  stage  coaches  a  century 
and  more,  the  Iroquois  trail  passed  over  almost  the  same 
ground;  and  once  the  ancient  oak,  that  stood  like  a  king  on 
a  battlefield  before  the  front  door  of  the  inn,  heard  the  sounds 
of  muskets,  and  the  cry  of  the  Senecas  as  they  fell  upon  the 
army  of  New  France  in  the  cedar  swamp  whose  remains  yet 
cover  the  land  to  the  west  of  the  village.  Victor  has  good 
reason  to  be  proud,  for  she  has  risen  upon  the  only  battle¬ 
ground  that  Western  New  York  can  boast  this  side  of  the 
Niagra  frontier.  It  was  here  that  the  Senecas  ambushed  and 
wellnigh  routed  the  army  of  the  Marquis  de  Denonville, 
governor  of  New  France,  on  a  hot  afternoon  in  July,  1687. 
The  automobiles  roll  through  the  very  heart  of  the  battle¬ 
field,  and  only  a  few  years  ago  a  spade  in  the  garden  would 
bring  up  some  relic  of  the  French  invasion. 
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When  one  rides  down  from  Rochester,  on  the  East  Avenue 
road,  the  way  follows  with  fair  fidelity  the  very  trail  that 
the  French  took.  You  pick  it  up  when  you  cross  Allen’s 
creek,  and  when  you  come  down  High  Street,  in  the  western 
end  of  Victor,  you  pass  on  the  left  the  mouth  of  a  little 
valley.  To  the  right  and  west  is  a  dense  thicket  of  trees  and 
underbrush.  The  French  army,  marching  in  two  divisions, 
were  coming  down  the  trail.  They  had  set  out  from  Quebec’ 
in  May,  intent  on  “punishing  the  arrogance  of  the  Senecas,’’ 
they  had  built  a  stockade  fort  on  the  sand  bar  at  Irondequoit 
bay.  The  flower  of  New  France  were  there.  Durantaye,  Du- 
Luth,  after  whom  the  city  at  the  tip  of  Lake  Superior  is 
named;  Tonti,  the  friend  of  LaSalle,  D’Orvillers,  deBaugy, 
all  the  aristocracy  of  the  St.  Lawrence  province,  were  mar¬ 
shalled  under  the  Lilies.  Down  the  trail  they  came,  with  their 
savage  allies,  2,800  strong.  At  the  mouth  of  the  little  valley 
they  were  struck  on  both  flanks  by  the  wrath  of  the  Sonnon- 
tauens;  and  they  were  fighting  for  their  lives  in  the  hot  under¬ 
brush  against  an  invisible  foe.  Chance  alone  saved  them  from 
a  fate  like  Braddock’s  seventy  years  later.  The  army,  as  we 
have  said,  had  been  marching  in  two  divisions,  and  the 
Senecas,  not  knowing  this  had  attacked  the  first  division, 
believing  it  to  be  the  whole  force.  The  marquis  was  with  the 
second  division,  marching  on  foot  and  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 
He  heard  the  firing  and  the  uproar,  and  brought  his  startled 
troops  forward  on  the  run.  They  in  their  turn  struck  the 
Indians  in  the  rear  and  drove  them  howling  through  the 
woods.  The  vanguard  of  the  French  had  been  cut  to  pieces 
and  the  governor  wisely  withdrew  to  the  high  land  on  the 
north  and  lay  under  arms  all  that  night.  DeBaugy,  in  his 
chronicle  of  the  expedition,  says  that  nobody  slept,  and 

everybody  was  on  edge,  not  knowing  what  would  happen 
next.  rr 

These  things  took  place  on  the  13th  of  July,  1687.  Victor’s 
main  street  occupies  a  good  part  of  the  battle-ground.  On 
the  green  wooded  plateau  against  whose  cheek  the  village 
nestles,  the  French  army  lay  during  that  black  and  stifling 
night.  Toward  the  east  of  this  plateau  are  a  group  of  deep 
and  copious  springs  of  cold,  pure  water.  For  many  years 
they  flowed  unheeded,  except  for  the  toll  that  William 
Bushnell  took  to  feed  his  famous  distillery  before  the  war. 
Now  the  village  uses  them  for  its  water  supply,  just  as  in 
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the  days  of  the  Iroquois  the  Indians  used  them  gratefully, 
carrying  the  water  down  in  birch  bark  conduits  for  the 
women  to  fill  their  bark  buckets  from.  The  later  Seneca 
name  for  Victor  meant  “Where  the  birch  bark  troughs  are.” 
Perhaps  the  thirsty  French  regulars  in  the  depth  of  the 
Genesee  wilderness  that  dreadful  night  drank  thankfully  from 
the  cold  waters  on  the  hill.  Now  a  huge  electric  pump  works 
in  solitary  faithfulness,  driving  the  spring  water  under 
pressure  through  the  iron  mains  of  the  village. 

It  was  to  follow  the  old  French  trail  that  four  of  us  saddled 
up,  and  with  blanket  roll  on  the  cantle  and  slicker  at  the 
pommel,  are  riding  in  the  steps  of  the  marquis  and  his  soldiers 
of  Louis  XIV.  To-morrow  we  shall  leave  him  and  his  army 
on  the  top  of  Boughton  Hill,  and  take  up  the  road  that  was 
made  nearly  a  century  later  by  another  invader  of  the  Seneca 
forests  and  fields — the  war  trail  of  Sullivan  and  his  revo¬ 
lutionary  buff-and-blues  and  buckskin  rangers.  The  two  trails 
almost  blend  into  one  another,  even  though  a  hundred  years 
separate  their  periods.  Both  are  in  a  way  back-handed  com¬ 
pliments  to  the  importance  of  the  old  lords  of  the  soil. 

Boughton  Hill  rises  above  Victor  across  the  valley  to  the 
south.  You  can  tell  it  by  the  pointed  peaks  of  the  pines  and 
hemlocks  that  strike  into  the  skyline  above  it.  Old  JARED 
BOUGHTON  gave  his  name  to  the  hill,  he  and  his  sons, 
ENOS  and  HEZEKIAH.  They  came  out  from  Massachusetts 
in  1789  and  settled  there,  in  log  huts,  daring,  powerful,  and 
fearless  men.  Before  their  time  the  Senecas  had  planted  their 
cabins  on  the  summit  and  named  the  place  Gandagara. 
There  the  Jesuits  found  them  and  made  the  village  a  mission 
site,  calling  it  St.  Jacques.  As  the  automobilist  or  the  trolley 
car  passenger  slips  along  through  the  valley  he  will  see  the 
two  evergreens  against  the  sky  almost  at  the  top  of  the  vast 
round  crest.  They  stand  in  front  of  the  old  Moore  farm,  and 
on  that  farm  is  the  site  of  the  “Babylon  of  the  Senecas,”  as 
Abbe  de  Belmont  called  it — Gandagara.  To  this  day  one  can 
find  relics  of  this  past.  I  have  picked  up  and  dug  up  flint 
gun-locks  and  pipe  heads,  copper  arrow  points,  beads,  Jesuit 
rings,  and  all  the  sad  and  eloquent  remains  of  a  dead  race. 
Only  last  spring,  in  plowing,  the  crumbling  skeleton  of  an 
Indian  was  turned  out  and  with  it  the  fragments  of  a  copper 
kettle.  When  the  Boughtons  came  in  1789  they  found  the 
crest  of  the  hill  bare  of  trees,  except  for  a  huge  old  oak  that 
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watched  like  a  sentinel  alone  in  the  green  wild  meadows. 
Later  this  old  tree  died,  and  when  it  was  cut  in  pieces  the 
lumbermen  found  scores  of  leaden  bullets  embedded  in  its 
heart. 

De  Denonville  burnt  Gandagara  the  day  after  his  fight  in 
the  Victor  valley  and  he  burnt  Fort  Hill  to  the  west  where 
the  Senecas  had  stored  their  corn.  St.  Michaels,  another 
village  to  the  southwest,  on  the  Beals  farm,  was  burnt  too. 
When  the  Boyntons  and  the  Lusks  and  the  other  early 
comers  on  the  hill  began  to  plow  they  turned  up  many  an 
iron  tomahawk  and  gun  barrel,  and  fire  had  touched  them  all. 

The  road  to  Victor  is  one  that  the  horseback  rider  loves. 
From  the  green  shadows  of  Pittsford  along  the  busy  ant 
hills  of  the  barge  canal  workers,  through  sleepy,  elm  shaded 
Bushnell’s  Basin,  past  the  deep  woods  of  the  upper  Ironde- 
quoit  valley  and  the  clear  reflection  of  the  little  lake  by  the 
trolley  cut,  the  road  winds  in  soft,  cool  sandy  loam  that  the 
horses  love  to  feel  about  their  feet.  The  wheat  fields  are  rich 
with  vigorous  stands  of  green  grain,  and  the  trees  are  heavy 
with  their  masses  of  fresh  foliage.  The  cattle  in  the  pastures 
graze  content,  with  the  world,  and  the  bright  lawns  of  the 
clean  farm  houses  are  fresh  cut  and  glistening.  The  crimson 
ramblers  are  just  beginning  to  blossom,  and  the  air  is  filled 
with  the  smell  of  growing  things. 

Just  beyond  Sullivan’s  stop,  on  the  trolley  road,  half  way 
between  Bushnell’s  and  Victor,  hidden  among  the  trees,  is 
an  old  log  house.  By  looking  sharply  one  can  see  it  from  the 
cars;  the  automobilist  misses  it  entirely,  for  his  road  leads 
elsewhere.  We  stopped  to  make  inquiries.  A  very  old  woman 
bent  and  blind,  told  us  the  house  was  200  years  old,  and  was 
called  the  Rose  Valley  house.  She  had  lived  there  forty  years 
herself.  This  last  one  could  believe,  but  the  200  years  was  a 
little  beyond  our  strength,  although  we  should  have  liked 
to  believe  it.  Later  we  found  out  the  house  had  been  built 
about  eighty  years  ago.  That  makes  it  twelve  years  younger 
than  the  Victor  Inn — a  fine  old  piece  of  half  Dutch,  half 
colonial  architecture,  whose  bricks  were  mixed  by  oxen  from 
Victor  clay.  RUFUS  DRYER  built  the  inn,  and  opened  it 
with  a  grand  ball  on  Christmas  eve,  1819-  A  company  of 
musicians  from  Springwater,  south  of  Hemlock  lake,  played 
for  the  dancers. 
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In  front  of  the  old  inn  a  few  years  later,  was  shot  down  in 
a  running  fight  McBane,  the  chief  of  the  horse  thieves.  He 
was  a  bandit  of  the  old  Highland  type  and  lifted  the  settlers’ 
horses,  secreted  them  in  an  open  island  in  the  heart  of  the 
dense  cedar  swamps  and  then  when  chance  offered,  ran  them 
off  into  Pennsylvania  and  Canada  and  sold  them.  These 
things  were  told  us  from  the  lips  of  John  Vandenbergh,  who 
is  the  nestor  of  the  village  and  knows  its  legends  as  Irving 
knew  the  legends  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  His  house  stands  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  old  French  battlefield  where  the  trail  came 
down  from  the  hills. 

— N.  S.  O. 

Copy  of  an  article  appearing  in  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  under  date  of  April  17,  1927. 

PASSING  OF  INN  OF  STAGECOACH  DAYS 

Victor,  April  16 — (Special) — “Victor  would  not  be  Victor 
without  the  old  hotel  on  the  corner.” 

When  the  foregoing  sentence  was  penned  for  a  souvenir 
program  issued  for  Victor’s  centennial  celebration  in  1913  the 
old  hotel  was  crowded  with  guests.  To-day  the  rooms  are 
tenantless,  the  furnishings  have  been  sold  at  auction,  and 
soon  the  walls,  painstakingly  built  up  by  hands  long  since 
turned  to  dust,  will  lie  upon  the  ground  in  formless  heaps  of 
broken  brick. 

Replaced  by  Garage 

These  in  turn  will  vanish,  and  upon  the  site  a  modern 
building,  a  garage  and  automobile  salesrooms,  will  be 
erected.  Strange  indeed  would  seem  the  scene  to  a  pioneer 
who  came  to  Victor  by  ox  team  or  stagecoach  could  he  re¬ 
turn,  in  the  near  future,  to  the  spot  where,  a  century  ago, 
he  found  rest  and  refreshment.  A  building  where  motor- 
driven  vehicles  were  housed  and  sold  would  be  an  astonishing 
sight  to  him,  but  he  would  find  that  not  all  familiar  objects 
had  passed  away. 

In  the  valley  and  among  the  hills  of  Victor  old  traditions 
are  cherished,  the  achievements  of  the  pioneer  are  not  lightly 
esteemed,  and  fingers  vibrant  with  life  touch  reverently  the 
tangible  objects  that  link  the  amazing  present  with  the 
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heroic  past.  The  returning  pioneer  would  find  the  past  and 
present  clasping  hands  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  strange 
building,  for  the  old  door  of  the  Victor  Hotel  with  its  quaint 
hand-wrought  iron  latch  is  to  be  placed  at  the  office  entrance 
of  the  new  garage. 

The  Victor  Hotel,  soon  to  be  demolished,  was  begun  in 
1818,  when  Rufus  Dryer  made  a  contract  with  Seth  Barry  to 
construct  the  building  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  a  day.  Wheat 
was  then  worth  six  shillings  but  before  the  building  was 
completed  the  price  had  advanced  to  $3  a  bushel.  Mr.  Dryer 
delivered  the  grain  according  to  agreement,  and  Mr.  Barry 
was  compensated  far  beyond  his  expectations. 


Brick  Made  Nearby 

The  brick  for  the  structure  were  made  in  the  ravine  north 
of  Victor’s  present  Town  Hall  in  a  slow  and  laborious 
manner.  Clay,  wet  down  in  a  bed,  was  trodden  by  oxen  until 
it  was  of  proper  consistency.  It  then  was  worked  into  form 
in  hand  molds,  partially  dried  and  afterward  baked  in  ovens 
temporarily  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1819,  the  noble  two-story  brick  struc¬ 
ture,  45x43  feet,  with  a  great  chimey  on  each  of  its  four 
corners,  was  opened  to  the  public  with  a  grand  ball,  music 
for  which  was  furnished  by  a  brass  band  from  Springwater. 
The  importance  and  outstanding  magnificence  of  the  build¬ 
ing  perhaps  can  better  be  realized  by  recalling  the  fact  that 
in  1818  the  family  of  Hamlet  Scrantom  was  living  in  a  one- 
story  log  cabin  on  the  present  site  of  the  Powers  building  in 
Rochester.  With  the  exception  of  huts  at  Allan’s  Mills,  the 
Scrantom  cabin  was  the  first  building  erected  on  the  One- 
Hundred-Acre-Tract  of  Rochester,  Fitzhugh,  and  Carroll. 

The  date  of  the  construction  of  the  frame  portion  of  the 
hotel,  south  of  the  brick  structure,  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Nicholas  Frederick  of  Victor,  95  years  old,  states  that  the 
frame  addition  has  been  in  existence  as  far  back  as  he  can 
remember  and  that  the  upper  floor  was  a  dance  hall  until 
about  1857,  after  which  time  it  was  remodeled  for  use  as 
sleeping  rooms.  The  frame  building  was  razed  in  March,  this 
year  to  make  room  for  the  first  unit  of  the  garage  building. 
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Many  “Mine  Hosts’’ 

During  the  108  years  of  its  existence  the  Victor  Hotel  has 
had  many  owners  and  proprietors.  It  housed  the  postoffice 
when  William  C.  Dryer  was  postmaster  for  terms  beginning 
in  1837  and  1843,  and  many  public  meetings  and  social 
gatherings  were  held  within  its  walls.  Birth  and  death  form 
a  part  of  its  history  and  of  those  who  beneath  its  roof  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  one  at  least  went  forth  to  a  life  of  un¬ 
usual  experiences. 

Mary  L.  Morgan,  whose  father  Nathan  Morgan,  was  a 
genial  host  to  railroad  officials  and  workmen  when  the 
Auburn  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  was  under  con¬ 
struction  was  born  in  the  hotel  on  October  17,  1841.  As  the 
bride  of  A.  H.  Miller  a  manufacturing  jeweler  whose  business 
was  of  international  scope,  she  went  to  Europe  on  her  wed¬ 
ding  trip.  In  1865  Mr.  Miller  completed  in  Chicago  a  pure 
white  marble  building  which  was  the  pride  of  the  city,  and 
in  it  displayed  a  stock  of  goods  so  fine  that  Tiffany  of  New 
York,  visiting  Chicago  in  the  late  60’s  said: 

“I  have  come  to  see  A.  H.  Miller’s  stock  of  goods,  for  he 
has  taken  all  Boston  trade  away.’’  In  the  great  conflagration 
in  Chicago  in  1871  the  Miller  family,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nathan  Morgan,  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives,  fleeing 
from  one  section  of  the  city  to  another  with  their  clothing 
and  vehicles  sometimes  on  fire  and  finally  finding  refuge  in  a 
farmhouse.  Mr.  Miller  suffered  from  severe  burns.  Mrs. 
Morgan  died  soon  afterwards  from  the  effects  of  the  harrow¬ 
ing  experience. 


Recalls  Home  Village 

The  Miller  fortune  was  swept  away,  and  Mr.  Miller, 
broken  in  health  and  spirit  did  not  again  achieve  prosperity. 
Mrs.  Miller,  widowed,  still  lives  in  Chicago.  Hearing  that 
her  birthplace  is  about  to  be  torn  down,  she  wrote,  in 
beautifully  fine  and  legible  handwriting,  a  twenty-page 
letter  of  reminiscences  of  her  youth  in  Victor.  The  Victor 
Hotel  last  was  conducted  as  a  hotel  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
H.  Barry,  who  sold  the  property  to  James  Concanon  and 
retired  to  their  farm  home,  about  six  years  ago.  Since  then 
the  building  has  been  used  as  a  rooming  house,  restuarant 
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and  automobile  accessories  supply  station.  The  expense  of 
heating  the  building  was  one  of  the  factors  which  made  it 
unprofitable  for  use  as  a  hotel  in  recent  years. 

Old  as  it  is,  the  Victor  Hotel  was  not  Victor’s  first  hostelry. 
The  first  tavern  was  a  log  house  of  one  story  and  two  rooms 
which  stood  a  short  distance  south  of  the  present  hotel.  It 
was  built  by  James  Hawley  about  1798,  when  nearly  all  of 
the  land  within  the  present  corporation  limits  of  Victor 
village  was  owned  by  James  Hawley’s  father,  Abner  Hawley. 
It  was  to  the  log  tavern  that  McBane,  Canadian  leader  of  a 
notorious  gang  of  horse  thieves,  was  taken  after  being  fatally 
shot  by  Soloman  Turner  on  the  night  of  June  1,  1801. 

McBane,  made  bold  by  many  successes,  attempted  to  steal 
Abner  Hawley’s  mare.  His  presence  near  the  Hawley  cabin, 
north  of  the  present  Gallup  store,  was  discovered  and  settlers 
gave  chase.  While  climbing  a  fence  where  the  Victor  Hotel 
now  stands,  McBane  knocked  down  some  of  the  fence  rails. 
Turner,  who  was  one  of  two  sentinels  stationed  behind  large 
oak  trees,  fired  in  the  direction  of  the  noise.  McBane,  climb¬ 
ing  the  fence,  was  doubled  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ball 
entered  above  one  of  his  ankles,  came  out  below  the  knee, 
entered  above  the  knee,  passing  upward  close  to  a  large  artery 
in  the  thigh,  came  out  at  the  groin,  entered  his  arm  near  the 
wrist  and  came  out  near  the  elbow. 

Thief  Non-Commital 

He  was  found  lying  beside  the  fence  and  was  carried  into 
the  log  cabin  where  a  crowd  of  settlers  had  collected.  He 
had  with  him  a  bundle  of  clothing  stolen  from  a  Victor 
clothesline.  The  wounded  man  was  attended  by  physicians, 
and  afterward  was  taken  to  Canandaigua  jail,  where  he  died 
a  few  days  later.  He  refused  to  give  away  any  information 
concerning  his  relatives  and  no  inquiry  concerning  him  ever 
reached  Victor.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  size  and  when 
captured  he  was  armed  with  a  gun,  pistol,  and  knives.  With 
his  death  the  horse  thieves  ceased  to  prey  upon  Victor  settlers. 

Hawley  sold  the  log  tavern  to  Eleazer  Boughton.  He  in 
turn  sold  it  in  1807  or  1808  to  Rufus  Dryer  who  first  came  to 
Victor  from  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  1792.  The  site  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Victor  Hotel  was  undoubtedly  part  of  the  parcel 
of  land  which  Dryer  purchased  with  the  log  tavern  from 
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which  he  moved  into  his  fine  brick  building.  Dryer  died  ten 
months  after  the  brick  tavern  was  completed,  at  the  age  of 
46  years. 

Another  tavern  of  Victor’s  early  days  stood  east  of  the 
present  Gallup  block.  It  was  built  by  Ebenezer  Bement,  who 
started  it  in  1816  and  sold  it  in  1817,  while  it  was  still  in 
an  unfinished  condition,  to  Dr.  Thomas  Beach,  Victor’s  first 
physician.  Dr.  Beach’s  practice  extended  from  the  Birstol 
Hills  to  Lake  Ontario  and  at  one  time,  when  an  epidemic 
was  raging,  he  had  no  rest  except  as  he  stopped  his  horse 
while  riding  through  the  woods  at  night  and  slept  for  a 
short  time  with  an  alarm  watch  under  his  head.  One  very 
dark  night,  among  the  Bristol  hills,  Dr.  Beach’s  horse  re¬ 
fused  to  take  another  step. 

A  Narrow  Escape 

The  physician  spent  the  night  in  a  tree  and  in  the  morning 
he  discovered  that  a  step  forward  would  have  plunged  horse 
and  rider  to  death  over  a  precipice.  Dr.  Beach  served  as  a 
surgeon  during  the  War  of  1812.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  the 
last  United  States  soldier  to  leave  Buffalo  before  the  city 
was  burned;  that  looking  back  he  saw  a  British  soldier 
applying  a  torch  to  a  building  and  that  at  his  command  a 
nearby  comrade  shot  the  incendiary.  Much  of  historic  interest 
took  place  at  the  Beach  tavern. 

There  Lafayette  stopped  for  refreshments  on  June  7,  1825, 
while  on  his  triumphal  tour  of  the  country.  Mrs.  Louisa 
West  Tallmadge,  who  died  in  Victor  in  1909  at  the  age  of  93 
years,  described  the  patriot’s  attire  as  follows:  “He  wore  a 
black  suit  with  a  long  coat,  a  high  hat,  white  fancy  vest, 
ruffled  shirt  and  a  large  and  conspicuous  gold  brooch.’’ 
Henry  Clay,  William  L.  Marcy  and  Morgan  of  Masonic 
fame  were  among  those  entertained  at  the  hostelry. 

Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon,  exchanged  a  copy  of  “The 
Book  of  Mormon’’  for  a  night’s  lodging  at  the  Beach  tavern 
and  the  next  morning,  having  indulged  too  freely  in  liquid 
refreshment,  he  became  the  victim  of  a  group  of  young  men 
who  immersed  him  in  a  watering  tub  which  stood  in  front 
of  the  tavern.  The  Beach  tavern  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1893,  while  in  use  as  the  Gallup  residence.  Dr.  Beach’s  great- 
granddaughter,  Miss  Mary  L.  Draper,  now  is  living  in  a 
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house  in  Main  street  in  Victor  which  was  Dr.  Beach’s  resi¬ 
dence  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

One  Tavern  Left 

When  the  old  yellow  brick  building  has  vanished,  Victor 
will  still  have  remaining  one  of  the  four  taverns  which  were 
built  within  the  present  limits  of  the  village  previous  to 
1820.  On  the  north  side  of  West  Main  Street  stands  a  large 
frame  building  which  was  built  in  1816  by  Jabez  Felt,  who 
conducted  it  as  a  tavern  for  a  number  of  years. 

To  the  Felt  tavern  and  to  booths  placed  in  the  fields  oppo¬ 
site  it,  the  people  went  for  refreshments  following  services 
in  the  Proprietors’  Meeting  House  on  July  4,  1826,  when 
Victor’s  first  Fourth  of  July  celebration  took  place.  For  many 
years  past  the  building  has  been  used  as  a  double  or  two- 
family  house.  Glass  fan  lights  in  the  ends  near  the  roof  peak 
and  a  long  porch  across  the  entire  front  are  distinguishing 
features  of  the  Old  Felt  Tavern. 

The  first  tavern  in  Victor  township  was  built  in  1792,  six 
years  before  Hawley  built  his  log  tavern  within  the  village 
limits.  It  was  the  first  frame  house  in  the  township  and  stood 
near  the  present  site  of  the  Boughton  Hill  school  house.  It 
was  built  by  Hezekiah  Boughton  and  sold  by  him  to  N.  O. 
Dickinson,  who  continued  in  business  there  until  1818.  The 
first  elephant  seen  in  Western  New  York,  Betts,  was  exhibited 
at  the  Dickinson  Tavern  in  1815.  The  building  was  de¬ 
molished  many  years  ago. 

Hotel  Now  Dwelling 

Hezekiah  Boughton  donated  land  on  Boughton  Hill  for  a 
cemetery  and  for  a  public  square  on  which  a  school  house 
was  built.  He  also  laid  out  a  broad  highway  from  the  hill 
to  Bloomfield.  He  was  buried  on  Boughton  Hill.  Some  dis¬ 
tance  north  of  the  spot  where  Boughton  built  his  tavern, 
Ezra  Wilmarth  began,  in  1815,  the  construction  of  a  brick 
building  which  he  opened  as  a  hotel  on  Christmas  Day,  1816. 
There  he  conducted  a  tavern  for  eight  years.  The  building 
since  has  been  occupied  as  a  dwelling  and  is  now  the  home 
of  Fred  C.  Green  and  family.  Another  tavern  of  Victor’s 
early  days  still  is  in  good  condition  and  now  is  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  H.  S.  Bonesteele. 
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It  is  a  store  building  and  fronts  on  the  newly  built  concrete 
road  between  Victor  and  Bushnells  Basin,  which  in  pioneer 
times  was  a  stagecoach  road.  The  stone  house  and  a  mill 
which  stood  near  it  were  built  by  Captain  Jirah  Rowley, 
who  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1753,  served  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  came  with  his  father  to  Ontario  county, 
drilled  militia  for  the  War  of  1812  and  was  captain  of  a 
Victor  company  during  that  struggle.  Jirah  and  his  son, 
Andrew,  were  carpenters,  builders  and  contractors  as  well  as 
farmers. 

They  had  several  contracts  on  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
canal,  in  the  fulfillment  of  which  they  built  the  great  em¬ 
bankment  at  Irondequoit  and  several  other  sections  of 
“Clinton’s  big  ditch.’’  At  the  dedication  of  the  canal. 
Governor  Clinton  made  special  mention  of  the  engineering 
feat  accomplished  by  the  Rowleys  at  Bushnells  Basin,  where 
they  made  the  sandy  soil  of  the  canal  walls  water-tight  by 
laying  up  bags  of  sand  and  filling  the  crevices  with  puddled 
clay.  The  spot  where  their  primitive  methods  produced  walls 
that  proved  impervious  to  water  gave  much  trouble  to  mod¬ 
ern  builders  when  the  Barge  Canal  was  constructed  a  few 
years  ago,  and  after  a  break  had  flooded  the  surrounding 
land  concrete  walls  were  built. 

The  Rowleys,  father  and  son,  built  several  miles  of  the 
Auburn  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  and  they  also  helped  to  build  the  Welland  Canal. 
Captain  Jirah  Rowley  lived  in  his  stone  tavern  for  many 
years,  and  died  in  Victor  in  1835.  Two  of  his  great-grandsons, 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Rowley,  son  of  Franklin  Rowley,  and  Post¬ 
master  Frank  T.  Rowley,  son  of  Andrew  Bigelow  Rowley, 
now  live  in  Victor.  Another  of  the  captain’s  great-grandsons 
who  settled  not  far  from  the  home  of  his  pioneer  forbears  is 
Clark  Brace  Rowley,  son  of  Franklin,  who  lives  in  Rochester. 

Even  now,  as  the  closing  words  of  this  story  of  pioneer 
taverns  are  written,  the  old  Victor  Hotel  stands  with  window 
aperatures  open  to  the  alternate  sunshine  and  rain  of  April 
weather.  The  work  of  demolition  is  in  progress.  Motor 
vehicles  speed  past  on  hard,  smooth  pavements;  wayside 
refreshment  stands  and  farmhouse  inns  await  the  traveler’s 
coming. 

The  old  tavern  has  served  its  purpose.  “Other  days,  other 
ways.’’ 
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LIST  OF  DRYERS  BURIED  IN  BOUGHTON  HILL 
CEMETERY,  VICTOR,  NEW  YORK 


WILLIAM  R.  DRYER  LOT 
Died 

1906  Dryer,  Orrin 

1899  Dryer,  Clara  Outhouse 

1940  Dryer,  Charles  W. 

1886  Dryer,  Carrie  Sherman 

1913  Dryer,  William  R. 

1873  Dryer,  Julia  Dickinson 

TRUMAN  DRYER  LOT 

1888  Dryer,  Truman 

1846  Dryer,  Cecilia  Plank 

1881  Dryer,  Cecilia  Tarbell 

1897  Dryer,  Leona  Patridge 


WILLIAM  C.  DRYER  LOT 


1891 

1837 

1863 

1894 

1820 

1835 

1834 


Dryer,  William  C. 
Dryer,  Caroline 
Dryer,  Caroline  C. 
Dryer,  Phebe  M. 
Dryer,  Rufus 
Dryer,  Lydia 
Dryer,  Julia  C. 


EMMA  DRYER  LOT 

1925  Dryer,  Emma 

(not  buried  here) 


Died 

1876 

1876 

1874 

1873 


Dryer,  John  M. 

Dryer,  Lucinda 
Dryer,  Lucy  Cobb 
Dryer,  Mary  Lounsbery 


HENRY  DRYER  LOT 

1895  Dryer,  Jennie 

1882  Dryer,  Mary 

1907  Dryer,  Henry 

No  date  Dryer,  Harry 

OTIS  DRYER  LOT 


1887 

Dryer,  Otis 

1886 

Dryer,  Lucinda 

1837 

Dryer,  Samuel 

1845 

Dryer,  Philina 

1825 

Dryer,  Kezia 

1826 

Dryer,  Caius 

SELECTA  BEMENT  LOT 

1893  Dryer,  Selecta  Bement 

DANIEL  DRYER  LOT 

1887  Dryer,  Daniel 

1894  Dryer,  Perceptia 

1897  Dryer,  Perry 


BIRTHS,  DEATHS  AND  MARRIAGES  OF  THE  DRYER 
FAMILY  AS  RECORDED  IN  THE  RECORDS  OF 
THE  TOWN  AND  VILLAGE  OF  VICTOR 
ONTARIO  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

BIRTHS 

May  19,  1892  Dryer  Male  Clara  Outhouse — mother 

W.  Chas.  Dryer — father 

DEATHS 

(Town) 

Apr.  8,  1882,  Mary  Dryer,  aged  47,  born  England.  Joseph  Growe,  father; 
Mary  Growe,  mother. 

Nov.  21,  1886,  Lucinda  Dryer,  aged  86,  born  W.  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
Daniel  Dryer,  father;  Judith  Cobb,  mother. 
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Jan.  7,  1894,  Percepta  F.  Dryer,  aged  85,  born  Victor,  N.  Y.  Peter  Perry, 
father;  Hannah  Redway  Perry,  mother. 

(Village) 

July  3,  1888,  Truman  Dryer,  aged  76,  born  Victor,  N.  Y.  Rufus  Dryer, 
father;  Lydia  Dryer,  mother. 

Apr.  11,  1894,  Phebe  Mary,  aged  78,  born  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Wm.  Ball,  father;  Mary  Ball,  mother. 

Jan.  11,  1899,  Clara  O.,  aged  28,  born  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Orrin  Out¬ 
house,  father;  Amanda  Outhouse,  mother. 

MARRIAGES 

Dec.  24,  1884,  Carrie  Ellen  Dryer  to  Elmer  Charles  Sherman.  Father, 
William  R.  Dryer.  Mother,  Julia  Dickinson. 


APPENDIX  E 

BIRTHS,  DEATHS  AND  MARRIAGES  OF  THE 
DRYERS  OF  REHOBOTH 

(Taken  from  the  Rehoboth  Vital  Statistics) 

William  Dryer  arrived  in  America  late  in  1704  or  early  in 
1705-  In  1709  he  married  Esther  Wilmarth  of  Rehoboth, 
daughter  of  Johnathan  Wilmarth  and  Esther  Peck,  and 
granddaughter  of  Thomas  Wilmarth.  While  their  marriage 
probably  was  recorded,  there  is  no  mention  made  in  the 
modern  copies  of  the  old  Rehoboth  Vital  Statistics.  Only  the 
publication  in  1708  of  their  marriage  intention  is  recorded. 

MARRIAGES 

Esther  Dryer  of  Rehoboth  and  Nathan  Cobb  of  Taunton.  Married  by  Rev. 
John  Greenwood  1-5-1731. 

Margaret  Dryer  of  Rehoboth  and  David  Perry  of  Rehoboth.  Married  by 
Rev.  John  Greenwood  2-16-1745- 

Allen  Dryer  and  Molly  Wheeler  both  of  Rehoboth.  Married  by  Elder 
Nathan  Pearse  Oct.  13,  1768. 

Wm.  Dryer,  Jr.,  and  Bethiah  Bramen  of  Norton.  Married  at  Norton  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Palmer  12-8-1770. 

Mary  Dryer  of  Rehoboth  and  Stephen  Bowen  of  Attleboro.  Married  at 
Attleboro  by  Rev.  Peter  Thatcher  1-7-1774. 

Beulah  Dryer  of  Rehoboth  and  Nathaniel  Daggett  of  Attleboro.  Married 
at  Attleboro  by  Rev.  Peter  Thatcher  12-4-1777. 

Esther  Dryer  of  Rehoboth  and  Shuball  Woodruff  of  W.  Stockbridge. 
Married  by  Schuball  Peck  9-29-1785. 

Huldah  Dryer  of  Rehoboth  and  Nathan  Parrish  of  Randolph.  Married  by 
Shuball  Peck  1-26-1792. 
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INTENTIONS 

Esther  Wilmarth  of  Rehoboth  and  William  Dryer  of  Charlestown,  1708. 
William  Dryer,  Jr.,  and  Hannah  Wilmarth  of  Attleboro,  1-15-1742. 
Elizabeth  Dryer  of  Rehoboth  and  Benjamin  Peirce  of  Voluntown,  Ct., 
11-19-1743. 

John  Dryer  of  Rehoboth  and  Mary  Read  of  Attleboro,  3-18-1748. 

Hannah  Dryer  of  Rehoboth  and  Joseph  Wilmarth  of  Attleboro,  May  8, 

1773. 

William  Dryer  III  of  Rehoboth  and  Deliverance  Briggs  of  Dighton,  May 
20,1773. 

Elizabeth  Dryer  and  Johnathan  Macomber,  both  of  Rehoboth,  Oct.  24, 

1774. 

John  Dryer,  Jr.,  of  Rehoboth  and  Kezia  French  of  Attleboro,  March  6, 
1778. 

William  Dryer,  Jr.,  of  Rehoboth  and  Ruth  Howes  of  Attleboro,  Aug.  14, 

1778. 

Hepsabeth  Dryer  of  Rehoboth  and  Hezekiah  Peck  of  Attleboro,  May  24, 

1779. 

Hannah  Dryer  and  Jacob  Carpenter,  both  of  Rehoboth,  March  4,  1785. 

BIRTHS 

(CHILDREN  OF  WILLIAM  AND  ESTHER  DRYER) 

Esther,  born  Rehoboth,  Apr.  29,  1712.  Married  1-5-1731,  married  Nathan 
Cobb  of  Taunton. 

Elizabeth,  born  Rehoboth  May  13,  1714,  died  3-31-1714. 

Elizabeth  II,  born  Rehoboth  Dec.  31,  1717.  Married  Nov.  19,  1743, 
Benjamin  Peirce  of  Voluntown,  Conn. 

William,  born  Rehoboth  Dec.  27,  1719.  Married  Hannah  Wilmarth  1-15- 
1742,  of  Attleboro. 

John,  born  Rehoboth  Aug.  12, 1725,  Lieut.  Revolution.  Married  3-18-1748, 
Mary  Read  of  Attleboro. 

Margaret,  born  Rehoboth  May  12,  1722.  Married  David  Perry  of  Reho¬ 
both,  2-16-1743. 


(CHILDREN  OF  WILLIAM  II  AND  HANNAH  DRYER) 

Anne,  born  Rehoboth  Nov.  1,  1744.  Married  March  3,  1766,  Israel  ?  . 

Allen,  Sept.  27,  1745,  Revolution.  Married  Oct.  13,  1768,  Molly  Wheeler 
of  Rehoboth. 

Beulah,  Sept.  25,  1747,  Rehoboth.  Married  Nathaniel  Daggett  of  Attle¬ 
boro  12-4-1777. 

William,  Oct.  18,  1749  at  Rehoboth,  Sergeant  Revolution.  Died  1819. 

Married  Deliverance  Briggs,  died  9-1-1819;  Sarah  Hinsdale. 

Hannah,  Sept.  6,  1751.  Married  5-8-1773,  Joseph  Wilmarth  of  Attleboro. 
Hepzabeth,  born  Rehoboth  June  28,  1758.  Married  Hezekiah  Peck  of 
Attleboro  5-24-1779.  Lived  at  Newport,  N.  H. 

Johnathan,  born  Rehoboth  July  29,  1760,  Revolution.  Killed  in  action. 
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(CHILDREN  OF  JOHN  AND  MARY  DRYER) 

John,  born  Rehoboth  June  25,  1750,  died  October  24,  1750. 

Mary,  born  Rehoboth  Jan.  22,  1752.  Married  Stephen  Bowen  of  Attleboro 
1-7-1774. 

John,  born  Rehoboth  Jan.  23,  1754.  Married  3-6-1778,  Keziah  French  of 
Attleboro.  Revolution.  Killed  in  action  August  29,  1778. 

Elizabeth,  born  March  1,  1756.  Married  October,  1774,  Johnathan  Ma- 
comber  of  Rehoboth. 

Israel,  born  May  20,  1758.  Revolution.  Lived  at  Richmond.  Married 
5-1-1802,  Sarah  Wood  of  Stockbridge. 

Hannah,  born  Rehoboth  August  5,  1760.  Married  3-4-1785,  Jacob  Carpen¬ 
ter  of  Rehoboth. 

Esther,  born  Rehoboth  Oct.  31,  1762.  Married  2-29-1785,  Shuball  Wood¬ 
ruff  of  West  Stockbridge. 

Samuel,  born  Rehoboth  Feb.  18,  1765.  Revolution.  Married  11-18-1790, 
Philena  Robbins.  Lived  at  Victor,  N.  Y.  Died  1837- 

Daniel,  born  Rehoboth  March  29,  1767.  Married  1791,  Judith  Cobb  (1769- 
1829),  lived  at  West  Stockbridge.  Died  1851,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

Huldah,  born  Rehoboth  March  23,  1769.  Married  1-26-1792,  Nathan 
Parrish  of  Randolph. 

Nathan,  born  Rehoboth  March  29,  1771. 

Jesse,  born  Rehoboth  July  2,  1773-  Died  1853-  Married  1st,  Amelia  Neff; 
2nd,  Anna  French.  Lived  at  Hillsboro,  Ill. 


(CHILDREN  OF  ALLEN  AND  MOLLY  DRYER) 


Lucy,  born  Rehoboth  Oct.  31,  1770.  Married  1788  at  Stockbridge,  Eber 
Sweet. 


Allen,  born  Rehoboth  July  29,  1772.  Married  March,  1795,  Esther  Bullock 
of  Stockbridge.  Lived  at  Victor,  N.  Y.  Died  1842. 

Simeon,  born  Rehoboth  March  12,  1774,  died  1855- 
Rufus,  born  Rehoboth  Nov.  29,  1775,  died  1820.  (Father  of  William, 
George,  and  Truman  Dryer  of  Victor.) 

James,  born  Rehoboth  Mar.  7,  1777,  died  1855,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

Molly,  born  Rehoboth  Nov.  12,  1778.  Married  ?  Barmore. 


Johnathan,  born  Rehoboth  March  8,  1780,  died  1855. 

Aaron,  born  Rehoboth  March  22,  1761,  died  ?  f^ived  in  Bloomfield, 
Father  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Dryer. 

Sally,  born  Rehoboth  July  23,  1782. 


Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 
until  1813  and  later  in 
Ohio. 


Typhena,  born  West  Stockbridge  1783,  died  1790. 

Wheeler,  born  W.  Stockbridge  1784,  died  1884.  Lived  at  Pitcher,  N.  Y. 
Lydia,  born  West  Stockbridge. 

Hannah,  born  West  Stockbridge. 

Edward,  born  West  Stockbridge  1791,  died  1836. 
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(CHILDREN  OF  WILLIAM  AND  DELIVERANCE  DRYER) 

Matthew,  born  Rehoboth  May  24,  1774,  died  1852,  Brighton,  N.  Y. 
Married  Mary  Wakeley. 

Anna,  born  Rehoboth  Aug.  28,  1776.  Married  at  Stockbridge,  Aaron 
Bushnell. 

Deliverance,  born  Rehoboth  Apr.  15,  1779,  died  July  2,  1797  at  W.  Stock- 
bridge.  Unmarried. 

William,  born  Rehoboth  Oct.  17,  1781,  died  1833  at  Oakhill,  N.  Y. 

Welcome,  born  Rehoboth  May  21,  1784,  died  1817  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 
Unmarried. 

Zenas  Briggs,  born  Rehoboth  Aug.  6,  1788,  died  1845  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 
Elizabeth,  born  Rehoboth  Aug.  26,  1789,  died  1871.  Unmarried.  (Betsy). 
Alanson,  born  Rehoboth  Oct.  9,  1792.  Lived  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Darius,  born  Rehoboth  Apr.  11,  1796,  died  1861.  Lived  at  Milford,  Ind. 
Laura,  Welcome. 

William,  married  second  Sarah  Hinsdale  of  Stockbridge  at  Lenox,  May  17, 
1794.  They  had  one  child,  Horatio,  born  May  26,  1799,  died  ?  .  Lived 

at  Palmyra,  Michigan.  Married  ?  .  Children  Hattie  and  George. 

DEATHS 

Elizabeth  Dryer,  daughter  of  William,  March  31,  1715- 
John,  son  of  John,  Oct.  24,  1750. 

Zenas  Briggs  Dryer  who  lived  between  Allen’s  Creek  and  Pittsford  married 
?  and  had  the  following  children :  Lydia,  Julia,  Iritus  Briggs  and  Roxy. 
The  two  girls,  Lydia  and  Julia,  married  two  brothers  named  Strong 
and  both  families  moved  to  Tennessee.  Iritus  lived  also  in  the  South 
but  is  buried  at  Brighton. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES  AND  DEATHS  OF  THE 
DRYERS  OF  WEST  STOCKBRIDGE 

(Taken  from  the  West  Stockbridge  Vital  Statistics) 

(CHILDREN  OF  JOHN  AND  KEZIAH  DRYER) 

Israel,  born  1777,  died  1855. 

John,  Jr.,  Dec.  13,  1783- 
Keziah,  Nov.  15,  1786. 

Huldah,  Sept.  7,  1789.  Married  ?  Crow. 

Daniel,  April  7,  1792.  “The  Shaker.’’ 

Chester,  March  16,  1795,  died  1882,  Ottawa,  Ill. 

Thomas,  1801,  died  1889  in  Michigan. 

Mary.  Married  ?  Redfield. 
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(CHILDREN  OF  DANIEL  AND  JUDITH  DRYER) 

Hannahl  •  died  Stockbridge  Jan.  1829.  Unmarried. 

Judith  jtwins’  died  1873,  Victor,  N.  Y.  Unmarried. 

Jesse,  Feb.  12,  1794,  died  1830,  lived  at  Mendon,  N.  Y. 

John  Milton,  Sept.  30,  1798,  died  1876,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

Lucinda,  July  12,  1800,  died  1886,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

Mary,  Oct.  13,  1803.  Married  ?  Lounsberry.  Lived  at  Victor,  N.  Y. 
Died  1873. 

Horatio  Nelson,  Oct.  30,  1805,  died  1886  at  Utica.  Warden  Sing  Sing. 
Hattie,  George. 

Clarissa  Matilda,  May  18,  1811,  died  Aug.  16,  1814. 

Daniel,  Aug.  6,  1814.  Married  Mary  Redway  ?  ,  died  1882.  Perry, 

Lizzie  Brown,  Dr.  Charles  Redway  Dryer. 

John  L. 

William. 

Albert,  1805.  Lived  at  Hillsboro,  Ill. 

Ardelisia.  Married  ?  Crocker.  Arminia,  Louisa 
Miranda.  Married  Ensign  ?  .  Amelia,  Jesse. 

(CHILDREN  OF  HORATIO  AND  MARY  DRYER) 

William  Horatio,  Oct.  2,  1821. 

Harriet  Lodena,  March  6,  1823. 

George. 

MARRIAGES 

Esther  Dryer  of  Rehoboth  and  Shubal  Woodruff,  Sept.  29,  1785  at 
Rehoboth. 

Samuel  Dryer  and  Philena  (Philine)  Robbins,  Nov.  18,  1790. 

Allen  Dryer,  Jr.,  and  Esther  Bullock  of  Stockbridge,  March,  1795. 

Anne  Dryer  and  Aaron  Bushnell,  1795- 

William  Dryer  and  Sarah  Hinsdale  (Hensdel)  of  Stockbridge,  May  17, 
1797  at  Lenox. 

Israel  Dryer  of  Richmond  and  Sarah  Wood,  May  10,  1802. 

Lucy  Dryer  and  Eber  Sweet,  1788. 

DEATHS 

Deliverance,  wife  of  William,  April  27,  1796,  42nd  year. 

Deliverance,  daughter  of  William,  July  2,  1797,  19th  year. 

Clarissa  Matilda,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Judith,  August  18,  1814,  4th 
year. 

William,  September  1,  1819,  70th  year. 

Hannah,  January,  1829,  33rd  year. 
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Passages  from  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan’s 

“History  of  England” 

In  connection  with  the  theory  of  Dutch  origin,  the  follow¬ 
ing  passages  from  Trevelyan’s  “History  of  England”  are 
of  interest. 

“In  Medieval  times,  the  chief  export  was  English-grown 
wool  to  feed  the  looms  of  Ghent,  Bruges  and  Ypres  for  the 
manufacturing  of  cloth  in  England  was  in  its  infancy.  King 
Edward  3rd,  beginning  about  1350  began  to  import  Flemish 
weavers  in  order  to  teach  the  skill  of  their  craft  to  the 
English. 

“The  history  of  the  change  from  Medieval  to  modern 
England  might  well  be  written  in  the  form  of  a  social  history 
of  England  in  the  cloth  trade. 

“The  great  change  began  when,  under  the  patronage  of 
Edward  3rd,  a  large  number  of  Flemish  weavers  brought 
their  skill  to  this  island.  Many  of  them  were  refugees  and 
allies  of  the  English  cause  in  the  Hundred  Years’  War,  for 
the  French  fudal  nobility  was  constantly  at  war  with  the 
liberties  of  the  burgher  democracy  of  Ghent  and  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  cities  led  by  the  Van  Arteveldes.  The  Flemish  immigrants 
were,  indeed,  so  little  popular  over  here  that  some  hundreds 
were  massacred  by  the  London  mob  in  the  rising  of  1381, 
but  the  survivors  were  protected  by  the  wise  policy  of  the 
king  until  their  descendants  became  by  intermarriage  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  other  English.  The  gift  of  their  skill 
became  a  national  treasure,  destined  to  multiply  a  thousand¬ 
fold. 

“In  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  East  Anglica, 
with  Norwich  for  its  capital,  was  greatly  enriched  by  the 
cloth  trade,  as  its  many  fine  churches  bear  witness.  Its  ex¬ 
ample  was  followed  by  TAUNTON  and  the  western  Cots- 
wolds,  Kendal  and  the  Yorkshire  dales,  and  favoured  spots 
in  Hants,  Berkshire  and  Sussex.  East  and  West,  North  and 
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South  saw  weaving  colonies  spring  up,  not  only  inside  old 
walled  towns,  but  even  more  in  rural  villages  like  Painswick 
and  Chipping  Campden.  Thence  new  wealth  and  new  ideas 
spread  among  the  yeomen  and  squires,  drawing  the  whole 
countryside  into  a  conspiracy  to  produce  cloth.  In  such  dis¬ 
tricts  ‘speed  the  shuttle’  became  as  popular  as  ‘speed  the 
plough,’  and  sheep  had  a  new  value  in  the  farmer’s  eyes. 
Stone  villages  of  the  noblest  Tudor  architecture,  encircled 
for  miles  round  by  Tudor  farms  built  in  the  same  lavish  style, 
tell  the  tourist  on  Cotswold  the  tale  of  the  ancient  prosperity 
of  the  loom. 

“In  the  Cromwelian  wars  of  1642  to  1646  the  merchant 
and  middle  classes  and  the  towns  were  predominantly  round- 
head,  especially  those  connected  with  the  sea  or  the  cloth 
trade,  and  TAUNTON  had  been  destined,  with  Gloucester, 
to  become  by  1640  the  center  of  the  Puritan  clothing  trade. 

“After  the  time  of  Cromwell  and  in  the  interval  between 
the  restoration  and  the  revolution,  the  large  body  of  Protest¬ 
ant  dissenters,  as  they  were  called,  suffered  considerable 
persecution. 

“It  was  the  rising  of  the  Puritans  against  the  persecutions 
they  suffered,  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  modern  Whig,  but  in 
that  of  the  old  round-head  party.  But  whereas  in  Cromwell’s 
day  the  round-heads  had  effective  upper  class  leadership, 
Protestantism  was  now  a  middle  class  religion  confined  even 
in  Somerset  to  the  shop  keepers  of  Taunton  and  the  yeoman 
and  laborers  of  the  countryside.  In  the  campaign  that  ended 
at  Sedgemour  they  gave  their  lives  with  admirable  devotion, 
not  from  feudal  loyalty  but  from  a  mistaken  belief  that  the 
worthless  Monmouth  was  the  champion  of  their  religion. 
Monmouth’s  Rebellion  of  the  West,  centering  as  it  did  in 
Somerset,  practically  ruined  those  of  his  followers  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  survive  the  war  and  the  subsequent 
persecutions  of  James  2nd.’’ 
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Transcripts  of  English  Records 

INTRODUCTION 

In  assembling  the  various  material  the  Public  Records 
Office  in  London  was  searched  as  well  as  the  various 
London  Parish  Records,  Indexes  of  Chancery,  Star  Chamber, 
etc.  Although  there  were  a  number  of  Dryers  in  London,  the 
Indexes  of  Chancery  contained  references  only  to  Taunton 
Dryers.  The  records  of  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  and  St.  James  at  Taunton  were  searched,  the  other 
parishes  Wilton,  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Andrew  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  are  not  of  sufficient  age  to  contain  any  records  of 
value  for  our  purpose.  The  Register  of  Wills  at  Somerset 
House,  The  Somerset  Record  Office  and  the  files  of  the  Somer¬ 
set  Record  Society  were  also  searched. 


St.  James  Vicarage, 
Taunton, 
June  14,  1935 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  the  result  of  Miss  Molly  Birkett’s  work  in 
searching  the  Registers  and  Rate  books  of  St.  James  Parish  and  the  Regis¬ 
ters  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Parish  both  of  Taunton. 

You  will  find  that  she  has  found  many  references  to  the  Dryer  family 
or  families.  Miss  Birkett  says  that  the  St.  James  Registers  are  now  searched 
up  to  1797  for  burials,  up  to  1720  for  marriages  and  up  to  1730  for  baptisms. 
The  whole  of  St.  James  rate  book  has  also  been  gone  through. 

The  registers  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  have  been  searched  from  1642  to 
1699.  If  further  search  at  St.  Mary’s  is  desired,  Miss  Sheppard,  4  East 
Street,  Taunton  would  supply  you  with  the  information. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  Ogden,  Rector 
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SOMERSET  RECORD  SOCIETY 
Volume  17 
1907-1919 


Somerset  Quarter  Sessions  James  I-Charles  II.  ed.  E.  H.  Bates 

p.  173  1616  Order:  Discharge  of  Stephen  Ottes  from  his  apprenticeship 

with  William  Dryer  of  Taunton,  weaver,  in  respect 
that  he  hath  not  taught  him  his  trade,  but  kept  him 
at  other  work. 

No  other  references  to  Dryers  in  4  parts  of  these  volumes. 


Somerset  Record  Society.  Vol.  20,  1904.  ed.  Emmanuel  Green 

1569  No  Dryer  at  Taunton  or  Long  Sutton, 
p.  99  Hundred  of  Chewton:  Titling  of  Chewton.  Ablamen  (John 

Driall,  billman;  William  Driall,  Archer;  William  Driell, 
billman). 

Note:  Chewton  Mendip — 5H  miles  north-east  of  Wells. 
Note:  The  form  of  the  name  Driall  or  Driell  does  not 
appear  in  later  Somerset  Records. 

p.  153  Hundred  of  Winterstoke,  Titling  of  Stoke  Gifford  Ablemen 

John  Druye,  gunner. 

Note:  ?  near  Axbridge. 


Somerset  Parish  Register  Vol.  I.  ed.  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore  1898 
Long  Sutton  Marriages  1559 — 

29  October  Saunder  Max  and  Joan  Clerk,  “The  Widow 
Drier’s  Servant.’’ 
p.  115  1613  3  June.  Thomas  Drier  and  Elizabeth  Fridaie. 
p.  115  1617  19  January,  John  Dryer  and  Elizabeth  Gardner. 

6  July,  John  Dryar  senior  and  Mary  Cooke. 

24  April,  Nicholas  Dryar  and  Joan  Culliford. 

1652  11  November,  John  Driar  junior  and  Elizabeth  Lowebien. 

No  Dryers  1653-1664:  1711-1750. 

Note:  There  are  gaps  in  this  Register  1563-74  and  1665- 

1710. 


p.  113 

1601 

p.  115 

1613 

p.  115 

1617 

p.  116 

1626 

p.  119 

1648 

p.  120 

1652 

Somerset  Parish  Register  V ol.  IX.  ed.  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore  and 

1907 


H.  W.  Seager 


P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 


47 

49 

52 

68 

75 

95 
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Marriages,  Taunton,  S.  Mary  Magdalene 
No  Dryers  1558-1636 
Richard  Dryer  and  Katherin  Dement 
Samuel  Dryer  and  Mary  Hole 
Symon  Dryer  and  Alice  Priest 
William  Dryer  and  Anne  Locke 
Richard  Dryer  and  Mary  Gross 
Isaac  Dryer  and  Joan  Oliver 
Robert  Jenings  p.  Hill  Farrance  Hus¬ 
bandman  and  Elizabeth  Dryer  of 
North  Street,  Taunton 


1558 — 

1637,  8  June 
1640,  24  November 
1654,  31  January 
1675,  4  January 
1685,  26  February 
1700,  10  September 


1708,  15  July 
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p.  112 

Stephen  Dryer,  Tailor  and  Sara  Loue- 

der,  both  of  East  Street,  Taunton 

1708,  16  December 

p.  132 

William  Dryer,  woolcardemaker  and 
Joan  Baker,  both  of  East  Street, 

Taunton 

1717,  29  May 

p.  146 

John  Dryer,  weaver,  and  Hannah 
Mansil  sojourned  in  East  Street, 

Taunton 

1723,  6  February 

p.  157 

Richard  How  of  West  Moukton  and 

Sarah  Dryer  of  East  Street,  Taunton 

1726,  30  August 

Searched  to  1728 


Somerset  Parish  Register  Vol.  XX.  ed.  H.  W.  Seager,  1915 
Marriages,  Taunton  S.  James,  1610 — 

No  Dryers  1610-59 

p.  23  1661  12  February,  Tooby  Dryer  and  Jane  Brown,  daughter  of 

Humphrey  Brown. 

p.  23  1662  5  August,  John  Bon(n)er  and  Elizabeth  Drier. 

Searched  to  1717 

Hearth  Tax  for  Somerset  1664-5  R.  Holworthy  (Dovelly’s 
National  Records  I  p.  6). 

Taunton  Burgers — 6d  for  3  hearths.  Thomas  Dryer. 

Somerset  Mediaeval  Wills ,  Second  Series  1501-30,  F.  Weaver  1903 

Somerset  Record  Society  Vol.  19 

p.  41  1503  Will  of  John  Driver  of  Taunton,  executor  his  wife  (No 

relatives  mentioned). 

p.  311  1411  Will  of  John  Fraunclep  (Anon,  of  Wells — 20s  to  Sir  John, 

i.e.  Sir — for  Dominus,  ecclestiastical  title,  Drye,  chaplain. 


THE  DRYERS  OF  TAUNTON 

The  following  information  was  secured  during  the  year 
1936  by  the  then  Rector  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene  Cathedral 
of  Taunton  and  was  compiled  by  him  from  all  of  the  existing 
records  in  Taunton  which  go  back  to  the  period  in  question. 
These  sources  consisted  of: 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  Parish  Register  of  Baptisms,  Marriages 
and  Burials  and  is  indicated  on  the  right  hand  margin, 
1  St.  M.  R. 

St.  James  Parish  Rate  Book,  indicated,  2.  St.  J.  Rate  B. 
St.  James  Parish  Register  of  Baptisms,  Marriages  and 
Burials  indicated,  3.  St.  J.  R. 

These  were  the  only  two  parishes  in  existence  at  that  time. 

19  November  1643  William  son  of  Richard  Dryer 

(Burials)  St.  M.  R.  1 
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16  March 

1643 

4  April 

27  February 

1648 

1654 

3  April 

1655 

22  March 

1663 

26  October 

1664 

27  October 

1664 

13  March  1664 

24  March  1664 

9  August  1667 

30  January  1674 

26  September  1675 

26  August  1676 

4  May 

1677 

16  March 

1678 

1680 

14  May 

13  August 

1680 

1680 

1681 

1682 

12  December  1682 


William  son  of  Samuel  Dryer 
(Burials) 

Richard  Dryer  (Burials) 

Thomas  sonne  of  The.  Dryer 
(Burials) 

Thomas  sonne  of  Thomas  Dryer 
(Burials) 

Dorothy  daughter  of  Symon  Dryer 
(Burials) 

Thomas  sonne  of  Thomas  Dryer 
(Burials) 

Samuel  sonne  of  Thomas  Dryer 
(Burials) 

John  son  of  Symon  Dryer  (Burials) 
Steven  Dryer  (Burials) 

Alice  wife  of  Simon  Dryer  (Burials) 
Christian  Drier  (Burials) 

Steven  son  of  Steven  Drier  (Burials) 
“Pd.  Jane  Dryer  for  cure  of  Sat- 
chell’s  childs  feet  4/ — (Satchell’s 
child  was  paid  from  the  poor  rate 
from  May  1676-1683  when  there  is 
an  entry  “For  buriall  of  Satchell’s 
child  3/ — In  1678,  April  13  the 
child  is  spoken  of  as  a  boy.) 

Joane  daughter  of  Tobias  Dryer 
(Burials) 

“March  the  16  day  was  baptized 
Anne  the  daughter  of  William 
Dryer  and  Anne  his  wife  of  Tanten 
Magdelene  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
god  1678.” 

“A  rate  for  the  poor  .  .  .  collected 
of  forreigners  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  Tobias  Dryer  00-02d.  p. 
moneth  for  16  mos.  00-02-08.  Reed, 
of  Tobias  Dryer  in  full  00-02-08.” 
William  Dryer  (Burials) 

Anne  daughter  of  William  Dryer 
(Burials) 

“A  rate  for  the  poor,”  (etc.  as 
above).  Tobias  Dryer  00-02d.  per 
mo.  for  13  mos.  00-02-06.  Reed,  of 
Tobias  Dryer  in  full  00-02-06.” 

“A  rate  for  the  poor”  (etc.  as 
above).  “Widd.  Dryer  00-02  p. 
moneth  for  15  mos.  00-02-06  Reed, 
of  Widd.  Dryer  in  full  00-02-06.” 
Elizabeth  Daughter  of  Thomas 
Drayor  (Burials) 


St.  M.  R.  1 
St.  M.  R.  1 

St.  M.  R.  1 

St.  M.  R.  1 

St.  M.  R.  1 

St.  M.  R.  1 

St.  M.  R.  1 
St.  M.  R.  1 
St.  M.  R.  1 
St.  M.  R.  1 
St.  M.  R.  1 
St.  M.  R.  1 
St.  J.  Rate  B.  2 


St.  M.  R.  1 
St.  J.  R.  3  V. 


St.  J.  Rate  B 


St.  M.  R.  1 

St.  M.  R.  1 
St.  J.  Rate  B. 


St.  M.  R. 
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12  July 


23  August 


25  March 


1683 


1684 


1684 


1684 


1685 

1685 

1685 

1685 

1685 

1686 

1687 

1688 

1689 

1689 

1690 


“A  rate  for  the  poor,  (etc.  as 
above)  Widd.  Dryer  00-02  for  18 
mos.  and  2  w.s.  00-03-01.  Reed,  of 
Widd.  Dryer  00-03-01.” 

‘‘A  rate  for  the  poor — to  be  col¬ 
lected  of  all  such  foreigners  as  have 
estates  in  the  pshy.”  Widd.  Dryer 
00-02  for  19  mos.  00-13-05.  of 
Widd.  Dryer  in  full  00-03-05. 

Amos  Dryer  was  buried  in  woolen 
affid.  made  by  ffrancis  Hooper  be¬ 
fore  Thomas  Besby  alderman  12 
July  witt.  Jno.  Wallis  and  Isaac 
Edward.” 

William  Dryer  constable  with  John 
Rossiter.  (As  each  account  con¬ 
tains  the  names  of  the  two  port¬ 
reeves  who  rendered  it,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  these  names 
were  those  of  the  constables  for  the 
preceding  year.”  H.  B.  Sheppard, 
appendix  D.  n.  13.) 

‘  ‘A  rate  for  the  poor — Widd.  Dryer 
0.2  per  moneth  for  23  moneths  00- 
03-01.  Reed,  of  Widd.  Dryer  in  full 
00-03-10.” 


“August  ye  23  1685  was  married 
William  Dryer  to  Elizabeth  Jones 
both  of  Taunton  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dling.” 

John  Dryer  Hanged 

“History  of  the  Westeri 
Tobias  Dryer,  to  be  transported 


Jane  Dryer  buried  in  wollen  with 
affid. 

“A  rate  for  the  poor”  (etc.  see 
above)  Dryer  or  occupr.  00-02  per 
mo.  for  25  mos.  00-04-02.  Reed,  of 
Dryer  in  full  00-04-02. 

Ditto 

“a  rate  for  the  poor  (etc.  see  above) 
Dryer  or  occupr.  00-02  for  23  mos. 
00-03-10.” 


William  Dryer  constable  with 
James  Poole 

A  rate  for  the  poor  (etc.  see  above) 
Dryer  or  occupr.  00-02-  for  27  mos. 
00-04-03- .  Reed,  of  Dryer  in  full 
00-04-06. 


Ditto 


St.  J.  Rate  B 


St.  J.  Rate  B 


St.  M.  R. 


H.  Byard  Shep¬ 
pard,  “Courts 
Leets”  and  the 
Court  Leet  of 
Borough  of 
Taunton,  1 
1909. 

St.  J.  Rate  B. 


St.  J.  R.  VI 


Stradling 
Rebellion”  (1) 
R.  Locke  1 

St.  M.  R. 

St.  J.  Rate  B. 


St.  J.  Rate  B. 


H.  Byard  2 
Sheppard 
St.  J.  Rate  B. 


St.  J.  Rate  B. 


17  November 


4  March 


18  April 


3  December 


12  January 
27  January 
9  February 
23  February 
9  March 
30  March 
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1691 


1692 

1692 

1692 

1692 

1693 

1694 
1694 

1694 

1695 
1695 


1696 


1699 

1699 

1699 

1699 

1699 

1699 

1700 

1701 


A  rate  for  the  poor — collected  of 
All  such  foreigners  as  have  estates 
in  the  said  parish  and  employed  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  sd.  parish. 
Thomas  Dryer  00-02  per  mo.  for 
27  mos.  00-04-06.  Reed,  of  Thomas 
Dryer  in  full  00-04-06. 

“Were  Married  Tho.  Dryer  to 
Hannah  Norish. 

A  rate  for  the  poor  (etc  as  in  1685) 
Thomas  Dryer  00-02-  per  mo.  for 
25  mos.  00-04-02. 

A  rate  for  the  poor  (etc.  as  in  1685) 
Thomas  Dryer  00-02  per  mo.  for  25 
mos.  00-04-02. 

John  Dryer  was  buried  in  wollen 
ye  4th  with  affid. 

A  rate  for  the  poor  (etc.  as  above) 
Thomas  Dryer  00-02  per  mo.  for 
33  mos.  00-05-06.  Reed,  of  Thomas 
Dryer  in  full  00-05-06. 

Thomas  Dryer  was  buried  in  wol¬ 
len  ye  18  with  affidavit. 
Administration  of  the  will  of 
Thomas  Dryer(Taunton  Magdalen) 

A  rate  for  the  poor  (etc.  as  above) 
Thomas  Dryer  po — 02  per  mo.  for 
38  mos.  00-06-04.  Reed.  etc. 

Ann  (?)  Daugh.  of  Tho.  Dryer  was 
born  Dec.  3,  1695. 

A  rate  for  the  poor  .  .  .  collected  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  townside  of 
the  said  psh.  for  the  use  of  the 
poor.  Thomas  Dryer  00-00 per 
week  for  48  weeks  00-02-00.  Reed, 
etc. 

A  rate  for  the  poor  (etc.  see  above) 
Thomas  Dryer  00-00 >2  per  week 
for  144  weeks  00-06-00.  Reed.  etc. 
Pd.  the  Widow  Dryer  and  children  2/6 
Pd.  the  Widow  Dryer  and  children  2/6 
Pd.  the  Widow  Dryer  and  children  2/6 
Pd.  the  Widow  Dryer  and  children  2/6 
Pd.  the  Widow  Dryer  and  children  2/6 
Pd.  the  Widow  Dryer  and  children  2/6 
Pd.  Widow  Dryer  2/6  per  week  for 
55  weeks  £6-17-6. 

Pd.  Widd.  Dryer  2/6  per  week  for 
50  weeks  £6-5-0. 


St.  J.  Rate  B. 


St.  J.  R.  VII 
St.  J.  R.  B. 


St.  J.  Rate  B 


St.  M.  R. 


St.  J.  Rate  B. 

St.  M.  R. 

T.  A.  (3) 

St.  J.  Rate  B. 


St.  W.  R.  VII 
St.  J.  Rate  B. 


St.  J.  Rate  B. 


St.  J.  Rate  B. 
St.  J.  Rate  B. 
St.  J.  Rate  B. 
St.  J.  Rate  B. 
St.  J.  Rate  B. 
St.  J.  Rate  B. 
St.  J.  Rate  B. 

St.  J.  Rate  B. 
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14  weeks  and  2/3  per  week  for  37 
weeks  £5-18-03. 


both  of  this  parish.  By  bans. 
(Marriages) 

Sarah  ye  daughter  of  Absolan  and 
Elizabeth  Dryer.  Born  ye  1st. 

Isaac  Dryer  and  Frances  Marshal 
(Marriages) 


St.  J.  Rate  B. 


St.  J.  R.  VII 
St.  J.  R.  VII 


St.  J.  R.  VIII 

St.  J.  R.  VIII 

St.  J.  R.  VIII 
St.  J.  R.  VIII 


PARISH  RECORDS  IN  TAUNTON,  ENGLAND 

ST.  JAMES  PARISH 

The  Saint  James  Church  Register,  Taunton,  also  contains 
record  under  date  of  1660  of  the  marriage  of  Toby  Dryer  and 
Jane  Brown,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Brown.  Could  this  entry 
refer  to  the  man,  Tobias  Dryer,  who  was,  according  to 
Locke’s  “Western  Rebellion,’’  tried  at  the  Bloody  Assizes 
and  sentenced  to  transportation  to  the  Plantations? 

In  1935  the  Church  records  after  1660  of  St.  James  Church, 
Clerkenwell,  London,  E.  C.  1  were  searched  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  entries  were  sent  to  me: 

BURIALS 

Edward  Dryer,  November  30,  1726 
Elizabeth  Dryer,  his  wife,  August  1,  1682 

In  addition  to  which  on  another  paper  were  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  with  no  dates  given.  The  writing  is  poor  and  in  most 
instances  the  name  looks  like  Dyer. 

CHRISTENINGS 

Mary,  daughter  of  Mathew  and  Ann  Dyer 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Dyare 
Issacke,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Dyer 
Sibbell,  daughter  of  William  and  Margarett  Dyer 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Margarett  Dyer 
Katherine,  daughter  of  William  Dyer 
William,  son  of  Thomas  Dyer 
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MARRIAGES 

William  Dyer  and  Anne  Davis  (1632?) 

Walter  Dyer  and  Jane  Bryme 
William  Dyer  and  Joane  Cooper 
John  Dyer  and  Phillis  Wesson 

BURIALS 

Elisabeth  Dyer,  Infant 
William  Dyer,  5  years 
Ann,  wife  of  John  Dyer 
Catherine  Dyer 
Doley  son  of  Doley  Dyer 
Sarah  Dyer 


MATERIAL  OBTAINED  FROM  ENGLAND  IN  1937 

9  Upper  Park  Road 
Hampstead 
September  16,  1937 

Dear  Mr.  Dryer, 

Please  excuse  me  for  not  having  sent  you  anything  for  so  long,  but  I 
have  had  a  series  of  American  clients  over,  who  have  all  gone  home  now. 

I  am  still  doing  the  indexes  of  the  Chancery  Proceedings  &c.  I  have  also 
done  some  of  the  registers  of  wills  at  Somerset  House,  the  later  ones  take 
some  time  as  there  is  no  real  index,  they  are  of  course  arranged  under  “d” 
year  by  year,  but  it  is  rather  slow  work. 

This  John  Dryer  looks  interesting,  as  there  were  a  number  of  adminis¬ 
trations  of  naval  men  in  the  same  month,  he  was  probably  killed  at 
Malaga  or  Gibraltar.  As  it  is  too  early  for  the  regular  series  of  ships 
musters  or  logs,  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  anything  further  about  him, 
but  I  will  try. 

The  letter  from  Sir  William  Portman  is  interesting,  as  he  owned  the 
house  in  which  Sir  Matthew  Nathan  now  lives,  who  so  very  kindly 
made  searches  for  Dryers.  Sir  William  Portman’s  aunt,  Grace  Portman, 
lived  in  that  house  for  many  years  and  is  said  to  haunt  it  still.  I  have 
slept  in  the  haunted  room  but  must  confess  I  never  saw  the  lady,  perhaps 
if  I  did  she  might  be  able  to  give  some  details  of  the  Dryer  pedigree! 

Yours  truly, 

Nellie  McNeile  O’Farrell 
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MATERIAL  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  PUBLIC  RECORDS 
OFFICE,  LONDON,  THE  SOMERSET  RECORD 
OFFICE  AND  THE  REGISTER  OF  WILLS 
AT  SOMERSET  HOUSE 

Chanc.  Proc.  before  1714  M.itford  323 1 239 

4  Dec.  1667 

Roger  Hurley  of  Taunton  Magdalen  husbandman, 

John  Dryer  of  Long  Sutton  husbandman  executors  of 
the  will  of  Thomas  Spigurnell  gentleman. 

V 

Charity  Grigg 

The  plaintiffs  said  that  Richard  Grigg  of  Staplefitzpaine 
yeoman  in  1659  was  seized  of  a  messuage  with  lands  on 
Quantocke  Hill  in  the  parish  of  Bishop’s  Liddiard  by  a 
lease  of  Sir  John  Stowell  knt.  for  99  years  at  a  rent  of  £6. 

The  estate  of  Sir  John  Stowell  “by  an  act  of  Parliament 
(soe  called)  being  made  by  the  late  usurped  powers,  or  by 
the  long  Parliament  or  pretended  Parliament  in  the  late 
unhappie  warrs  was  to  be  sold  to  and  for  the  then  use  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  pretended  Commonwealth,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  as  forfeited  for  Treason’’  and  Griggs  tenement 
with  others  “were  by  the  said  usurped  powers  disposed  of 
to  and  amongst  the  late  Souldiers  and  pretended  sufFeringe 
people  of  the  said  Towne  of  Tuanton.’’ 

Spigurnell  with  the  consent  of  Parliament  purchased  the 
tenement  from  Grigg.  This  was  done  through  the  said  Roger 
Hurley. 

Shortly  after  the  agreement  was  made  between  Grigg  and 
Spigurnell  “the  Kinges  Majestie  being  happily  restored  and 
by  the  Influence  thereof  Sr  John  Stowell  unto  the  said  Lands 
and  Possessions’’  The  said  Sir  John  demanded  the  arrears  of 
rent  and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
take  such  rent  and  sued  Grigg  and  Spigurnell  for  it. 

In  15  Chas.  II  Richard  Griff  made  his  will  and  appointed 
his  daughter  Charity  his  executrix  leaving  her  an  estate 
worth  £2,000.  John  Spigurnell  also  died,  appointing  the 
plaintiff  his  executors.  Charity  Grigg  and  John  Dryer  proved 
their  respective  wills.  The  said  Charity  pretended  that  she 
found  that  Spigurnell  and  Roger  Hurley  were  bound  to  her 
father  in  £140  and  had  sued  the  plaintiffs  in  Chancery. 
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State  Papers  Domestic  Chas.  II  Vol.  431 

No.  80.  I. 

Letter  of  Sir  William  Portman 

Orchard  3  Sept.  1683 

“Right  Honorable 

I  have  bin  alsoe  looking  on  my  collections  out  of  the 
Gunsmythes  Bookes  and  find  that  since  the  Purbelk  businesse 
One  viz.  William  Dryer  cleansed  Five  old  Musquets  for  Mr. 
Friend  and  sold  him  five  new  ones. 

I  wish  Friend  may  be  Examined  as  to  what  Armes  He 
knew  or  hath  heard  was  brought  into  Taunton  from  Bistoll 
or  London  and  how  Disposed  of’  ’ 


Chanc.  Proc.  before  1714  Mitford  234/61 

28  Nov.  167-1 

Henry  Gardner  of  Long  Sutton  yeoman,  Hobert 
Baunton  of  the  same  yeoman,  John  Haylard  of  the 
same,  Henry  Trott  of  Crewkerne  clerk,  Nicholas  Dryer, 
Robert  Slape,  Richard  Jeanes  and  William  Woodbourne 
all  of  Long  Sutton  freeholders  and  copy  holders  and 
lease  holders  of  the  manor. 

V 

James  Paty  of  Somerton  mercer  and  Humphrey  Peddle 
of  the  same  yeoman. 

This  suit  is  concerning  the  common  pasture  on  Kingsedge 
Moore  which  the  plaintiffs  and  their  predecessors  had  always 
enjoyed. 


P .  C.  C.  Administrations  1704  f  ni 

John  Dryer  on  26  June  administration  of  his  goods  and 
chattels  granted  to  Catherine  Dryer  relict  of  John  Dryer  of 
the  royal  navy  H.M.S.  Defence — sworn  30  July  1705- 


Pety  Bag  Office,  Assoc  ait  ion  Oath  Rolls 

1696  8  Wn  III 

Taunton 

Signatures  of  Thomas  Dryer  and  James  Dryer 
(Oath  taken  to  defend  the  king’s  person  and  government 
against  all  plots  and  conspiracies.) 
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9  Upper  Park  Road, 
Hampstead, 
February  8th  1937. 

Dear  Mr.  Dryer. 

You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  that  the  Taunton  documents  are  in  a  bad 
way.  But  thanks  to  Sir  Matthew  Nathan  nearly  all  the  local  sources 
have  been  searched.  I  am  just  waiting  to  hear  if  he  has  discovered  any 
more  likely  places. 

You  will  see  that  the  Dryer  Vs.  Rossiter  case  is  very  interesting,  though 
so  far  I  have  only  discovered  the  bill  of  complaint.  Evidently  this  William 
Dryer  was  a  very  substantial  man  or  he  could  not  have  advanced  the 
money  for  the  taxes. 

I  am  busy  with  a  chancery  proceeding  at  present  in  which  a  John 
Dryer  is  involved,  but  so  far  I  cannot  discover  if  he  is  a  Taunton  man 
or  not. 

This  is  the  only  Dryer  or  Van  Dryer  I  can  find  in  the  naturaligations. 

Yours  truly, 

Nellie  McNeill  O’Farrell 


Abstract 

Chancery  Proceedings  Mitjord  jogJ  18 
12  February  1686 

William  Dryer  of  Taunton  locksmith 

V 

John  Clare  and  his  wife,  Humphrey  Watmore  Clare’s 
son-in-law. 

The  plaintiff  said  that  for  several  years  he  had  “Trade 
and  dealings’’  with  the  said  John  Clare  ironmonger  and  had 
received  from  him  certain  parcels  of  goods  and  Clare  had 
“received  from  your  Orator  and  his  order  in  money  and 
serges  and  other  goods  to  a  greater  value.’’  Most  of  the  said 
goods  were  delivered  to  Clare’s  wife  and  Watmore  who 
“combining  together  to  ruine  and  undoe’’  the  plaintiff 
denied  the  receipt  of  any  of  the  goods  and  charged  the 
plaintiff  with  all  that  had  been  delivered  to  him  and  sued 
him  for  the  same  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 

The  plaintiff  could  prove  nothing  because  the  defendants 
would  not  show  their  accounts  and  all  the  witnesses  “are 
dead  or  beyond  the  Seas  in  places  remote  and  unknowne  to 
your  Orator.’’ 

*  *  * 

The  date  of  the  above  abstract,  Feb.  12,  1686,  was  six 
months  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  and  the  breaking  of 
Monmouth’s  Rebellion,  as  a  result  of  which  John  Dryer  was 
hung  and  Tobias  Dryer  was  transported  to  the  plantations 
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in  the  fall  of  1685-  Consequently  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
above  statement  of  William  Dryer,  who  presumably  was 
closely  related  to  them  has  added  meaning. 

Chancery  Proceedings  before  1714 
Reynards  on  Bdle.  421  No.  47 

William  Dryer  of  Taunton  Somerset  plaintiff 

V 

John  Rossiter  of  Taunton  defendant 
Bill  dated  7  November  1687 

The  plaintiff  stated  that  John  Rossiter  of  Taunton  and  the 
plaintiff  “were  about  three  yeares  agoe  elected  sworne  and 
consituted  Constables  for  the  Burrough  of  Taunton  aforesaid 
and  saint  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  said  County  for  one  whole 
yeare  then  next  ensueing.”  Amongst  their  duties  they  had  to 
“collect  lay  out  &  pay  severall  payments  &  summes  of  mony 
for  Militia  rates  &  other  taxes”  called  “Constables  rates.” 

It  was  agreed  between  them  that  William  Dryer  “should 
advance  and  disburse  all  such  payments  &  summes  of  money 
for  Militia  rates  &  other  taxes”  “And  then  the  said  John 
Rossiter  should  collect  and  levy  the  said  moneys”  and  after¬ 
wards  account  for  the  same  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  rates  came  to  £270  “being  the  greater  by  reason  of 
the  rebellion  which  happened  in  or  about  that  year  in  those 
parts  &  the  necessity  &  Exigency  of  affaires  then  requireing 
it  for  his  Majesteys  service  your  Orator  did  the  more  willing¬ 
ly  advance  the  said  summes.” 

John  Rossiter  collected  £3,000  and  paid  a  part  to  the 
plaintiff.  But  £60  was  still  due  to  him  which  the  said  Rossiter 
refused  to  pay. 

P.  C.  C.  Ash 

The  will  of  Elizabeth  wife  of  William  Dryer  of  Taunton 
locksmith  19  Nov.  1702. 

That  by  an  indenture  of  13  Aug.  1  Jas.  II  she  by  the  name 
of  Elizabeth  Jones  demised  to  Robert  Prankett  and  John 
Griffin  a  burgage  and  garden  on  the  north  side  of  East  Street, 
Taunton  for  80  years,  if  she,  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Jones 
of  Aldersgate  Street  London  should  live  so  long. 

She  left  £30  to  her  husband  William  Dryer. 

£10  each  to  the  said  Prankett  and  Griffin  her  executors. 
The  said  burgage  to  her  neice  Elizabeth  Bradley,  who  out  of 
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the  profits  was  to  pay  her  brother  Thomas  Bradley  £30  on 
the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship. 

“I  doe  order  and  desire  that  my  body  may  be  conveyed  by 
Mr  Whitmarch  his  waggon  in  order  to  be  decently  interred  in 
the  vault  wherein  my  late  Husband  was  buryed  in  the  parish 
church  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  in  Taunton.” 


Chancery  Proceedings  before  1714  Mitford  396)41 

10  July  1704. 

Robert  Prankett  of  Somerton  maltster  and  John 
Graffin  of  the  same  cordwainer  executors  of  the  Will 
of  Elizabeth  wife  of  William  Dryer  of  Taunton  lock¬ 
smith  deceased,  Mary  Bradley  her  niece  and  Thomas 
Bradley  her  nephew,  infants  under  the  age  of  one  and 
twenty. 

V 


Samuel  Dryer  of  London  watchmaker,  and  Issac 
Edwards  of  Taunton  barber. 

That  about  1685  (the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  James  II) 
“there  was  a  treaty  of  marriage  had  and  perfected  by  and 
between  the  said  William  Dryer  and  the  said  Elizabeth  then 
named  Elizabeth  Jones.”  The  said  William  could  give  her  no 
jointure  so  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  settle  her  own 
property  on  herself,  with  power  to  dispose  of  it  as  she  liked 
by  will.  This  property  consisted  of  a  burgage,  several  dwell¬ 
ing  houses  and  a  garden  adjoining  worth  £20  a  year  in  East 
Street  Taunton.  A  deed  of  settlement  was  made  on  13  August 
I  Jas.  II  (1685). 

Elizabeth  was  possessed  of  personal  estate  including  two 
silver  cups,  five  silver  spoons,  one  silver  watch,  a  gold  chain, 
seven  gold  rings,  one  large  looking  glass,  12  pewter  plates 
and  3  pairs  of  pewter  candlesticks. 

The  said  Elizabeth  Dryer  died  on  19  Nov.  1702  and  by  her 
will  left  £50  to  her  husband  and  £20  to  her  executors  out  of 
the  issues  and  profits  of  the  property  in  East  Street.  She  left 
the  premises  to  her  niece  Elizabeth  Bradley  with  the  personal 
estate  and  £30  to  her  nephew  Thomas  Bradley  on  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  apprenticeship. 

The  executors  proceeded  to  prove  the  will  in  the  PCC.  but 
William  Dryer  entered  a  caveat  and  seized  and  sold  the  goods. 
But  in  London  in  December  last  the  parties  met  and  came 
to  an  agreement  that  William  should  withdraw  the  caveat. 
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The  will  was  proved  and  he  promised  to  return  to  Taunton 
and  deliver  up  the  property  in  East  Street  “that  the  same 
might  be  repaired  which  was  then  very  ruinous  and  much 
damnified  by  the  late  dreadful  wind.”  He  was  also  to  give 
up  the  deeds,  household  stuff  &c. 

Shortly  after  making  this  agreement  William  Dryer  “fell 
Sick  in  London  and  there  died  before  he  would  come  into 
the  Country  and  performe  Such  his  agreement.” 

And  “upon  the  death  of  the  said  William  Dryer  Samuel 
Dryer  of  London  watchmaker  son  of  the  said  William  Dryer 
seized  on  and  possessed  himselfe  of  all  and  singular  the  goods 
and  Chatties  of  the  said  William  Druer”  and  the  leases  deeds 
&c.  “and  with  letter  from  London  to  Isaac  Edwards  of 
Taunton  aforesaid  Barber  Tenant  in  possession  of  part  of  the 
said  Messuage  to  keep  the  possession  of  the  said  Messuage 
to  his  use  alledging  that  he  had  taken  out  letters  of  Ad¬ 
ministration”  of  his  father’s  property  and  claiming  the  said 
messuage. 

Now  Samuel  Dryer  would  not  repair  the  messuage  or 
allow  the  said  executors  to  do  so,  and  would  not  give  up 
possession  of  the  house.  He  also  announced  that  the  deed  of 
settlement  was  forged  and  that  Elizabeth  Dryer  had  no  right 
to  the  property  &c.  He  also  said  that  his  father,  William 
Dryer,  was  much  indebted  to  him. 

Answer  of  Samuel  Dryer  made  at  Taunton  II  Sept.  1704. 
He  said  that  “this  defendant  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  said 
Marriage  Treaty  Deed  of  Settlement  Bond  and  Will  and 
Knowes  nothing  of  the  same  to  his  own  knowledge  and 
therefore  leaves  the  Complaynants  to  make  out  the  same  as 
they  are  able  and  shall  be  advised.” 

That  the  property  was  mortgaged  to  one  Samuel  Bowditch 
for  £100  which  his  father  William  Dryer  had  paid.  This 
mortgage  was  in  the  defendant’s  possession  as  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  his  father’s  estate.  That  the  caveat  only  terminated 
with  his  said  father’s  death,  who  had  made  no  such  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  plaintiffs,  who  had  secretely  proved  the  will 
since  the  said  William  Dryer’s  death. 

That  Elizabeth  Dryer  and  the  plaintiffs  had  embezzled 
property  of  the  said  William  Dryer’s  who  had  paid  £200 
pounds  for  repairing  the  property  in  East  Street.  The  de¬ 
fendant  Samuel  Dryer  had  spent  £45  pounds  on  the  funeral 
expences  of  the  said  Elizabeth. 
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The  will  of  Samuel  Dryer  of  the  parish  of  St  Mary  Noun¬ 
thaw,  London,  Watchmaker,  made  on  the  7th  of  May  1708. 

“I  give  devize  and  bequeath  unto  my  worthy  friend  Ebe- 
nezer  Dunster  of  the  Parish  of  St  Margaret  Lothbury  London 
Gentleman  all  and  every  my  Lands  in  or  near  Taunton  or 
elcewhere  in  the  County  of  Somersett’’  and  all  the  testator’s 
good  and  chattels  &c  in  trust  to  be  sold. 

5s  to  be  given  to  the  testator’s  “Loving  Brother  William 
Dryer’’  in  “full  barr  of  all  further  and  other  pretentions  right 
clayme  and  demand  of  into  or  out  of  my  Estate.’’ 

The  residue  he  left  to  his  “dear  and  loving  wife  Elizabeth 
Dryer.’’ 

Proved  27  June  1713. 
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Naturalizations. 

19  George  II  No.  12 

(Bill  received  royal  assent  12  Feb.  1745-6) 

John  Daniell  Dryer,  son  of  Mouritz  Dryer,  by  Anna 
Cruissenberg  his  wife,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  Holland. 


ST.  MARY  MAGDALEN  PARISH  RECORDS 

A  complete  search  of  the  registers  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
Cathedral  was  made  in  March,  1941  by  the  Reverend  W.  H. 
Heaton-Renshaw,  the  then  Vicar  of  the  Parish. 


The  Vicarage 
Taunton 
April  10,  1941 

Dear  Sir, 

In  answer  to  your  letter  re  the  Dryer  family.  I  have  had  search  made 
of  the  Registers  etc  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Taunton  as  far  back  as  they 
go,  viz:  1558.  As  you  will  understand  this  has  been  a  lengthy  task,  the 
old  registers  being  feint  in  parts  and  the  writing  very  difficult;  however, 
I  hope  these  lists  will  be  of  use.  You  will  see  that  Burials  have  only 
been  searched  up  to  the  date  when  your  list  begins  but  as  you  did  not 
seeem  to  have  the  Baptisms  and  Marriages,  these  are  up  to  a  later  date. 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  H.  Heaton-Renshaw 

Joseph  F.  Dryer  Esq. 

516  Reynolds  Arcade  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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A  transcript  of  the  St.  Mary  Magdalen  records  follows- 


Feb.  3,  1572 
Jan.  12,  1608 
June  6,  1610 
June  25,  1615 
Feb.  11,  1617 
June  7,  1618 
Feb.  5,  1620 
Feb.  23,  1623 
Oct.  10,  1624 
Jan.  25,  1629 
April  1,  1638 
Sept.  29,  1640 
May  16,  1642 
March  5,  1643 
Jan.  7,  1644 
Sept.  20,  1646 
Sept.  26,  1647 
Oct.  31,  1647 
Sept.  1,  1650 
Sept.  11,  1653 
Dec.  24,  1654 
Sept.  23,  1655 
March  23,  1656 
May  11,  1656 
Dec.  20,  1657 
March  14,  1658 
May  22,  1659 
Nov.  20,  1659 
Nov.  24,  1661 
Jan.  31,  1672 
Dec.  14,  1677 
May  8,  1681 
March  24,  1684 
Oct.  11,  1685 
Nov.  4,  1685 
Sept.  25,  1687 
Jan.  16,  1690 
Oct.  30,  1692 
March  24,  1695 
Jan.  25,  1700 
April  2,  1700 

April  2,  1700 

Nov.  16,  1701 


BAPTISMS 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  Taunton 
John  Dryer 

John,  son  of  Thomas  Dryer 

?  Agnes  or  Anne,  daughter  of  William  Dryer 

John,  son  of  William  Dryer 

Christyan,  daughter  of  William  Dryer 

Darothy,  daughter  of  William  Dryer 

Ja  ?  ,  son  of  William  Dryer 

Thomas,  son  of  William  Dryer 

Stephen,  son  of  William  Dryer 

Symon,  son  of  William  Dryer 

Richard,  son  of  Richard  Dryer  and  Catherine,  his  wife 

Katherin,  daughter  of  Richard  Dryer 

William,  son  of  Richard  Dryer,  died  in  infancy 

William,  son  of  Samuell  Dryer,  died  in  infancy 

Hannah,  daughter  of  Richard  Dryer 

John,  son  of  John  Dryer 

Mary,  daughter  of  John  Drier 

Alic,  daughter  of  Stephen  Dryer 

Steeven,  son  of  Steeven  Dryer 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dryer 

Joane,  daughter  of  Symon  Dryer 

Tobie,  son  of  Tobie  Dryer 

Abraham,  son  of  ?  an  Dryer 

Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Dryer 

Grace,  daughter  of  William  Dryer 

Joane,  daughter  of  Tobias  Dryer 

Dorothy,  daughter  of  Symon  Dryer 

Samuell,  son  of  William  Dryer 

Jone,  daughter  of  Bill  Dryer 

William,  son  of  William  Dryer 

Joseph,  son  of  Francis  Dryer 

Thomas,  son  of  John  Dryer  (?  Sa)  (probably  Sayer) 
Robert,  son  of  John  Dyer 
John,  son  of  Richard  Dryer 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dyer 
Steven,  son  of  Richard  and  Mary  Dryer 
William,  son  of  Richard  and  Mary  Dryer 
John,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Dryer 
Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Dryer 
Richard,  son  of  Michael  and  Ann  Dyer 
Andrew,  son  of  Andrew  and  Magdalene  Dryer,  aged 
fifteen  years 

Absalom,  son  of  Andrew  and  Magdalene  Dryer,  aged 
seven  years 

Samuel,  son  of  Richard  and  Mary  Dryer,  comber,  East 
Street 
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May  4,  1705 
Aug.  8,  1705 

Sept.  23,  1705 
April  13,  1707 

Dec.  25,  1709 
Sept.  18,  1709 
March  20,  1710 

Sept.  5,  1712 

June  21,  1713 
Oct.  20,  1714 
Aug.  28,  1714 
Feb.  15,  1718 
June  27,  1718 

Dec.  25,  1719 
April  10,  1720 
April  8,  1722 

June  13,  1725 

May  19,  1729 
Jan.  30,  1731 
June  18,  1732 
Oct.  18,  1732 
Dec.  26,  1733 
July  21,  1734 
Feb.  19,  1735 
July  24,  1737 
March  29,  1739 
April  16,  1741 
Feb.  3,  1743 
Feb.  9,  1743 
March  14,  1745 
Feb.  18,  1748 
March  22,  1750 
July  22,  1750 
April  30,  1752 
July  9,  1752 
March  21,  1756 
Dec.  28,  1757 
June  23,  1757 
Oct.  16,  1758 
Oct.  21,  1759 
Oct.  21,  1759 
March  18,  1760 
March  8,  1761 


FilSTORY  OF  THE  DRYER  FAMILY 

John,  son  of  John  and  Dorothy  Dryer,  comber,  holway 
Jon  and  Isaac,  sons  of  Isaac  and  Joan  Dryer,  comber, 
Hollway 

Isaac  Dryer,  sever,  Hollway,  baptized  26  years  of  age 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Joan  Dryer,  a  weaver, 
Hollway 

Andrew,  son  of  Isaac  and  Joan  Dryer,  wever,  Holway 
John,  son  of  John  and  Allis  Dyer,  comber,  North  St. 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Sarah  Dryer,  taylor,  East 
St. 

Hannah,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Sarah  Dryer,  taylor. 
East  St. 

Isaac,  son  of  Isaac  and  Joan  Drier,  wever,  Holway 
William,  son  of  Stephen  and  Sarah  Dryer,  taylor,  East  St. 
Joan,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Joan  Dryer,  wever,  Holway 
Thomas,  son  of  Isaac  and  Joan  Dryer,  wever  Holway 
Mary,  daughter  of  William  and  Joan  Dryer,  a  woolcard- 
maker,  East  St. 

William,  son  of  ditto 

Caleb,  son  of  Caleb  and  Sarah  Dryer,  cordwinder,  East  St. 
Richard,  son  of  Absalom  and  Elizabeth  Dryer,  wever, 
Holway 

Edith,  daughter  of  Michael  and  Edith  Dryer,  comber  in 
St.  James  parish  but  of  this  parish 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Mary  Dryer 
Isaac,  son  of  Andrew  and  Mary  Dryer 
John,  son  of  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  Dryer 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Dryer 
Alice,  daughter  of  John  and  Susanna  Dryer 
Mary,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  Dryer 
Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Dryer 
James,  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Dryer 
James,  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Dryer 
Caleb,  son  of  Caleb  and  Hannah  Dryer 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Caleb  and  Hannah  Dryer 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Judith  Dryer 
Sarah,  daughter  of  John  and  Judith  Dryer 
Judith,  daughter  of  John  and  Judith  Dryer 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Judith  Dryer 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  and  Jane  Dryer 
John,  son  of  John  and  Judith  Dryer 
William,  son  of  William  and  Hannah  Dryer 
Betth,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Dyer 
Robert,  son  of  John  and  Judith  Dyer 
Charles,  son  of  William  and  Hannah  Dyer 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  and  Hannah  Dyer 
Robert,  son  of  Robert  and  Susanna  Dyer 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Dyer 
Betty,  daughter  of  John  and  Judith  Dyer 
James,  son  of  Robert  and  Susanna  Dyer 
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May  30,  1762 
June  27,  1762 
Dec.  4,  1763 
Feb.  26,  1764 


Hannah,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Susanna  Dyer 
Marcha,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Dyer 
Grace,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Dyer 
William,  son  of  Robert  and  Susanna  Dyer 


Aug.  29,  1374 
Feb.  5,  1601 
Jan.  21,  1608 
Sept.  5,  1636 
June  8,  1637 
Dec.  27,  1640 
July  25,  1642 
Jan.  31,  1654 
June  18,  1674 
Jan.  4,  1675 
Feb.  26,  1685 
April  7,  1687 
April  23,  1687 
Sept.  19,  1693 
Feb.  16,  1697 
Feb.  2,  1704 

July  3,  1708 

Dec.  16,  1708 

Dec.  27,  1708 

June  13,  1709 

May  18,  1714 

Feb.  14,  1716 

April  24,  1716 

Nov.  8,  1716 

May  29,  1717 

Feb.  26,  1723 

April  15,  1723 

Sept.  26,  1727 


MARRIAGES 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  Taunton 

John  Cossens  and  Margerie  Dier 
Jamese  Soper  and  Justine  Deye(r) 

William  Drye  and  Aliseia  Savedge 

Emanuell  Browne  and  Joane  Drier 

Richard  Dryer  and  Katherin  Dement 

Samuell  Dryer  and  Mary  Hole 

William  Dunn  and  Ann  Dryer 

Symon  Dryer  and  Alic  Priest 

Thomas  Hunt  and  Susanna  Dryer 

William  Dryer  and  Anne  Locke 

Richard  Dryer  and  Mary  Cross,  both  of  T.  M. 

Benjamin  Knight  and  Sarah  Dyer,  both  of  T.  M. 

James  Seaman  and  Margaret  Dyer,  both  of  T.  M. 
Stephen  Baker  and  Joan  Dryer,  of  T.  M. 

John  Brown  and  Anstace  Dyer,  both  of  T.  M. 

Joh:  Dyer  and  Emm  Weeks,  comber,  North  Street,  both 
of  T.  M. 

William  Ewins,  comber,  and  Joan  Dyer,  both  of  T.  M. 
East  St. 

Stephen  Dryer,  taylor,  and  Sarah  Loueder,  both  of  T.  M. 
East  St. 

Bartholomew  Dyer,  comber,  and  Mary  Mico,  both  of 
T.  M.  East  St. 

John  Dyer,  comber,  and  Allis  Audery,  both  of  T.  M. 
North  St. 

Richard  Palmer,  comber,  and  Anna  Dryer,  both  of  T.  M. 
East  St. 

Caleb  Dryer,  cordwinder,  and  Sarah  Perry,  both  of  T.  M. 
East  St. 

William  Jennings,  wever,  and  Elizabeth  Dyer,  both  of 
T.  M.  Holway 

Samuel  Forse,  comber,  and  Dorothy  Dyer,  both  of  T.  M. 
Holway 

William  Dryer,  woollcardmaker,  and  Joan  Baker,  both 
of  T.  M.  East  St. 

John  Dryer,  wever,  and  Hannah  Mansill  sojourner  in  T. 
M.  East  St. 

Thomas  Dyer  of  T.  M.  cordwinder  and  Sarah  Hellard  p. 
T.  J.  Paul  St. 

Peter  Courtenay,  comber,  and  Hannah  Dyer,  both  of 
T.  M.  Fore  St. 
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Nov.  6,  1727 
April  22,  1731 
Dec.  24,  1731 
Oct.  2,  1732 
Nov.  9,  1734 
Dec.  26,  1733 
Nov.  17,  1736 
Dec.  26,  1738 
April  23,  1739 
Sept.  25,  1739 
April  11,  1740 
Jan.  5,  1741 
Dec.  11,  1741 
Dec.  29,  1744 
May  16,  1748 
Sept.  1,  1748 
Feb.  7,  1749 
Feb.  14,  1749 
June  1,  1749 
March  30,  1752 
Dec.  16,  1753 
May  12,  1755 
Oct.  2,  1755 
Jan.  27,  1765 
March  11,  1765 
Jan.  11,  1767 
May  10,  1768 
Oct.  25,  1768 
July  22,  1771 
March  26,  1776 
Jan.  5,  1780 
Dec.  27,  1781 


Oct.  26,  1558 
June  28,  1560 
March  9,  1572 
Aug.  8,  1603 
Sept.  27,  1613 
Dec.  26,  1640 
Aug.  12,  1641 
June  29,  1642 


March  2,  1663 


Andrew  Dyer  and  Mary  Mansel,  lie: 

John  Reed  and  Betty  Dyer 
Samuel  Dryer  and  Hannah  Norman 
John  Dyer  and  Susannah  Mecho 
Arthur  Dryer  and  Thomasin  Warr 
George  Tackell  and  Ann  Dyer 

John  Dyer  and  Ann  Chorley,  both  of  Wiveliscombe,  lie: 
Thomas  Dyer  and  Mary  Martin 
Thomas  Dyer  and  Mary  White,  lie: 

Caleb  Dyer  and  Hannah  Capon 
John  Dyer  and  Esther  Gatcombe,  lie: 

John  Dyer  and  Joan  Legg,  lie: 

John  Dyer  and  Judith  Cure,  lie: 

Henry  Dyer  and  Mary  Vinicott,  lie: 

William  Taylor  and  Thomazin  Dryer 
William  Allin  and  Elizabeth  Dryer 
Joseph  Dyer  and  Mary  Scriven,  lie: 

Thomas  Dyer  and  Mary  Scrivenc  (six)  lie: 

Edward  Hill  and  Mary  Dyer,  lie: 

Thomas  Dyer  and  Betty  Paine,  lie: 

William  Dryer  and  Elizabeth  Gray 
John  Shattock  and  Mary  Dryer 
John  Gillet  and  Sarah  Dryer 
Edward  Farthing  and  Sarah  Dyer 
Thomas  Pile  and  Lydia  Dyer 
Richard  Westover  and  Mary  Dyer 
Thomas  Dyer  and  Jane  Penny,  lie: 

John  Bennett  and  Elizabeth  Dryer 
John  Reed  of  Cothelstone  and  Judith  Dyer 
William  Larway  and  Mary  Dyer 
Henry  Dyer  and  Mary  Jutson 
Robert  Dyer  and  Roos  Reed 

BURIALS 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  Taunton 

Wm  Dyor 
John  Dye 

John  Dryer  (or  Nyer)? 

Richard  Di  .  .  .  ? 

Thomas  sonne  of  Mr.  William  Drye? 

William  Dryer 
Alice  Dryer 
Richard  Dryer 

FROM  OLD  PAPERS 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  Taunton 

George  Dyer,  Weaver,  St.  James  Parish.  Removed  from 
St.  James  Parish  to  St.  Marys  to  live  with  his  wife  and 
family. 


Aug.  2,  1695 

Jan.  13,  1695/6 
April  17,  1719 
Feb.  23,  1739 

Sept.  2,  1757 
Aug.  18,  1769 
Oct.  28,  1761 
1762 

Aug.  9,  1764 
May  24,  1776 
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William  Dryer,  a  poor  child  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  Taunton.  Apprenticed  to  Samuell  Gillett  to 
the  trade  of  Sergeweaving  and  with  him  to  dwell  until 
the  age  of  four  and  twenty. 

Andrew  Dryer.  As  above.  Apprenticed  to  Peter  Wills  in 
sergeweaving. 

John  Dyer.  As  above.  Apprenticed  to  John  ??  of  St. 
James,  weaver. 

Sarah  Dryer,  now  aged  about  12  years.  Apprenticed  to 
Jacob  Standerwick  (voluntary  request)  in  housewifery 
with  him  to  dwell  until  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

.  .  .  apprenticed  to  William  Dyer  in  respect  of  his  house 
in  housewifery. 

Mary  Dyer,  aged  10  years  apprenticed  in  housewifery  to 
Thomas  Burcher,  etc. 

.  .  .  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dyer  in  husbandry  in 
respect  of  his  house  in  East  St  &  North  St  (27  &  166). 

Joseph  Dyer.  Churchwarden. 

Joseph  Dyer,  aged  9  A  apprenticed  to  Jasper  Porter  in 
husbandry  to  dwell  with  him  until  the  age  of  24. 

Grace  Dyer,  aged  10  apprenticed  to  John  Newton  in 
housewifery  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  day  of 
marriage. 


Dear  Mr.  Dryer, 


as  from 

9  Upper  Park  Road 
Hampstead 
March  17th,  1940 


Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  your  letter  and  cheque.  You  make  me 
feel  very  guilty  for  not  having  written  oftener  but  I  never  had  anything 
to  report  and  I  always  hoped  to  find  something.  I  have  been  through  all 
the  indexes  of  Chancery.  Star  Chamber  etc.  and  only  found  referenced  to 
Taunton  all  of  which  I  hoped  in  time  to  read  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a 
Dryer  mentioned.  But  the  last  two  years  have  been  very  difficult  at  the 
P.R.O.  with  crissies  (entailing  packing  up  of  documents)  centenary  cele¬ 
brations  etc  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  them  quickly. 

At  present  I  am  not  in  London  but  away  doing  war  work  and  have  been 
ever  since  the  middle  of  September  except  for  a  few  days  at  Christmas. 
I  am  going  home  for  Easter  and  will  get  in  touch  with  a  friend  who  still 
goes  to  what  is  left  of  the  Record  Office  and  find  our  exactly  what  is  left 
and  how  we  can  help  you.  This  sounds  as  if  the  Record  Office  were  in 
ruins,  what  I  mean  is  that,  as  you  probably  saw  in  the  papers,  some  of 
the  documents  have  been  removed  and  others  are  packed  up.  But  I  hear 
that  London  is  very  gay,  it  was  at  Christmas  in  spite  of  the  war. 

I  expect  you  have  heard  the  now  famous  Haw-Haw.  Personally  I  think 
him  a  dreadful  bore,  and  his  talks  about  the  food  shortage  here.  Actually 
I  have  never  seen  so  much  food  as  I  have  in  the  last  six  months. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  Sir  Matthew  Nathan  died  last  April,  but  I  know 
that  he  had  a  practically  exhaustive  search  made  for  Dryers,  most  kindly 
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helped  by  Mrs.  Cooke-Hurle,  who  I  am  sure  will  let  me  know  if  any 
further  discoveries  are  made. 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  sent  back  to  London  soon,  then  I  shall  be 
able  to  go  to  the  Record  Office  sometimes  and  do  a  little  work. 

I  will  write  again  when  I  have  been  to  London. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Nellie  McNeill  O’Farrell 

After  preparing  “The  Ancestry  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer,”  I  sent 
a  copy  of  the  notes  to  Miss  Nellie  McNeil  O’Farrell  to  be 
cross-checked  and  verified  by  her.  As  by  this  time  Miss 
O’Farrell  had  gone  into  war  work  she  turned  the  notes  over 
to  Miss  Mildred  Watts  Smith  who  checked  them  back  in  the 
spring  of  1940.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Miss  Smith’s  letter 
confirming  the  correctness  of  the  English  data  as  I  have 
assembled  it. 

23  Pelham  Place,  London 

S.  W.  7 
May  21,  1940 

Dear  Sir: 

I  expect  that  Miss  O’Farrell  has  informed  you  that  she  is  now  working 
in  the  (deleted  by  censor).  She  asked  me  to  verify  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  your  notes  entitled  “The  Ancestry  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer.”  As  I 
have  not,  of  course,  had  access  to  Miss  O’Farrell’s  notes,  I  have  had  to 
refer  to  other  sources.  I  wrote  to  Miss  O’Farrell  to  find  our  whether  the 
burrials  were  taken  from  the  original  records  of  Taunton  and,  after  a 
long  delay,  she  told  me  that  these  had  been  searched  for  you.  Conse¬ 
quently,  I  have  checked  only  information  from  original  records  in  London 
and  from  printed  books.  I  have  verified  all  items  and  have  checked  them. 

I  enclose  a  little  additional  information  from  the  volumes  of  the  ‘  ‘Sussex 
Record  Society.”  I  think  it  is  possible  that  the  Dryers  came  from  Long 
Sutton  to  Taunton  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  It  might  be 
possible  to  find  earlier  references  to  them  from  the  records  of  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester  (now  at  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London)  if  any  of  them 
resided  earlier  in  or  near  Taunton  as  the  bishop  held  much  of  the  land  in 
and  around  Taunton  and  the  rent  rolls  and  members  of  the  court  rolls  are 
extant. 

I  do  not  think  that  Dryer  and  Dyer  can  be  the  same  name.  Dyer  is  a 
common  name  in  the  West  country  and  elsewhere  where  there  was  a  cloth 
industry  and  seemes  originally  to  have  denoted  a  weaver,  dyer,  or  other 
trade  name;  or  it  is  possible  that  Dryer  is  a  corruption  of  Driver,  which 
denoted  a  drover  of  cattle. 

Your  evidence  as  to  the  first  American  immigrant,  William  Dryer,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  conclusive.  Apparently  his  brother,  Samuel,  on  making 
his  will  in  1708  did  not  expect  William  to  remain  out  of  England  in¬ 
definitely  and  he  may  not  have  known  that  he  had  by  that  time  left  his 
ship  and  settled  in  Massachusetts. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Mildred  Watts  Smith 


APPENDIX  H 


W  illiam  Dryer  and  His  Descendants 

Compiled  by  Helen  Dryer  Eklund 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Brown  (Eliza  Dryer),  a  dear  little  lady  living 
at  256  Thurston  Road,  Rochester,  New  York,  who  is 
at  the  time  of  this  writing  in  good  health  and  keen  minded, 
having  an  excellent  memory,  has  been  of  the  greatest  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  compiler  of  this  history.  I  have  been  in  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Mrs.  Brown  for  several  years,  and  had  the 
very  great  pleasure  of  meeting  and  visiting  with  her  in 
Rochester  in  August,  1934.  In  a  letter  from  her,  written  in 
March,  1934,  she  relates:  “When  the  seaman,  William  Dryer, 
was  lying  in  bed  in  his  last  days,  blind  and  helpless,  his 
grandson  Daniel  (Mrs.  Brown’s  grandfather)  read  the  Bible 
to  him  by  the  hour,  and  heard  his  story  over  and  over.  He  was  a 
Whig  and  a  Presbyterian.’’ 

Mrs.  Brown’s  brother,  Professor  Charles  R.  Dryer,  the 
well-known  geographer,  was  the  first  person  to  collect  data 
belonging  to  the  Dryer  family,  and  it  is  only  fitting  that 
tribute  be  paid,  in  memory  of  him,  to  the  excellent  work  he 
did  in  the  organization  of  this  genealogical  history.  From 
Professor  Dryer’s  autobiography,  unpublished  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  but  in  possession  of  his  family,  we  are  given  the 
following  information:  “Of  the  fourteen  lines  of  descent  of 
the  Dryer  family,  which  have  been  traced  back  through  ten 
generations,  all  but  one  lead  to  Puritan  pioneers  who  came 
to  Plymouth  or  Massachusetts  Bay  colonies  between  1620 
and  1840.  The  one  exception  was  a  deserting  British  seaman. 
(This  was  the  original  Dryer  ancestor,  William  Van  Drier, 
of  course.)  Out  of  the  fourteen  ancestors  above  mentioned 
six  belong  to  the  company  of  fifty-eight  citizens  of  Hingham 
and  Dedham,  who  in  1643  bought  a  tract  of  land  ten  miles 
square,  from  Indians,  and  in  1645  organized  the  town  of 
Rehoboth,  now  divided  into  Rehoboth  and  Seekonk,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Cumberland  and  East  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  Attleboro,  Massachusetts  was  for  a  time  a  part  of 
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Rehoboth.  The  runaway  seaman,  Van  Drier,  married  into 
the  wealthiest  family  in  the  community  in  1709  and  settled 
down  as  a  farmer.  The  location  of  Rehoboth  exposed  the 
settlers  to  the  brunt  of  King  Phillip’s  war  in  which  they 
suffered  severely,  and  in  which  every  man  either  served 
personally,  or  contributed  money. 

The  original  settlers  of  Rehoboth,  with  some  additions, 
lived  together  and  intermarried  like  a  Scotch  clan  for  about 
150  years,  and  not  until  after  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
emigration  from  the  community  important;  about  1790  the 
Dryers  and  their  relatives  and  connections  began  to  disperse, 
some  to  Vermont,  some  to  western  Massachusetts,  especially 
West  Stockbridge  and  Lanesboro.  In  the  meantime  the 
Revolutionary  War  had  come  and  passed,  in  which  all  the 
male  Dryers  of  proper  age  took  an  active  part. 

Before  1790  William  Van  Drier’s  oldest  son  William  and 
his  sons  (correction,  William  Dryer,  Jr.,  died  and  is  buried 
at  Rehoboth.  It  was  William  Dryer  III  and  his  family)  re¬ 
moved  to  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  where  they 
bought  farms  and  lived  for  some  years.  His  daughters, 
Huldah  Macomber  and  .  .  .  Parrish  married  and  removed  to 
Westfield  and  Brookford,  Vermont,  taking  their  mother 
(who  died  in  Vermont  about  1817),  and  youngest  brother 
Samuel  with  them.  (Correction:  Vital  records  of  Rehoboth, 
published,  show  the  tenth  child  of  John  Dryer,  Sr.,  and 
Mary  (Reed)  his  wife,  to  be  Huldah,  who  married  Nathan 
Parrish  of  Randolph,  January  26,  1792.  Their  third  child, 
Elizabeth,  married  Johnathan  Macomber.  No  record  is  found 
of  any  Huldah  Macomber.) 

Before  1790  William  Dryer’s  second  son,  Lieutenant  John 
Dryer,  Sr.,  married  Mary  Reed  of  Attleboro,  and  removed 
to  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  where  he  raised  a  family 
of  eleven  children  of  which  Professor  Dryer’s  grandfather, 
Daniel,  was  one. 

Before  1820  most  of  the  West  Stockbridge  Dryers  and  their 
kin  migrated  to  the  Genesee  country  and  settled  in  Victor, 
Mendon,  and  Brighton,  N.  Y.”  (End  of  quote  from  letter.) 

Professor  Dryer’s  grandfather  was  a  man  of  unusual  in¬ 
telligence,  who  liked  to  talk  about  the  family  traditions, 
and  upon  his  story  coming  down  through  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  especially  his  daughter  Judith,  and  his  son, 
Horatio  Nelson  (1805-1886),  and  his  grandchildren  Perry  and 
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Eliza  Dryer  (our  Mrs.  Eliza  Brown  referred  to  before),  and 
Emeline  Cobb  (adopted),  depends  the  authenticity  of  the 
family  tradition  as  related.  (This  last  was  also  from  material 
gathered  by  Professor  Dryer.) 

Vital  records,  published,  or  taken  from  the  ledgers  of  town 
or  city  or  county  clerks  offices  and  church  registers  have 
supplies  most  of  the  dates  of  the  following  history,  together 
with  copies  of  wills  filed  with  county  probate  courts. 

Some  other  rereferences  used  are : 

History  of  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts . Rev.  George  H.  Tilton,  A.M. 

Historical  Addresses,  Poem  and  Other 
Exercises  at  the  celebration  of  the 
250th  anniversay  of  the  settlement 
of  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  held 

October  3,  1894 . Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Vital  Record  of  Rehoboth . . . James  N.  Arnold 

N.  R.  Historical  and  Genealogical  Record. . .  .Published  by  the  Society 
Savage’s  Genealogical  Dictionary 

Landmarks  of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y . William  F.  Peck 

History  of  Macomb  County,  Michigan 
Pope’s  Pioneers  of  Massachusetts 

The  Bliss  Book . Charles  Arthur  Hoppin 

An  Historical  Address  delivered  at  West 

Springfield . Rev.  William  B.  Sprague 

Wadhams  Genealogy . Harriet  W.  W.  Stevens 

Springfield:  History  of  Town  and  City . Mason  A.  Green 


Also  the  very  helpful  personal  letters  from  the  following 
“kin:” 


Mr.  Henry  Dryer . 

Mrs.  George  A.  Dow . 

Mrs.  Kate  A.  Smith . 

Mary  Texana  Loomis . 

Mrs.  Ardean  Ransom  Miller 
Mrs.  Felicia  Livingston  Lee 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Dunkley . 


. Armada,  Michigan 

Laconia,  New  Hampshire 
...  Royal  Oak,  Michigan 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

.  . .  .Rochester,  New  York 
,  Santa  Monica,  California 
.  .  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


FIRST  GENERATION 

William  Dryer  (1)  of  Charlestown  .  .  .  William  Van  Drier.  Born  in 
England  or  perhaps  Holland  about  1675  or  80;  resided  in  England  until 
approximately  1700  or  1706  or  7,  died  .  .  . ;  married  Esther  Willmarth  (1) 
of  Rehoboth;  int.  March  4,  1708-9. 

Esther  Willmarth  was  born  November  28,  1681,  and  died  .  .  .  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Wilmarth  and  Esther  (Peck)  who  were 
married  December  29,  1679,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Wil- 
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marth  and  Elizabeth  (Bliss),  and  of  John  Peck  and  Elizabeth  (Hunting), 
and  the  great-granddaughter  of  Thomas  Blisse  and  Dorothy  (Wheatlie) 
of  Daventry,  England,  and  of  Joseph  Peck  and  Rebecca  (Clerk  or  Clark), 
and  John  Hunting  and  Esther  (Seaborne). 

“Mr.”  Peck,  Thomas  Bliss,  and  Thomas  Wilmot  were  on  record  in  a  list 
of  purchasers  of  land  about  1643.  From  Colonial  Records  of  New  Ply¬ 
mouth,  in  New  England,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  31  to  88. 


SECOND  GENERATION 

Children  of  William  (1)  and  Esther  (Wilmarth)  Dryer 

Note:  The  name  Wilmarth  is  also  spelled  Wilmouth,  Wilmore,  and 
Wilmot  in  old  records. 

1.  Esther  (2)  born  April  29,  1712 

married  Nathan  Cobb  of  Taunton,  January  5,  1731-2 
died 

int.  February  17,  1729-30 

2.  Elizabeth  (2)  born  May  13,  1714 

died  March  31,  1715 

3.  Elizabeth  (2)  born  December  31,  1717 

died 

married  Benjamin  Peirce  of  Voluntown,  Conn.,  Nov. 
19,  1743 

4.  William  Jr.  (2)  born  December  27,  1719 

married  (1)  Hannah  Willmarth  of  Attleboro;  int. 

1/15/1742-3 

born 

died  Vermont? 

(2)  Bethia  Brown  of  Norton,  December  8, 

1770 

(3)  Ruth  Howes  of  Attleboro;  int.  August 

14,  1778 

5.  Margarett  (2)  born  May  12,  1722 

married  David  Perry  February  16,  1743 
int.  October  2,  1743 

6.  John  (2)  born  August  12,  1725 

died  August  7,  1787 

married  Mary  Reed  or  Read;  int.  March  18,  1748;  married 
November  5,  1749.  Mary  Reed  was  born  February  11, 
1730  and  died  .  .  .  1817.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Israel 
Reed,  Jr.  and  Hannah  .  .  .  and  the  granddaughter  of 
Israeli  Read  and  Rebecca  (Ruggles),  and  the  great  grand¬ 
daughter  of  John  Read  and  .  .  .  and  of  John  Ruggles,  Jr. 
and  Hannah  (Devotion),  and  the  great-great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  John  Ruggles  and  Mary  (Gibson),  and  of 
Edward  Devotion  and  Mary  .  .  . 

John  Dryer  was  a  Lieutenant  in  command  of  a  company  in  Colonel 
Thomas  Carpenter’s  Regiment  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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THIRD  GENERATION 

Note:  The  number  (2)  after  children  of  William  Dryer  and  Esther  Wil- 
marth  denoted  their  being  of  the  second  generation. 

Children  of  William  Dryer,  Jr.  (2)  and  Hannah  (Willmarth) 

1.  Anne  (3)  (Anna)  born  March  1,  1744-3 

married  Israel  ...  of  Rehoboth  March  3,  1766 

2.  Allen  (3)  born  September  27,  1745 

.married  Molly  Wheeler  October  13,  1768;  int.  8/26/1768 
Allen  was  a  private  in  Lieutenant  John  Dryer’s  Company 

3.  Beulah  (3)  born  September  25,  1747 

married  Nathaniel  Daggett,  Jr.  of  Attleboro,  Dec.  4,  1777 

4.  William  (3)  (3rd)  born  October  18,  1749 

married  Deliverance  Briggs;  int.  May  20,  1773 
born  1754  at  Dighton 
died  1796 

William  was  a  Corporal  in  Lieutenant  John  Dryer’s  Company 

5.  Hannah  (3)  born  September  6,  1751 

married  Joseph  Willmarth  at  Attleboro  May  8,  1773 
(6)  Hepzebah  (3)  (Hepsabeth)  born  June  28,  1758 

married  Hezekiah  Peck  of  Attleboro  May 
24,  1779 

7.  Jonathan  (3)  born  July  29,  1760 
Children  of  John  Dryer,  Sr.  (2)  and  Mary  (Reed) 

1.  John  (3)  born  June  25,  1750 

died  October  24,  1750 

2.  Mary  (3)  born  January  22,  1752 

married  Stephen  Bowen  of  Attleboro,  April  7,  1774;  int. 

Oct.  15,  1774-3 

3-  John  Dryer,  Jr.  (3)  born  January  23,  1754 

died  September  29,  1826 

married  Keziah  French  April  21,  1778;  int. 

March  6,  1778 
born  February  21,  1756 
died  August  28,  1826 

John  Dryer,  Jr.  was  a  Corporal  in  the  American  Revolution  in  Cap¬ 
tain  Simeon  Cole’s  Company. 

Keziah  French  was  born  in  Attleboro,  Massachusetts.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Deacon  Thomas  French,  Jr.,  born  April  16,  1722;  died 
September  10,  1793,  at  Attleboro,  and  his  wife  Keziah  (Perry)  of 
Rehoboth,  who  were  married  January  2,  1745-6.  Deacon  Thomas 
French  was  a  soldier  in  the  American  Revolution.  Keziah  French 
was  the  granddaughter  of  Thomas  French  and  Mary  (Brown),  and 
of  Jaciel  Perry  and  Rebecca  (Wilmarth).  She  was  the  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  Thomas  or  John  French  and  Hannah  or  Mary  (Palmer), 
and  of  Joseph  Brown  and  Hannah  (Fitch),  and  of  Samuel  Perry  of 
Newport  and  Mary  (Miller).  She  was  the  great-great-grand- 
.  daughter  of  John  Palmer  of  Scituate  and  .  .  .  and  of  John  Brown, 
(the  son  of  John  Brown  of .  .  .)  and  .  .  .  (Buckland),  and  of  Edward 
Perry  of  Sandwich  and  Mary  (Freeman?).  This  Edward  Perry  was 
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also  the  great-grandfather  of  the  distinguished  Commodore  O.  H. 
Perry  (discoverer  of  the  North  Pole). 

4.  Elizabeth  (3)  born  March  1,  1756 

married  Jonathan  Macomber;  int.  October  24,  1774. 

5.  Israel  (3)  born  May  20,  1758.  He  was  a  Minute  Man  at  Lexington 

and  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  member  of 
Captain  Carpenter’s  Company,  Colonel  Simeon  Cory’s  (Cole’s?) 
Regiment. 

6.  Hannah  (3)  born  August  5,  1760 

married  Joab  Carpenter;  int.  March  4,  1785 

7.  Esther  (3)  born  October  31,  1762 

married  Shubael  Woodruff  of  West  Stockbridge,  Septem¬ 
ber  29, 1785;  int.  Jan.  18, 1785  •  .  .  probably  at  Westford, 
Vermont.  Shubael  born  September  23,  1763;  died  May 
22,  1803. 

8.  Samuel  (3)  born  February  18,  1765-  (He  was  supposed  to  be  15  years 

old  in  1776);  marrid  Philena  Robbins,  1790. 
born  1768;  died  1845  at  Victor,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  was  a  Private  in  Captain  Joseph  Wilmarth’s  Company  in  the 
American  Revolution. 

9.  Daniel  (3)  born  March  29,  1767 

married  Judith  Cobb  of  Taunton,  1791 
died  1851 

They  had  11  children  and  lived  in  Victor,  N.  Y.  He  was  the  man 
who  liked  to  talk  family  traditions  and  he  was  the  one  who  read 
the  Bible  to  his  grandfather,  William  Van  Drier. 

10.  Huldah  (3)  born  March  23,  1769 

married  Nathan  Parrish  of  Randolph  January  26,  1792 

11.  Nathan  born  March  29,  1771 

12.  John  (3)  (Jonathan?)  born  July  2, 1773-  John  was  a  Private  in  Captain 

William  North’s  Company  in  the  American  Revolution. 

FOURTH  GENERATION 

Children  of  Allen  Dryer  (3)  and  Molly  (Wheeler) 

1.  Lucy  (4)  born  October  31,  1770 

2.  Allen  (4)  born  July  29,  1772 

3.  Simeon  (4)  born  March  12,  1774 

4.  Rufus  (4)  born  November  29,  1775 

5.  James  (4)  born  March  7,  1777 

6.  Molly  (4)  born  November  12,  1778 

7.  Jonathan  (4)  born  March  8,  1780 

8.  Aaron  (4)  born  March  22,  1781 

9.  Sally  (4)  born  July  24,  1782 

Children  of  William  Dryer  III  (3)  and  Deliverance  (Briggs) 

1.  Matthew  (4)  born  May  22,  1774 

died  1852 

married  Mary  Wakeley  1802 
born  1786 
died  1859 
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2.  Anna  (4)  born  August  28,  1776 

3.  Deliverance  (4)  born  April  15,  1779 

4.  William  IV  (4)  born  October  17,  1781 

5.  Welcome  (4)  born  May  1,  1784 

(Additional  children  of  William  and  Deliverance  not  included  above) 

6.  Zenas  Briggs  (4)  born  August  6,  1786 

7.  Elizabeth  (4)  born  February  26,  1789 

8.  Alanson  (4)  born  October  9,  1792 

9.  Darius  (4)  born  April  11,  1796 

10.  Horatio  (4)  born  November  26,  1799 

Children  of  John  Dryer,  Jr.  (3)  and  Keziah  (French) 

1.  Israel  (4)  born  March  31,  1774 

died  December  26,  1866 

married  (1)  Sarah  .  .  .  born  June  22,  1786;  died  March  23, 
1820 

(2)  Eunice  (Wadhams)  Cross:  Widow;  October 

23,  1825-7 

born  .  .  .  died  February  26?  .  .  .  1835  or 
April. 

(3)  Lydia  .  .  .  Beebe:  Widow;  about  1836?  Chil¬ 

dren  of  Lydia  by  her  first  marriage  were 
Cordelia  .  .  .  married  Williams  and  John 
Beebe,  married  Lucretia  Miller. 

Israel  Dryer  had  a  family  by  his  first  wife.  His  second  wife  had 
children  before  she  married  him,  and  she  and  Israel  had  two 
children  of  their  own.  His  third  wife  had  two  children  when  she 
married  Israel.  Israel  was  reported  to  have  built  a  big  house  like 
a  hotel,  and  to  have  taken  care  of  them  all  (children  and  step¬ 
children)  until  he  died. 

Eunice  Wadhams,  his  second  wife,  was  believed  by  Professor  Charles 
Dryer  to  be  descended  from  the  distinguished  Wadhams  family  of 
England;  people  higher  than  average  wealth  and  standing.  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford  University,  England,  was  founded  by  Doro¬ 
thy,  widow  of  Nicholas  Wadham  of  Mayfield,  Somersetshire, 
England.  The  Wadhams’  genealogy,  by  Harriet  W.  W.  Stevens, 
published  1913,  gives  the  following  information  about  Eunice 
Wadhams,  under  the  title  “unconnected  lines — probably  descend¬ 
ants  of  John  Wadham  of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut.”  (Note,  un¬ 
connected  lines  may  mean  that  absolute  connection  was  not  ob¬ 
tained  .  .  .  perhaps  one  or  two  generations  may  be  lacking.  John 
Wadham  was  the  first  of  his  name  in  this  country.  He  came  from 
Somersetshire,  England  and  settled  in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut, 
between  1645  and  1650.  John  Wadhams  married  Susannah  .... 
Their  son,  John,  born  July  8,  1655  in  Wethersfield;  died  June  30, 
1718.  .  .  .  married  December  20,  1677  to  (1)  Hannah  Bidwell,  born 
1658,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Wilcox  Bidwell.  Sarah  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Wilcox;  (2)  Abigail  Baldwin  of  Milford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  a  widow  with  6  children.  Apparently  one  of  John  Wad- 
ham’s  descendants  was  Joseph  Wadhams,  born  probably  about 
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1770,  his  wife’s  name  not  found.  They  had  children  probably  in 
the  town  of  Tyre,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  including, 

1.  Eunice  born  about  1795,  probably  at  Tyre;  died  Feb.  25,  1835  at 

Junius? 

married  (1)  .  .  .  Cross 

(2)  Israel  Dryer,  born  1777  probbaly  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Note:  we  know  this 
date  is  not  accurate,  so  perhaps  it 
will  be  possible  to  straighten  this 
line  out  in  time. 

Eunice’s  children  by  her  first  marriage  were  John  Porter  Cross, 
William  Sly  Cross,  James  Bennett  Cross,  and  Katherine  Cross. 

2.  Thomas  F.  (4)  born  May  17,  1801,  at  Richmond,  Berkshire  County, 

Mass, 
died  .  .  . 

married  (1)  Cleora  Ann  Brown,  born  Dec.  30,  1824, 
died  July  3,  1861. 

(2)  Elect  B.  Condi t  Brown  Herbert. 

3.  Mary  (4)  of  Richmond,  Massachusetts,  born  1781;  died  1853;  married 

Luther  Redfield  1780-1867. 

4.  Daniel  (4)  lived  in  New  York;  born  .  .  .  ,  died;  married? 

5.  Chester  (4)  lived  in  Lasalle,  Illinois;  born;  died;  married? 

Children  of  Esther  (Dryer)  (3)  and  Shubael  Woodruff. 

1.  Hannah  Woodruff  (4)  born  November  2,  1786;  died  December  16, 

1885-  Married  Stoughton  Willis  December 
25,  1805. 

born  October  31,  1780 
died  January  2,  1842 

Lived  at  Westford,  Vermont,  probably  married  there. 

2.  Esther  (4)  born  Feb.  2,  1788,  died  Jan.  25,  1846,  buried  Jericho,  Vt. 

Married  (1)  Gideon  Dixon;  (2)  Nathan  Hale. 

3.  Abigail  (4)  born  November  12,  1790. 

4.  Ely  (4)  born  December  26,  1792.  Married  Nicey  Rogers. 

5.  John  (4)  born  September  1,  1794;  died  April  1,  1795- 

6.  Mary  (4)  born  September  21,  1796.  Married  Rev.  John  Turner,  lived 

in  Syracuse. 

7.  John  (4)  born  August  18,  1799.  Married  Betsy  .  .  . 

8.  Warren  (4)  born  August  2,  1801,  died  April  22,  1803- 

9.  Huldah  (4)  born  April  28,  1803.  Married  Lymaa  Bendy  (a  brother 

of  Felicia  Livingston  Lee’s  step-grandfather).  Huldah  and  Lyman 
are  buried  in  Jericho  Center,  Vt. 

Children  of  Samuel  Dryer  (3)  and  Philena  Robbins. 

1.  Dr.  Numan  Robbins  Dryer  (4)  born  1797,  died  1872.  Married  Fanny 

Smith  Burnham  3-19-1822. 

2.  Samuel  Dryer  (4)  born  1796  at  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.  Came  to 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  1832,  moved  to  Jonesville,  Mich.,  1840, 
and  died  there,  1878.  Married  (1)  Mary  Bohanan,  1857;  (2)  Irene . . . 

3.  Otis  (4)  born  .  .  .  Married  Lucinda  ?  . 

4.  Mary  (4)  married  .  .  .  Peat. 

5.  Philena  (4)  married  .  .  .  Humphrey. 
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Children  of  Daniel  Dryer  (3)  and  Judith  (Cobb)  of  Taunton. 

1.  Jessee  (4)  died  before  his  brother  Daniel’s  child  Eliza  could  remember. 

2.  Horace  (4)  (Horatio  N.)  1805-1886;  lived  in  New  Rochelle. 

3.  Lucinda  (4) 

4.  Mary  (4) 

5.  Judith  (4) 

6.  John  (4) 

7.  Huldah  (4)  died  in  childhood. 

8.  .  .  .  (4) 

9.  .  .  .  (4) 

10.  .  .  .  (4) 

11.  Daniel  (4)  born  .  .  .  died  .  .  .  lived  in  Victor,  N.  Y.  Married  Percepta 

Perry  his  “double  and  twisted  cousin.’’  Father  of  Dr.  Charles 
Red  way  Dryer  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dryer  Brown. 

FIFTH  GENERATION 

Children  of  Matthew  Dryer  (4)  and  Mary  Wakeley. 

1.  Isban  G.  (5)  born  1805,  died  1863.  Married  Caroline  Robinson,  1811- 

1894. 

2.  Abel  (5)  1808-1871.  Mr.  Rufus  K.  Dryer’s  grandfather  died  1854, 

was  Hiram;  correction  must  follow  when  I  hear  from  him.  Married 
Maria  Serviss  1832  (1811-1890). 

This  is  incorrect.  Matthew  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Wakeley  Dryer  had  8 
children  whose  names  and  birth  dates  are  as  follows: 

1.  William  Wakeley  (/)  Sept.  4 ,  1803  at  Rensselaerville. 

2.  Isban  Griffin  (/)  Nov.  3,  180 j,  died  Nov.  10 ,  i860.  Married  Caroline 

Robbins. 

3.  Abel  (j)  Feb.  6 ,  1808  at  Hamilton.  Married  Miaria  Serviss. 

4.  Cyrus  (/)  (. Father  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer )  March  12 ,  1810 ,  died  March  21 , 

1832.  Married  Mary  Heeler  Dec.  20 ,  1838. 

3.  Levi  (/)  July  zj,  1812  at  Gorham ,  died  1884.  Married  ?  . 

6.  Zenas  (/)  June  21 ,  1814 ,  died  in  infancy. 

7.  Mary  Elizabeth  (/)  Dec.  22,  1816 ,  died  1893.  Married  Frederic  Bancroft. 

8.  Elon  (/)  Aug.  24 ,  1820  at  Brighton ,  N.  Y.,  died  Jan.  28,  1889.  Married 

7 

•  • 

Children  of  Israel  Dryer  (4)  and  Sarah  .  .  . 

1.  George  (5)  born  Aug.  6,  1804,  died  June  6,  1880.  Married  (1)  .  .  . 

(2)  Mary  Vergil  Children. 

2.  Luther  (5)  born  October  7,  1807,  died  February  25,  1826  (Age  16?). 

3.  Fanny  (5)  born  August  16,  1815,  died  July  31,  1816  (Age  1  year). 
Children  of  Israel  Dryer  (4)  and  Eunice  (Wadhams)  Cross. 

1.  Robert  Cross  (5)  born  August  12,  1829,  died  ... 

2.  Martin  Luther  Dryer  (5)  born  November  14,  1832,  died  December  23, 

1864.  Married  Cordelia  Jane  Cook  March  12,  1859  (March  5  on 
marriage  certificte),  born  February  3,  1838,  died  Feb.  28,  1911. 
Martin  Luther  Dryer  died  in  service  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  an 
aide  or  secretary  to  General  Thomas  of  Company  H,  4th,  Michigan 
Infantry.  He  died  of  exposure  the  night  he  returned  from  carrying 
an  important  message  to  ...?..  .  during  which  errand  he  “cut  a 
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string  of  horses  .  .  .  yelled  .  .  .  went  through  the  lines  .  .  .  stole 
five  horses  and  rode  them  to  death.” 

His  widow  married  (2)  John  P.  Mabee  about  1868-9,  having  three 
children:  Martin  Dryer  Mabee,  born  September  23,  1870,  died 
February  4,  1887,  unmarried;  Mary  Elizabeth  (Mate)  born  June  9, 
1872,  died  April  6,  1929,  married  (1)  George  Schirmer  1898,  (2) 
Perry  Cotton  1909;  and  Harriet  Ursula  (Nat)  born  October  2, 
1876,  married  Herman  Schirmer,  brother  of  George  above  who 
died  1905-6. 

Mary  Elizabeth  and  Perry  Cotton  had  children. 

1.  Marion  born  December  11,  1910. 

married  Glenn  Ball  December  16,  1929. 

2.  Jay  born  March  25,  1912. 

3-  Dorothy  born  May  19,  1914. 

married  John  Townsend  1935;  all  living  in  Armada, 
Michigan. 

Harriet  Ursula  and  Herman  Schirmer  had  children. 

1.  Ruth  born  August  9,  1900. 

married  George  Holt  December  4,  1924.  They  had  chil¬ 
dren,  Lois  Ruth  Holt,  born  January  7,  1927;  Loren, 
born  February  29,  1932. 

2.  George  M.  born  December  12,  1905. 

married  Lucy  Armstrong  May  30,  1930.  Have  one 
child,  Jane  Diane,  born  July  14,  1933. 

Cordelia  Jane  Cook  was  the  daughter  of  Warren  Cook,  a  farmer, 
born  July  31,  1814,  at  Pawlet,  Vermont;  died  March  22,  1874,  at 
Lenox,  Michigan,  and  Ursula  (Miller)  born  October  6,  1815  at 
Brighton,  N.  Y.?  Warren  and  Ursula  were  married  March  1,  1837 
at  Brighton.  They  resided  at  one  time  at  Pittsford,  Massachusetts. 
Cordelia  Jane  was  the  granddaughter  of  Seth  Cook  and  Eleanor 
(Wood)  Porter,  who  were  married  at  Pawlet,  Vermont,  and  of 
Jacob  Miller  III  and  Fanny  (Allen)  who  were  married  at  Brighton, 
N.  Y.  Fanny  Allen  Miller  was  buried  in  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  land  for  which  cemetery  was  sold  to  the 
City  of  Rochester  by  her  husband  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  in 
the  year  .  .  .  Fanny  Allen  is  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Ethan  Allen  and  the  family  tradition  is  substantiated  by 
various  interesting  facts.  Ethan  Allen  had  a  daughter  Fanny  who 
attended  an  Ursuline  convent  in  Montreal.  She  was  supposed  to 
have  died  there  at  the  age  of  38  years.  Ethan  Allen  had  by  a 
former  marriage  a  daughter  Mary  Ann  who  died  unmarried  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Allen  Genealogy.  Jacob  Miller  III  married  (1)  Fanny 
Allen  about  1812,  and  after  her  death,  he  married  (2)  Mary  Ann 
Allen,  sister  of  Fanny.  He  had  two  other  wives  subsequently. 
The  second  child  of  Jacob  Miller  III  and  Fanny  (Allen)  was  named 
Ursula  (Ursuline  convent?).  There  is  a  possibility  that  Fanny  left 
the  convent  and  married,  though  this  fact  has  up  to  the  present 
time  not  been  proved.  Fanny  Allen  Miller  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three. 
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Cordelia  Jane  Cook  was  the  great-grandchild  of  Jacob  Miller  II  and 
Lucretia  (Ely)  and  the  great-great-grandchild  of  Jacob  Miller  I 
and  Sarah  (Rochwell)  and  of  Captian  Levi  Ely  and  Abigail 
(Sergeant).  Jacob  Miller  I  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  (3),  Ebenezer 
(2),  and  Thomas  Miller  of  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  who 
was  killed  by  Indians  there  October  5,  1675-  Jonathan  Miller 
married  Abigail  Noble;  Ebenezer  Miller  married  Hannah  Keep 
and  Thomas  Miller  married  Sarah  Marshfield.  Captain  Levi  Ely 
was  killed  October  19,  1780,  during  the  attack  on  Stone  Arabia 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  during  the  American  Revolutionary  War. 
His  antecedents  were  Samuel  (4)  Ely  and  Abigail  (Warriner), 
Samuel  Ely  (3)  and  Martha  (Bliss),  Samuel  Ely  (2)  and  Mary 
(Day)  and  Nathaniel  Ely,  born  1605  in  Kent,  England.  Nathaniel 
Ely  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

3.  Henry  (5)  born  February  26,  1835-  His  mother  died  the  day  he  was 
born.  His  father  married  (3)  Lydia  Beebe,  a  widow  with  two 
children:  Cordelia  who  married  Charles  Williams,  and  John 
who  married  Lucretia  Miller.  Henry  was  adopted  by  his  father’s 
first  cousin,  Otis  Dryer  and  his  wife  Lucinda,  who  also  adopted 
Eztra  Peet,  the  child  of  Otis  Dryer’s  sister,  Mary  Dryer  Peet. 
Henry  married  Mary  Caroline  Clark. 

Children  of  Thomas  F.  Dryer  (4)  and  (1)  Cleora  Ann  Brown. 

1.  John  F.  (5)  married  Thankful  Cole. 

2.  Nathan  W.  (5)  married  Martha  Shattuck  April  24,  1856. 

3.  George  (5)  unmarried;  lived  in  Lenox,  Michigan. 

4.  Chester  (5)  lived  in  Lenox,  married  (1)  Maggie  Merritt;  (2)  Carrie 

Cronk. 

5.  Almira  (5)  married  Dan  Bates. 

6.  Anna  Maria  (5)  married  Talked  Bates;  lived  in  New  Haven. 

7.  Mary  Ann  (5)  lived  in  Macomb  Township;  married  .  .  .  Giddings. 
Children  of  Mary  Dryer  (4)  and  Luther  Redfield. 

1.  Beriah  S.  (5)  1807-1867;  married  Cornelia  Nancy  Parkinson  1834 

(1811-1879). 

2.  Luther  Jr.  (5)  1818-1878;  married  Eliza  Ann  Angell  1836  (1815-1884). 
3-  Sophie  (5)  born  .  .  .  ;  died  1900;  married  Isaac  Lewis  1828  (1804- 

1889). 

Children  of  Daniel  Dryer  (4)  who  lived  in  New  York. 

1.  Benjamin  (5)  lived  in  California. 

2.  Amos  (5)  died. 

3.  A  daughter  (5)  who  married  a  Mr.  Belton  of  Belton  Hill,  Victor, 

N.  Y.  ( Probably  should  be  Boughton).  They  had  a  daughter  Celia 
whom  my  Uncle  Henry  Dryer  knew.  (Mrs.  Velton  was  father’s 
cousin  .  . .  says  Henry  .  .  .  they  owned  land  in  the  Genesee  Valley.) 
Children  of  Chester  Dryer  (4)  who  lived  in  LaSalle,  Illinois. 

1.  Elizabeth  (5). 

Children  of  Hannah  (Woodruff)  (4)  and  Stoughton  Willis.  Hannah  is  a 
daughter  of  Esther  Dryer  and  Shubael  Woodruff. 

1.  Eliza  (5)  married  Elon  L.  Wilder. 

2.  Allen  (5)  married  Betsey  Hewit,  lived  in  Creston,  Iowa. 

3.  Lamira  (5)  married  James  Livingston. 
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4.  Laura  (5)  married  William  Wilson. 

5.  Warren  (5)  married  Susan  Shaw. 

6.  Sarah  Ann  (5)  married  Hiram  Breckenridge. 

7.  Hannah  (5)  married  Moses  L.  Earle. 

8.  Susannah  (5)  married  Charles  Highee. 

9.  George  Harmon  (5)  married  Mary  E.  Orcutt. 

Children  of  Esther  (Woodruff)  (4)  and  (1)  Gideon  Dixon. 

1.  Hiram  (5). 

2.  Horace  (5). 

Children  of  Ely  Woodruff  (4)  and  Nicey  (Rogers). 

1.  John  (5). 

2.  Joseph  (5). 

3.  Henry  (5). 

4.  Harriet  (3). 

5.  Fanny  (5). 

6.  Mary  Ann  (5). 

7.  Wilchire  (5). 

Children  of  Mary  (Woodruff)  (4)  and  Rev.  John  Truair. 

1.  Galidson  (5). 

2.  Spencer  (5)  .  .  .  married. 

3.  Mary  (5). 

Children  of  John  Woodruff  (4)  and  Betsey  .  .  . 

1.  Helen  (5). 

2.  Edgar  (5). 

3.  Jane  (5). 

Betsey  and  Edgar  are  buried  in  Westford.  Helen  is  buried  in  Cambridge, 
Vermont,  John  and  Jane  are  buried  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  N."Y. 
Children  of  Huldah  (Woodruff)  (4)  and  Lyman  Bentley.  Lyman  Bentley 
is  a  brother  of  Felicia  Livinston  Lee’s  step-grandfather. 

1.  Eliza  (5)  married  Trimble  Lee;  lives  in  Michigan. 

2.  Alma  (5)  married  (1)  Miles  Ransom;  (2)  Wilson  Whitmarsh. 
Children  of  Dr.  Numan  Robbins  Dryer  (4)  and  Fanny  (Burnham). 

1.  Fanny  Ursula  Dryer  (5)  1823-1892;  married  Erastus  K.  Weaver  1846 

(1822-1886). 

2.  John  (5). 

Children  of  Samuel  Dryer  (4)  and  (1)  Mary  (Bohanan). 

1.  John  (5)  married  Jane  Coveil  April  16,  1819. 

2.  William  (5)  married  .  .  . 

3.  Orrin  Carpenter  (5)  1824-1895,  married  Adeline  S.  Stull  1824-1884. 

Orrin  was  a  native  of  Montpelier,  Brookfield,  Vermont.  Came  to 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  in  1832;  lived  at  Mendon;  moved  to  Rush; 
moved  to  Honeoye  Falls,  1882;  was  in  coal  and  produce  business, 
1892;  moved  to  South  Lima.  Adeline  Stull  was  the  daughter  of 
Jacob  Stull  of  Maryland.  (Parents  of  Otis  W.  Dryer  of  Rochester). 

4.  James  (5)  married  Harriet  .  .  . 

5.  Newman  (5)  married  Juliette  .  .  . 

6.  Martha  (5)  married  Berester  C.  Benson. 

7.  Shubael  July  11,  1826. 

No  children  of  Otis  Dryer  (4)  and  Lucinda  .  .  .  but  they  adopted  Ezra 
Peat  (5)  son  of  Otis’  sister,  Mary. 
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Children  of  Mary  Dryer  (4)  and  .  .  .  Peat. 

1.  Ezra  (5)  adopted  by  above;  born  1841.  Married  Helen  Johnson. 
Children  of  Philena  (Dryer)  (4)  and  M.  Luman  Humphrey. 

1.  Elmore  (5)  married. 

Children  of  Daniel  Dryer  (4)  and  Percepta  (Perry). 

1.  Perry  (5)  1833-1897;  unmarried. 

2.  Eliza  (3)  1841;  living  1937  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Married  E.  M. 

Brown,  1838-1925. 

3-  Professor  Charles  R.  Dryer  (5)  1850-1927;  married  Alice  Peacock. 
Professor  Charles  Dryer  lectured  at  Oxford  University,  School  of 
Geography  one  year.  One  of  his  geographies  was  a  test  for  entrance 
to  that  school. 


SIXTH  GENERATION 

Children  of  Abel  (5)  and  Maria  (Servis). 

1.  Frances  Abel  (6)  married  Horace  May;  lives  in  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

(Rochester). 

2.  Rufus  K.  (6)  married. 

Correction  ( the  above  is  incorrect ,  following  is  the  correct  list). 

Children  of  William  Wakeley  Dryer  (j)  and  ? 

i.  Hiram  (6)  born  .  .  .  died  March  j,  1863.  Married  Alice  McCasky.  Had 
distinguished  army  record. 

Children  of  Isban  Glifjin  Dryer  (7)  and  Caroline  Robinson. 

i.  Frederic  R.  (6)  born  1848 ,  died  .  .  .  Married ,  1834,  Rose  Umbach ,  born  1852. 
Children  of  Abel  Dryer  (7)  and  Maria  Serviss. 

1.  Martha  Elizabeth  (6)  born  Aug.  4 ,  1833,  died  Aug.  22,  1319.  Married 

Sept.  //,  1832 ,  Charles  A.  Chase  of  Brighton ,  N.  Y. 

2.  Mary  Emiline  (6)  born  Dec.  u,  1834 ,  died  Jan.  3,  1909.  Not  married. 

3.  Helen  Maria  (6)  born  July  24 ,  1836,  died  Dec.  30 ,  1909.  Married  March  2, 

1838,  William  A.  Hatch. 

4.  Henry  Matthew  ( 6 )  born  Oct.  29,  1823 ,  died  Dec.  26 ,  1914.  Married  Jan. 

7,  1830,  Helen  E.  Car p enter. 

3.  Frances  Athalia  (jS)  born  Oct.  24 ,  1839 ,  died  Oct.  7,  1913.  Married  Horace 
May  of  Brighton ,  N.  Y.,  June  14 ,  1863. 

6.  William  (6)  born  Jan.  19,  1841 ,  died  Feb.  3 ,  1841. 

3.  Emily  Jessie  (6)  //,  1843,  died  Feb.  7,  ipi2.  Married  Dillon 

Bronson  of  Michigan ,  4,  1832 . 

8.  Caroline  (6)  born  Jan.  11 ,  1843,  died  Sept.  4 ,  zYfj. 

p.  JTzzze  Serviss  (6)  March  23 ,  1843 ,  z/zW  March  21 ,  27707.  ww  ?Z0r 
married. 

10.  Harriet  Augusta  (6)  Apr/7  27,  2/,  2^70. 

jj.  Efje  Louise  (6)  Zwtz  Sept.  26 ,  1^77,  ZXc.  27,  j^pj.  Married  Oct.  7, 
r#7C  Selma  D.  Holten. 

Children  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  (7)  <?/z7  Mary  (Heeler). 

1.  Ellen  Amantha  (6)  born  Sept.  18,  1840 ,  March  14 ,  j(?72. 

2.  A/ic?  Minerva  (6)  born  Sept.  11 ,  1841 ,  ALzjy  jC  2'<?#<5’.  Married  Feb. 

16 ,  ztftfo,  Edward  Albro  of  Cincinnati .  No  children. 

3.  Deloss  Bradley  (6)  born  August  28 ,  1842 ,  7/W. 
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4.  Rufus  Bradley  Keeler  (tf)  born  Aug.  17,  1846 ,  died  Oct.  27,  1997.  Married 
Oct.  27,  i8jSi  Margaretta  Cunningha?n. 

Children  of  Levi  (/)  and  ?  . 

1.  Bell  C.  (tf)  born  Jan.  9,  i8jo,  died  June  19,  1879. 

2.  Fanny  Maria  (j5). 

9.  Diadema  (jf). 

Zenas  died  in  infancy. 

Children  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Dryer  (/)  and  Thomas  F.  Bancroft. 

1.  Frederic  D.  Bancroft  (<f)  born  Sep.  27 ,  1898.  Married  Flora  A.  Lewis . 
They  live  in  Rochester ,  N.  Y. 

Children  of  Elon  (5)  and  ?  . 

1.  Jennie  (6). 

2.  Orson  (6). 

3-  Nellie  (6). 

4.  A  son  (6). 

Children  of  Martin  Luther  Dryer  (5)  and  Cordelia  Jane  (Cook). 

1.  Cordelia  Belle  (6)  born  Dec.  27,  1838,  died  Aug.  24,  1859,  1  year. 

2.  Henry  Elbert  (6)  born  Oct.  2,  1860,  lives  Armada,  Michigan.  Mar¬ 

ried  Allice  Bottomley  March  23,  1886,  born  .  .  .  died  June  18,  1935. 

3.  Robert  Cross  Dryer  (6)  born  Oct.  23,  1863,  died  Sept.  1,  1916. 

Married  Harriet  Adella  LeDuc  June  16,  1886,  born  Nov.  2,  1864, 
lives  Duluth,  Minn. 

Children  of  Robert  Cross  Dryer  (5)  and  Matilda  (Dusett). 

1.  Frank  (6)  killed  by  a  tree  at  the  age  of  12  (Is  this  the  Frank  of  the 

next  item?). 

2.  Katherine  (6)  married  “Phil”  Millard  Philmore  Smith;  had  7  chil¬ 

dren. 

3.  Mary  (6)  married  Charles  Haire;  had  two  children. 

Children  of  Henry  Dryer  (5)  and  Mary  Caroline  (Clark). 

1.  Frank  (6)  died  unmarried  (Was  he  the  second  oldest?). 

2.  Mary  (6)  (May)  married  (1)  Oscar. 

(2)  George  A.  Dow;  lives  Laconia,  N.  H., 
have  one  daughter,  Carrie. 

3.  Martin  (6)  lives  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  married,  has  children,  one  daugh¬ 

ter,  Mary,  and  two  sons? 

4.  Carrie  (6)  born  .  .  .  died  .  .  .  Married  Alvin  Loomis  who  lives  in 

Buffalo;  had  children. 

Children  of  John  F.  Dryer  (5)  and  Thankful  (Cole). 

1.  Charles  (6). 

2.  Cleora  (6). 

3.  Dell  (6)  married  Adam  Bennett. 

Children  of  Nathan  W.  Dryer  (5)  and  Martha  (Shattuck). 

1.  Clarence  (6). 

2.  Clyde  (6). 

3.  Nettie  (6). 

4.  Eva  (6). 

Children  of  Chester  Dryer  (5)  and  (1)  Margaret  (Merritt). 

1.  Anna  (6)  married  Herbert  Livermore;  have  2  children,  a  girl  and  a 
boy. 
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(2)  Carrie  (Cronk)  (5). 

2.  Vera  (6)  lives  Detroit,  not  married. 

Children  of  Almira  (Dryer)  (5)  and  Dan  Bates. 

1.  Luther  (6). 

2.  Flossie  (6). 

Children  of  Anna  Maria  (Dryer)  (5)  and  Talked  Bates;  lived  New  Haven. 

1.  Daughter  (6). 

2.  Son  (Walter)  (6). 

3.  Son  (6). 

Children  of  Mary  Ann  (5)  (Dryer)  and  .  .  .  Giddings. 

1.  Chloe  (6). 

2.  Son  (6). 

Children  of  George  (3)  (son  of  Israel  and  Sarah)  and  (1)  .  .  . 

1.  Jane  (6)  married  Stevens;  had  two  children. 

2.  Cleora  (6)  married  (1)  Parker;  (2)  Hamlin. 

3.  Jim  (6)  married  Jane  Flower. 

4.  Israel  (6)  (Id)  married  Mary  Shattuck. 

5-  Julia  (6)  married  William  Maxwell;  lived  in  New  Haven.  Also  (2) 
Mary  Vergil;  had  children. 

Children  of  Beriah  S.  Redfield  (3)  and  Cornelia  Nancy  (Parkinson). 

1.  Nellie  C.  (6)  born  1854;  living  in  1933*  Married  Abram  J.  Kell  1878; 
born  1848,  died  May  19,  1922. 

Children  of  Luther  Redfield,  Jr.  (5)  and  Eliza  (Angell). 

1.  Jay  Ward  Redfield  (6)  1839-1896.  Married  Pauline  Forester  1866; 
born  1844. 

Children  of  Lamira  (Willis)  (5)  and  James  Livingston.' 

1.  James  Clark  Livingston  (6)  married  Anna  M.  Wilson. 

Children  of  Fanny  Ursula  (Dryer)  (5)  and  Erastus  Weaver). 

1.  Isabella  Weaver  (6)  born  Penfield,  N.  Y.  Married  Charles  H.  Palmer. 
Children  of  Professor  Charles  R.  Dryer  (5)  and  Alice  (Peacock). 

1.  Helen  (6)  married  Elbert  Woodard  (or  Albert?),  adopted  two 

daughters. 

2.  Rex  P.  Dryer  (6)  lives  Cleveland,  Ohio;  writes  codes  for  “business 

relations.”  Married  Maide  or  Maude  Miller. 

3.  Alice  Judith  (6)  born  1878.  Married  Fred  Shoaff  (Frederick  Barnett 

Shoaff). 

4.  Clare  (6)  born  1884;  married  James  Wick;  lives  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Children  of  Ezra  M.  Peet  (5)  or  Peat?  and  Helen  (lohnson). 

1.  Daughter  (6)  deceased. 

Children  of  Galideon  Truair  (5)  and  .  .  . 

1.  George  (6). 

Children  of  Allen  Willis  (5)  and  Betsey  (Hewit). 

1.  Dr.  Joseph  Willis  (6)  lives  at  Woodhull,  Illinois. 

2.  Harley  Dexter  Willis  (6)  lives  at  Columbus,  Kansas. 

3-  Rodney  Miles  Willis  (6)  lives  at  Columbus,  Kansas. 

Children  of  Isaac  and  Sophia  (Redfield)  Lewis  (5)  of  Monroe,  Michigan. 
1.  Harriet  (6)  married  Rev.  William  Taylor,  Presbyterian  minister; 
lived  many  years  in  Petersburg,  Mich.  Retired  in  1890’s  and  moved 
back  to  Monroe.  Both  deceased. 
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SEVENTH  GENERATION 

Children  of  William  A.  and  Helen  Maria  (Dryer)  Hatch  (6). 

j.  Effie  ( j )  bom  February  27  .  .  .  died  May  19 ,  1897.  Married  Edwin  Tice. 
2.  Howard  (7)  born  Dec.  9  ..  .  died  Dec.  9,  1990.  Married  .  .  .? 

9.  Henry  (7)  born  November  .  .  .  died  Dec.  18,  1940. 

4.  Warren  (7)  bom  November  .  .  .  died  July  14 ,  1999. 

5.  Mary  (7)  bom  April  14 ,  1875,  lives  in  Albion ,  N.  Y . 

Children  of  Henry  M.  Dryer  ( 6 )  and  Helen  E.  ( Carpenter ). 

1.  Alice  ( 7 )  ALzjy  77,  1877 .  Married  March  70,  1904,  Omion  N .  0 strom; 

lives  at  42  E.  Livingston  Ave.,  Orlando ,  Florida. 

Children  of  Horace  and  Frances  Athalia  (Dryer)  May  ( 6 ). 

1.  Porter  (7)  born  July  11 ,  7^77,  Ayri/  tf,  7727. 

2.  Edith  M.  (7)  bom  February  27,  1877 ,  resides  at  40  Vick  Park  A ,  Rochester , 

N.  Y. 

7.  (7)  27,  7<?7£,  Dec.  20,  7p7p. 

Children  of  Dillon  and  Emily  Jessie  (Dryer)  Bronson  (6). 

1.  Robert  (7)  born  Aug.  27 ,  1879,  /mj  <2/  Northeast ,  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Ralph  (7)  bom  February  27,  187s,  .  .  . 

7.  Jessie  (7)  born  Jan.  2,  7^77,  1901. 

4.  Phillip  (7)  bom  Oct.  7,  7^7 <?,  Oct.,  1911. 

Children  of  Selma  and  Effie  Louise  (Dryer)  Holton  (6). 

1.  Laura  G.  (7)  bom  Feb.  77,  1880 ,  died  Sept.  7,  1927.  Aiarried  July  28 ,  7p07, 

Theodore  Whipple  Benedict  who  died  March  27 ,  7777.  li ved  in  the 
old  Matthew  Dryer  homestead  on  Landing  Road  until  it  was  sold  in  1994. 

2.  Carl  (7)  bom  August  27 ,  1881.  Married  Esther  Cotter.  When  last  heard  of 

was  living  in  New  York  City. 

7.  William  (7)  bom  October  19 ,  1889 ,  died  in  infancy. 

Children  of  Rufus  Bradley  Keeler  Dryer  (6)  and  Margaretta  (Cunningham). 

1.  James  Cyrus  (7)  bom  March  27,  1877.  Married  June  6 ,  1909,  Marietta 

Brewster ,  lives  at  No.  2,  Greenfield  Lane ,  Brighton ,  Rochester ,  N.  Y. 

2.  Ltftfra  Marie  (7)  bom  Oct.  18 ,  7#7#,  lives  at  Highacres  Farm,  Geneva ,  N.  Y. 
7.  Rufus  Joseph  (7)  bom  April  7,  1880,  died  May  28,  1997. 

4.  Joseph  Frederic  (7)  bom  May  16,  1891.  Married  October  11,  1916,  Carol 
Rawleigh,  lives  at  68s  Mount  Hope  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Children  of  Frederic  Bancroft  (6)  and  Flora  A.  (Lewis). 

1.  Mary  Edith  (7)  bom  April  16,  1879.  Married  July  7,  1896,  Anthony  Spencer. 

2.  Gertrude  (7)  bom  July  27,  1890.  Married  Mortimer  Miller  of  Rochester. 
7.  Harriet  (7)  bom  October  6,  1887.  Married  Henry  Beneard  of  Rochester. 

Children  of  Henry  Elbert  Dryer  (6)  and  Alice  (Bottomley). 

1.  Cordelia  Jane  (7)  born  April  12,  1S8S  (‘'Cora”).  Married  Dorrance 
Dunham  March  16,  1910,  born  Feb.  IS,  1S90;  have  children. 
Children  of  Robert  Cross  Dryer  (6)  and  Harriet  Adella  (LeDuc). 

1.  Helen  Hobart  (7)  born  November  14,  1896.  Married 

(1)  Dr.  Frank  Merle  Dryden,  M.D.,  Sept.  12,  1917,  born  June  11, 

1889,  died  Dec.  2S,  1919;  had  one  son. 

(2)  Dr.  William  Joakim  Eklund,  M.D.,  Oct.  14,  1926,  born  March 

24,  1890;  have  had  three  children. 
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Children  of  Katherine  (Dryer)  (6)  and  Millard  Philmore  Smith. 

1.  Ralph  (7)  married  Ida  Pitcher;  lives  at  Mt.  Shasta.  Had  a  store;  had 

or  has  had  charge  of  a  seminary;  have  three  children,  2  boys  and 
1  girl  who  has  married  twice  and  lives  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

2.  Grace  (7)  married;  have  children. 

3.  Frank  (7)  married;  has  children;  lives  at  Bellingham,  Washington. 

4.  Olive  (7)  married  Vern  Lockwood,  lives  at  Summerland,  B.  C. 

5.  Walter  (7)  married  (1)  .  .  .  had  two  daughters. 

(2)  ...  no  children;  Rochester,  Michigan. 

6.  Martin  (7)  married  (3)  .  .  .  deceased,  no  children.  Twenty-six  years 

old  in  1923;  works  for  Marshall  Field  Company,  hosiery  depart¬ 
ment,  wholesale,  was  Lieutenant  in  World  War. 

7.  Ida  (7)  married  Charles  Tomes;  has  two  boys,  one  at  Royal  Oak, 

Michigan. 

Children  of  Mary  (Dryer)  (6)  and  Charles  Haire. 

1.  Myrtle  (7)  married  William  Hogan;  have  five  or  six  children. 

2.  Mattie  (7)  married  A1  Marcan;  no  children.  Mr.  Marcan  is  Bohemian 

and  a  butcher;  a  large  man. 

Children  of  Vergil  Dryer  (6)  and  Phebe  (Seaman);  lives  at  Hasting, 
Michigan. 

Lots  of  Children  (7). 

Children  of  Jane  (Dryer)  (6)  and  .  .  .  Stevens. 

1.  El  vie  (7). 

2.  Frank  (7). 

Children  of  Cleora  (Dryer)  (6)  and  (1)  .  .  .  Parker. 

1.  Lizzie  (7)  who  is  married;  has  children, 
and  (2)  .  .  .  Hamlin  (6). 

Children  of  Jim  Dryer  (6)  and  Jane  (Flower) 

1.  Twins  (Norman)  (7)  was  a  brakeman;  was  killed. 

2.  Twins  (Nora)  (7)  lives  at  Ann  Arbor;  married. 

3.  Alice  (7)  or  Aldice. 

Children  of  Israel  Dryer  (6)  and  Mercy  (Shattuck). 

1.  Carrie  (7)  married  Perkins. 

2.  Gerty  (7)  married  Harry  (Dykert)  (Diechert?). 

Children  of  Julia  (Dryer)  and  William  Maxwell. 

1.  Boy  (7). 

2.  Clarence  (7)  deceased. 

3.  Girl  (7)  married  son  of  one  of  “Uncle  El  Cook’s  boys,”  says  my 

Uncle  Henry  and  remarried. 

4.  Girl  (7). 

Children  of  Mary  (May)  Dryer  (6)  and  Mr.  .  .  .  Henry. 

1.  Carrie  (7)  married  .  .  .  Barringer;  they  have  one  daughter  married 
who  has  one  daughter. 

Children  of  Carrie  (Dryer)  (6)  and  Alvin  Loomis. 

1.  Mary  Texana  (7)  (Molly)  lives  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Married 

Howard  Turner,  separated,  she  owns  and  operates  a  successful 
radio  engineering  college  in  Washington — “Loomis  School.” 

2.  Martha  (7)  married  .  .  .  Horner,  1343  Grant  Street,  Buffalo. 
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3.  Grace  (7)  her  father  lives  with  her  now. 

4.  John  (7)  lives  in  Buffalo. 

3.  Howard  (7)  lives  near  Niagra. 

6.  Helen  (7)  married;  had  two  or  three  children;  wrote  poems;  deceased. 
Children  of  Nellie  C.  (6)  and  Abram  J.  Kell. 

1.  Laura  Irene  (7)  born  Sept.  16,  1881.  Married  Claude  Sherman  Gordon 

May  15,  1910? 

2.  Katheryn  Cornelia  (7)  born  May  16,  1879.  Married  Feb.  14,  1899 

(1)  John  Eyre  Nelson,  Esq.,  born  Oct.  1,  1858,  died  Jan.  9,  1913. 

(2)  Frederic  William  Dunkley,  February  7,  1928,  born  February 

7,  1882,  died  December  31,  1932. 

Children  of  Rev.  George  Herbert  Dryer  (6)  and  Katherine  Arabella 
(French). 

1.  Ruth  Ethel  (7)  1874-1934. 

2.  Roland  Clair  (7)  1877-1924.  Rev.  Rollin  C.  pastor  of  M.  E.  Church 

of  Nunda;  married  Margaret  Jean  Wright;  mentioned  in  History 
of  Monroe  County  by  .  .  .  Mrs.  Roland  C.  Dryer,  lives  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

3.  Herbert  Paul  (7)  1879-1885. 

4.  Gladys  Arabella  (7)  1887-1917.  Married  Joseph  Byrnes. 

5.  Gerald  Hill  (7)  1890.  Married  Beulah  Mae  Hammer,  has  daughter. 

Lives  in  Rochester. 

Children  of  Charles  Albert  Dryer  (6)  and  Lizzie  Mae  (Prentiss). 

1.  Mildred  Lucille  (7)  1886.  Married  Edwin  R.  Redhead,  died  .  .  . 

2.  Karl  Prentiss  (7).  Married  (1)  Alice  M.  Thompson.  Died.  (2)  .  .  . 

3.  Orrin  Walter  (7)  married  Besse  Day. 

4.  Charles  Harlan  (7)  married  Frances  Marsh. 

Children  of  Otis  Walter  Dryer  (6)  and  Flora  E.  (Brownell). 

1.  Harwood  Brownell  (7)  1895- 

2.  Eleanor  Onnolee  (7)  1899.  Married  Leigh  Mason  Fitch. 

Children  of  Gertrude  (Benson)  (6)  and  George  Culkin. 

1.  Eva  (7). 

2.  Myrtle  (7)  married. 

3.  Alice  (7)  married  .  .  .  McClarty. 

4.  Son  (7). 

Children  of  Harriet  (Lewis)  (6)  and  Rev.  William  Taylor. 

1.  Sophia  (7)  married  a  Mr.  Cole. 

2.  Anna  (7)  married  .  .  .  Hayes.  He  died  in  1932.  She  lived  in  Chicago, 

west  side,  no  children. 

3.  Augusta  (7)  married  William  Burns.  They  lived  Blissfield,  Michigan. 

Had  one  son  and  three  daughters.  One  daughter  was  killed  in 
Interurban  accident,  between  Detroit  and  Toledo,  near  Monroe — 
and  one  daughter  died  of  T.B.  The  son  is  now  married  to  Betty 
Bowerman  of  Duluth  and  Proctor  knew  these  people  well.  She 
says  there  were  Margaret,  Catherine,  who  was  Betty’s  nice  Mary’s 
age,  Elizabeth,  Rosamund,  and  Bill. 

4.  Alice  (7)  married;  had  two  children;  lives  in  Northwest. 

5.  Lucy  (7)  married  a  Mr.  Moore,  a  Presbyterian  minister;  had  a  num¬ 

ber  of  children. 
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Children  of  George  (6)  and  Augusta  (Lewis)  Spalding. 

1.  Emma  (7)  married  Will  Sterling,  Jr.,  of  Monroe,  Michigan. 

2.  Lewis  (7)  married.  He  is  an  M.D.  at  Homer,  Michigan.  Has  several 

children. 

3.  George  (7)  married.  Graduated  from  West  Point;  has  an  army  title; 

is  civil  or  construction  engineer.  Has  children. 

4.  Elizabeth  (7)  married  Dr.  Harry  Orvis,  a  dentist;  lives  in  Monroe; 

no  children.  Betty  Bowerman’s  (above  mentioned)  cousin  Mar¬ 
garet  Miller  married  Dr.  Fred  Orvis,  brother  of  Dr.  Harry. 

Children  of  Frank  (6)  and  Martha  (Lewis)  Lawrence. 

1.  Frances  (7)  (Fanny)  unmarried.  Has  fine  position  as  kindergarten 

supervisor  in  Honolulu.  Has  studied  settlement  work  in  New 
York.  Is  lecturer  also. 

2.  Francis  (7)  married  Mabel  ...  a  Wisconsin  girl;  have  two  daughters. 

Just  returned  1932  from  trip  around  world.  Office  in  General  Motors 
Bldg.,  Detroit. 

3.  Mary  (7)  unmarried;  a  librarian  in  Public  Library,  Honolulu. 

4.  Julia  (7)  married  a  banker  in  Honolulu;  now  lives  in  California;  had 

several  children. 

Children  of  Fanny  (6)  (Lewis)  and  George  Marsh. 

1.  Son  (7). 

2.  (Son(7). 

3.  Mary  Morton  Marsh  (7).  She  is  now  a  widow  and  lives  with  one 

son  in  Los  Angeles. 

Children  of  James  Clark  Livingston  (6)  and  Anna  M.  (Wilson). 

1.  Felicia  Livingston  (7)  married  .  .  .  Lee. 

Children  of  Jay  Ward  Redfield  (6)  and  Pauline  (Forester). 

1.  Louise  Redfield  (7)  born  in  Redfield,  Iowa.  Married  Dr.  M.  Thorn¬ 
burg. 

Children  of  Claire  (Dryer)  (6)  and  James  Wick. 

1.  Warner  Arms  (7)  born  1911;  2  year  Oxford  University,  England. 

2.  Mary  (7)  born  1916. 

3.  Emily  (7)  born  1921  (Emily  Lippincott). 

4.  Harriet  Dryer  (7)  born  1923. 

Children  of  Rex  P.  Dryer  (6)  and  Maude  (Miller). 

1.  Janet  Alice  (7)  born  1906.  Married  Robert  Maxwell  Page,  1930;  have 
infant  daughter,  Cynthia,  born  1933- 

EIGHTH  GENERATION 

Children  of  Howard  Hatch  (7)  and  l  . 

j.  Pauline  (<?)  born  ?  married  Leo  Query. 

Children  of  Frederic  Whipple  Benedict  and  Laura  G.  Holten  (7). 

1.  Frederic  Whipple  Benedict ,  Jr.  (8)  born  ?  married  Eleanor  Smythe  and 
resides  at  1145  Monroe  Ave.,  Rochester ,  N.  Y. 

Children  of  Carl  Holten  (7)  and  Esther  (Cotter). 

1.  Charles  A.  (#)  when  last  heard  of  was  in  the  Service  in  England. 

2.  George  (#). 

3.  John  (<?). 
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Children  of  James  Cyrus  Dryer  (7)  and  Marietta  (Brewster). 

1.  James  Cyrus ,  Jr.  (8)  born  May  29,  1904. 

2.  Marietta  (8)  born  February  6 ,  1906. 

9.  Rufus  K.  II  (8)  born  July  19,  1908. 

Children  of  Joseph  F.  Dryer  (7)  and  Carol  (Rawleigh). 

1.  Joseph  F.,  Jr.  (8)  Feb.  26 ,  1921. 

2.  Tyrrell  C.  (8)  born  August  2,  1922. 

9.  Peter  R.  (8)  born  May  19 ,  1926. 

Children  of  Edith  Bancroft  (7)  and  Anthony  Spencer. 

1.  Ruth  (8)  born  6/24/1897,  married  9 / i/ 1921,  Edwin  Reeber  and  lives  at  West 

Webster. 

2.  Mildred  (8)  born  12/24/1899 ,  married  9/20/192 7,  Keith  Waugh  and  lives  at 

N.  Hols  ton. 

9.  Flora  (8)  born  9/8/1901 ,  married  8/90/1929 ,  Hector  Harmin  and  lives  at 
Rochester ,  N.  Y. 

4.  Anna  (8)  born  4/9/190-7,  married  6/19/1929,  Robert  Mahr,  lives  at  North- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

9.  Helen  (8)  born  7/19/1904,  married  8/7/1999,  John  Flynn  and  lives  at  ? 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Children  of  Mortimer  Miller  and  Gertrude  Bancroft  (7). 

1.  Katherine  (8)  born  12/9/1906,  married  ?  Mark  Dreig,  lives  in  New  York 
City. 

Children  of  Sophia  (Taylor)  (7)  and  Mr.  .  .  .  Cole. 

1.  Harriet  (8)  invalid. 

2.  Daughter  (8)  unmarried. 

Children  of  Augusta  (Taylor)  (7)  and  William  Burns. 

1.  Margaret  (8). 

2.  Catherine  (8). 

3.  Elizabeth  (8). 

4.  Rosamond  (8). 

5.  Bill  (8). 

Children  of  Francis  Lawrence  (7)  and  Mabel  .  .  . 

1.  Mabel  Grace  (8). 

2.  Frances  (8). 

Children  of  Janet  Alice  (Dryer)  (7)  and  Robert  Maxwell  Page. 

1.  Cynthia  (8)  born,  1933. 

Children  of  Gerald  Hill  Dryer  (7)  and  Beulah  Mae  (Hammer). 

1.  Sylvia  Mae  (8)  born  1912. 

2.  Katharine  (8)  born  1922. 

Children  of  Roland  Clair  Dryer  (7)  and  Margaret  Jean  (Wright). 

1.  Faith  Margaret  (8)  1908-1929. 

Children  of  Gladys  Arabella  (7)  (Dryer)  and  Joseph  E.  Byrnes. 

1.  Gladys  Dorothy  (8)  born  1911. 

2.  Joseph  Elmer  (8)  born  1914. 

Children  of  Karl  Prentiss  Dryer  (7)  and  Alice  M.  (Thompson). 

1.  Alice  Jane  (8). 

2.  Robert  John  (8). 
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Children  of  Orrin  Walter  Dryer  and  Bessie  Day  (7). 

1.  Marian  (8). 

Children  of  Eleanor  Onolee  (Dryer)  (7)  and  Leigh  Mason  Fitch. 

1.  Mason  Brownell  (8). 

2.  Robert  Leigh  (8). 

Children  of  Cordela  Jane  (7)  (Cora  Dryer)  and  Dorrance  Dunham. 

1.  Morton  Dryer  Dunham  (8)  born  April  16,  1918. 

2.  Lyle  Henry  (8)  born  October  20,  1914. 

3.  Dorrance  Lee  (8)  born  January  31,  1911,  married  September  30,  1933, 

to  Melva  Blakeley;  have  one  child,  ninth  generation,  born  May  23, 
1934. 

Children  of  Helen  Hobart  (7)  (Dryer)  and  Dr.  Frank  M.  Dryden  (1). 

1.  Robert  Cary  Dryden  (8)  born  October  16,  1919.  Became  Robert 
Dryden  Eklund  by  legal  adoption,  1928,  and  (2)  Dr.  William  J. 
Eklund. 

1.  Helen  Nanette  Eklund  (8)  born  June  10,  1928. 

2.  Joanne  Joakim  Eklund  (8)  born  December  1,  1929. 

3.  A  son  (8)  born  and  died  September  4,  1931. 

Children  of  Laura  Irene  (7)  (Kell)  and  Claude  Sherman  Gordon. 

1.  Irene  Cornelia  (8)  born  December  22,  1910;  married  Vincent  Manka 
April  18,  1931;  have  one  son  Robert  Gordon  Manka,  born  January 
5,  1933,  ninth  generation. 

*  *  * 

Children  of  Philena  (Dryer)  (4)  and  Lyman  Humphrey. 

1.  Ira  Elmore,  born  October  31, 1818,  died  May  13, 1905-  Married  Betsey 

Clark  April  1,  1854,  at  East  Boylston,  Massachusetts. 

2.  Ursula  (5)  born  .  .  .  died  .  .  .  Married  Olanda  Wilder,  Jan.  14,  1844. 

3.  Keziah  (5)  born  .  .  .  died  Nov.  30,  1848. 

4.  Charlotte  (5)  born  .  .  .  died  .  .  .  Married  Obed  Dickson,  a  missionary 

and  lived  in  Oregon.  Have  daughter  Cora. 

5.  Otis  (5)  born  .  .  .  died  .  .  .  Married  Sarah  F.  Dennis  Aug.  28,  1862 

at  Lowell,  Mass. 

Children  of  Ira  Elmore  Humphrey  (5)  and  Betsey  (Clark). 

1.  Elizabeth  (6)  born  Feb.  20, 1850,  died  March  3, 1924.  Married  Wilbur 

Nelson  who  was  born  January  15,  1850,  died  1932. 

2.  Charlotte  (6)  born  April  4,  1856,  died  .  .  .  Married  Isaac  Wells  1899 

(1837-1921);  no  children. 

3.  Mary  (6)  born  March  13,  1858,  died  .  .  .  unmarried. 

4.  Helen  (6)  born  Aug.  20,  1859,  died  1931.  Married  John  Holdridge. 

5.  Luman  (6)  born  March  19,  1861.  Unmarried. 

6.  Otis  L.  (6)  born  Oct.  30,  1862,  died  .  .  .  Married  (1)  Lou  Pillsbury 

1891  (1867-1892),  (2)  Martha  Amsden  in  1898. 

7.  Charles  (6)  born  Aug.  19,  1864,  died  June,  1930.  Married  Harriet 

Pierson. 

8.  Harriet  (6)  born  Aug.  31,  1866.  Married  Elmer  Cornford,  1906 

(1861-1935). 
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9.  Elmore  (6)  born  May  26,  1871,  died  March  10,  1919.  Married  Dianna 
Loomis,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

10.  Florence  (6)  born  May  18,  1873,  died  June  3,  1880. 

Children  of  Elizabeth  Humphrey  (6)  and  Wilbur  Nelson. 

1.  Gertrude  (7)  born  November  18,  1882.  Married  .  .  .  King. 

2.  Winifred  (7)  born  1888.  Married  Bertha  Seamons  August  30,  1911. 
Children  of  Charles  Humphrey  (6)  and  Harriet  (Pierson). 

1.  Elizabeth  (7)  born  1895.  Married  William  Walker. 

Children  of  Elmore  Humphrey  (6)  and  Dianna  (Loomis). 

1.  Henry  Loomis  (7)  born  1901,  died  September  3,  1921  in  saving  the 
life  of  a  comrade  from  drowning. 

Children  of  Winifred  Nelson  (7)  and  Bertha  (Seamons). 

1.  Paul  (8)  born  May  18,  1913-  Married  Phoebe  Cone. 

2.  Beatrice  (8)  born  1914. 

Children  of  Elizabeth  Humphrey  (7)  and  William  Walker. 

1.  (8). 

2.  (8). 

3.  (8). 

4.  (8). 

5.  (8). 


Note:  Italics  represent  corrections  or  additions  to  the  text  made  by  Joseph  F.  Dryer. 
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BOUGHTON  HILL  CEMETERY  RECORDS 
(Taken  from  the  stones  and  monuments) 


Emmaline:  1835-1925;  buried  at  Wheatland,  Illinois. 

Oliver:  died  April  15,  1817,  aged  89  years. 

Permilla,  Oliver’s  wife:  died  August  5,  1872,  aged  80  years. 

Otis:  died  January  4,  1873,  aged  73  years. 

Lucinda,  wife  of  Otis:  died  November  22,  1886,  aged  86. 

Samuel:  died  May  4,  1837,  aged  72  years. 

Philena  Robbins,  wife  of  Samuel:  died  November  30,  1845, 
aged  72  years. 

Daughter:  died  May  6,  1825,  aged  22  years. 

Garius  and  Marius,  sons  of  Otis  and  Lucinda;  died  February 
25,  1826,  aged  8  months. 

Henry:  died  December  9,  1907;  aged  72  years. 

Henry,  son  of  Henry  Dryer:  aged  6  years. 

Mary,  wife  of  Henry  Dryer:  died  April  8,  1882,  aged  47  years. 

Charles  Redway:  monument;  buried  in  Ft.  Wayne. 

Daniel:  1809-1882. 

Percept  a  Dryer:  wife  of  Daniel,  1806-1894. 

Perry,  son  of  Daniel  and  Percepta:  1833-1897. 

William  R.:  1841-1913. 

Julie  E. :  died  June  2,  1873,  aged  33  years,  daughter  of  C.  F. 
and  A.  E.  Dickson. 

Clara  Outhouse:  died  January  11, 1899,  aged  28  years,  wife  of 
W.  Charles  Dryer. 

Orrin  W. :  1895-1906. 

Carrie  E.:  died  November  21,  1886,  aged  23  years,  wife  of 
E.  C.  Sherman,  daughter  of  William  R.  and  Julie  E.  Dryer. 

Cecilia  Planck;  born  October  23,  1823,  died  September  18, 
1846,  wife  of  Truman  R.  Dryer. 

Truman  R.:  born  April  17,  1812,  died  July  3,  1888. 

Cecelia  Dryer:  born  November  2,  1851,  died  March  19,  1881, 
wife  of  E.  K.  Tarbell. 

Leona  Partridge:  born  February  24,  1824,  died  February  3, 
1897,  wife  of  Truman  R.  Dryer. 
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THE  FOUNDING  OF  ATTLEBORO 

In  1661  certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rehoboth,  being 
desirous  of  settling  the  Indian  lands  to  the  North  of 
them,  gained  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Plymouth  to 
employ  Captain  Thomas  Willett  who  was  very  friendly  with 
the  Indians  to  treat  with  them  for  the  purchase  of  some  of 
their  lands.  As  a  result  of  these  negotiations,  a  large  tract  of 
land  North  of  Rehoboth,  which  for  some  time  was  called 
the  Rehoboth  North  Purchase,  and  which  later  came  to  be 
called  Attleboro,  was  purchased  from  the  then  head  chief 
Wamsutta,  brother  of  King  Phillip  and  the  oldest  son  of 
Massasoit.  The  group  who  financed  this  purchase  consisted 
of  62  individuals  holding  78>£  shares  constituting  the 
original  purchase.  Of  these  individuals,  only  three  held 
more  than  one  share  each.  The  following  of  our  ancestors 
and  family  connections  were  included  in  this  group: 

Thomas  Wilmot  (Wilmarth),  2  shares;  Mr.  Joseph  Peeke, 
1  share;  John  Peeke,  1  share;  John  Reade,  Sr.,  1  share;  John 
Reade,  Jr.,  1  share;  John  Doggett,  1  share. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  March  16, 1668,  Thomas  Willmott 
(Wilmarth)  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of  8  selected 
to  preside  over  the  drawing  by  lot  for  the  different  parcels 
of  land  included  in  the  North  Purchase. 

Thomas  Wilmot  (Wilmarth)  was  one  of  a  committee  of  4 
chosen  on  May  10, 1688,  ‘‘to  view  the  meadows  that  are  the 
North  Purchase  and  to  divide  them  as  equally  as  they  can 
into  3  score  and  18>^  parts.” 

Most  of  the  shareholders  from  Rehoboth  settled  eventually 
in  Attleboro.  Included  in  the  town  of  Attleboro  is  the  village 
of  Briggsville,  near  the  Rehoboth  line.  It  is  stated  on  Page 
763  of  ‘‘The  History  of  Attleboro”  that  at  Briggsville  is  a 
very  ancient  burying  ground  about  100  feet  square  containing 
some  graves  and  a  few  headstones.  At  the  time  this  was 
written  this  burying  ground  was  uncared  for  and  being 
rapidly  covered  by  second  growth  timber.  It  contains  six 
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graves  belonging  to  the  Wilmarth  family,  those  of  Captain 
Moses  Wilmarth  and  his  wife,  Lieutenant  Daniel  Wilmarth 
and  three  of  our  own  direct  ancestors  consisting  of  Johnathan 
Wilmarth  and  his  wife,  Bulah  Hemmingway,  and  their  son 
Johnathan,  Jr.  The  inscriptions  on  the  stones  are  still  de¬ 
cipherable  and  are  as  follows : 

In  memory  of 
Mr.  Johnathan 
Wilmarth 
who  died  Sep¬ 
tember 
ye  14 

1756  in  ye  67th 
year  of  his  age 

In  memory  of 
Johnathan  Wilmarth 
Jun.  deed.  April  ye  20 
1752  in  ye  26  year  of 
his  age 

Remember  me  as  you  pass  by 
For  as  you  are  so  once  was  I 
And  as  I  am  so  you  must  be 
Therefore  prepare  to  follow  me. 

Johnathan  Wilmarth,  Sr.  served  in  King  Phillip’s  War. 
‘Wilmarths  settled  very  early  in  this  part  of  the  town  and 
the  old  homestead  of  this  branch  of  the  family  is  on  what  is 
now  Horn  Street  near  the  school  house.  With  its  ancient, 
well  kept  house  with  long  low  sloping  roof,  generous  barn 
and  a  yard  with  beautiful  elms,  it  is  a  noticeable  place  and 
one  of  peculiar  New  England  attractiveness.” 

DIGHTON 

Dighton  was  the  South  purchase  of  old  Taunton.  After  it 
was  purchased  from  the  Indians  in  1672  it  was  referred  to  a 
committee  representing  the  71  original  proprietors,  among 
whom  we  find  the  following  Dryer  ancestors:  Samuel  Pitts, 
Edward  Bobbitt  and  different  members  of  the  Briggs  and 
Macomber  families. 

‘‘The  History  of  Bristol  County”  states  that  the  early 
records  of  Dighton  were  so  poorly  kept  that  only  a  very  few 
of  the  early  settlers  can  be  traced  at  all. 


In  memory  of 
Bulah  Wilmarth 
relict,  of  Mr. 
Johnathan  Wilmarth 
deed.  Feby  14th 
1770  in  ye  79th 
year  of  her  age 
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REHOBOTH 

The  first  meeting  of  the  original  planters  of  Rehoboth,  as 
they  were  called,  to  be  found  on  record  is  dated  at  Weymouth 
on  the  24th  of  the  8th  month  1643-  (This  was  October  be¬ 
cause  in  the  “old  style”  calendar  then  used  the  year  began 
on  March  25th.  Although  Pope  Gregory  corrected  the  calen¬ 
dar  in  1582,  it  was  not  adopted  by  the  British  Parliament 
until  1751).  At  this  first  meeting  it  was  ordered,  among 
other  things,  that  in  laying  out  the  town  the  lots  to  be  sold 
should  not  exceed  65  in  number.  In  that  same  year  the 
owners  of  town  lots  numbered  58.  At  the  customary  “giving 
in  of  their  estates”  they  and  their  net  worth  were  listed  as 
follows : 


1.  Mrs.  Bur  (Ruth  Ingram  accepted  in  her  place) . 

2.  Widow  Walker  x . 

3.  John  Read  x . 

4.  John  Cooke  (which  still  is  in  the  Town’s  hands).  .  . 

5.  The  schoolmaster . 

6.  Will  Cheesbrook . 

7.  Mr.  Winchester . 

8.  Richard  Wright . 

9.  Mr.  Newman . 

10.  Will  Smith . 

11.  Walter  Palmer . 

12.  James  Clark,  now  John  Perrun’s . 

13.  Ralph  Shephard,  now  James  Rede waye’s . 

14.  Zachariah  Roads . 

15.  John  Mathewes . 

16.  John  Perrun . 

17.  John  Miller . 

18.  Samuel  Butterworth . 

19.  George  Kendrick . 

20.  Abram  Martin . 

21.  The  Teacher . 

22.  Edward  Seale . 

23.  John  Browne . 

24.  Mr.  Howard . 

25.  Mr.  Peck  x . 

26.  Mr.  Obediah  Holmes,  now  Robert  Wheaton’s . 

27.  Edward  Smith . 

28.  John  Lane,  now  Robert  Abell’s . 

29.  Thomas  Hitt . 

30.  James  Walker  now  John  fhtches . 

31.  Thomas  Blyss  x . 

32.  The  Governor’s  lot,  now  Richard  Bullock’s . 


£ 

s. 

d. 

100 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

300 

00 

00 

300 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

450 

00 

00 

195 

00 

00 

834 

00 

00 

330 

00 

00 

196 

10 

00 

419 

00 

00 

71 

00 

00 

121 

10 

00 

50 

00 

00 

40 

00 

00 

67 

00 

00 

69 

10 

00 

30 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

60 

10 

00 

100 

00 

00 

81 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

250 

00 

00 

535 

00 

00 

100 

00 

00 

252 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

101 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

153 

00 

00 

200 

00 

00 
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33-  Isaack  Wilmot,  now  Thomas  Wilmot’s  x . 

34.  Robert  Morris . 

35-  Edward  Bennett,  now  Richard  Bowen,  Jr’s,  x . 

36.  The  Pastor . 

37.  Mr.  Henry  Smith . 

38.  Matthew  Pratt . 

39.  John  Meggs . 

40.  Thomas  Clifton,  now  Stephen  Payne’s . 

41.  Joseph  Tory,  now  John  Peck’s  x . 

42.  Tho.  Cooper . 

43.  Robert  Fuller . 

44.  John  Allen . 

45.  Ralph  Allen . 

46.  Edward  Gillman,  now  Joseph  Peck’s  x . 

47.  Thomas  Houlbrook . 

48.  Will  Carpenter . 

49.  John  Houlbrook,  now  Nicholas  Ide’s . 

50.  Robert  Titus,  now  Robert  Jones . 

51.  Will  Salem .  . 

52.  Stephen  Payne . 

53.  Mr.  Browne . 

54.  Edward  Patterson,  now  John  Woodcocks . 

55.  Peter  Hunt . 

56.  Robert  Martin . 

57.  Robert  Sharp,  now  Rice  Leonards . 

58.  Richard  Bowen  x . 

x  indicates  ancestral  relationship  or  connection . 


£ 

s. 

d. 

50 

00 

00 

94 

10 

00 

134 

10 

00 

100 

00 

00 

260 

00 

00 

239 

00 

00 

120 

00 

00 

160 

00 

00 

134 

00 

00 

367 

00 

00 

150 

00 

00 

146 

00 

00 

146 

00 

00 

306 

00 

00 

186 

10 

00 

254 

10 

00 

186 

10 

00 

156 

10 

00 

53 

00 

00 

535 

00 

00 

600 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

327 

00 

00 

228 

10 

00 

106 

00 

00 

270 

00 

00 

At  a  town  meeting  held  on  March  16, 1645,  at  which  was 
registered  the  list  of  proprietors  are  mentioned  the  names  of 
William  Carpenter,  Mr.  Joseph  Peck,  John  Read  and  Thomas 
Wilmot  (Wilmarth).  It  is  thought  that  the  latter’s  name 
was  added  at  a  later  date. 

At  a  town  meeting  June  22,  1658,  lots  were  drawn  for 
meadows  by,  among  others,  the  following  of  our  ancestors 
and  their  connections:  William  Carpenter,  Sr.,  William 
Carpenter,  Jr.,  Mr.  Peck,  John  Peck,  John  Read,  Richard 
Bullock,  John  Dogget,  Anthony  Perry,  Thomas  Wilmarth. 

On  February  7, 1689,  a  list  was  published  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Rehoboth  among  which  occurrs  the  names  of  Thomas 
Read,  Thomas  Bowen,  William  Carpenter,  John  Wilmarth, 
Thomas  Wilmarth,  Jr.,  Johnathan  Wilmarth,  Nathaniel 
Perry,  John  Daggett,  Matthew  Daggett. 

A  list  of  Rehoboth  soldiers  who  fought  in  King  Phillip’s 
War  which  commenced  June  24,  1675,  includes  the  names  of 
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John  Carpenter,  Joseph  Daggett,  Samuel  Perry,  Thomas 
Read,  Johnathan  Wilmarth. 

The  following  Rehoboth  citizens  donated  money  to  carry 
on  Phillip’s  War:  William  Carpenter,  John  Daggett,  Arthur 
Perry,  John  Peck,  John  Read,  Sr.,  Thomas  Read,  John  Wil¬ 
marth,  Thomas  Wilmarth,  Sr.,  and  Thomas  Wilmarth,  Jr. 


TAUNTON 

In  the  list  of  the  proprietors  of  Taunton,  November  26, 
1672,  is  the  name  of  Samuel  Pitts.  (Dighton  being  set  off 
from  Taunton,  the  list  of  names  of  land  owners  were  some¬ 
times  given  as  of  both  places.) 

In  a  list  of  heads  of  families  in  Taunton  in  1675  the  names 
of  Edward  Bobet,  William  Briggs  and  John  Cobb  appear. 

The  name  Dryer  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  old  Plymouth 
Colony  or  town  records  for  the  reason  that  the  first  immigrant 
of  that  name,  William  Dryer,  did  not  arrive  in  America  until 
late  in  1704  at  which  time  he  settled  for  a  few  years  in 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  moving  to  Rehoboth  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage  to  Esther  Wilmarth  in  1709. 


ROSSITER 
(No  Relative) 

The  reason  for  mentioning  the  Rossiter  family  is  because 
of  its  connection  with  Taunton,  England  where  William 
Dryer,  father  of  the  American  Immigrant,  had  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  Edward  Rossiter.  In  1682  an  Edward  Rossiter  was 
Deacon  of  the  Dissenting  Church  at  Taunton,  England. 
From  there  Hugh  Rossiter  emigrated  to  America  and  is  listed 
in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts  in  1635  after  which  he  was  one 
of  the  original  settlers  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 

Savage  states  that  he  was  also  related  to  another  Edward 
Rossiter  who,  in  1629,  was  chosen  in  London  to  be  one  of 
Governor  Winthrop’s  assistants.  Savage  is  of  the  opinion 
that  Hugh  Rossiter,  who  is  several  times  listed  among  the 
earliest  proprietors  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  after  which 
there  is  no  more  mention  of  his  name,  subsequently  returned 
to  England. 


Dryer  Ancestors 

BRIGGS 

OUR  branch  of  the  Briggs  family  is  said  to  have  descended 
from  Sir  Matthew  Briggs  of  England.  I  believe  that  the 
first  American  ancestor  was  Clement  Briggs  of  Plymouth  who 
came  from  England  in  the  ship  Fortune  in  1621.  He  first 
settled  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  In  1630  he  married 
Joan  Allen  and  in  1633  moved  to  Weymouth,  Massachusetts. 
The  names  and  birth  dates  of  his  children  were  as  follows: 

Thomas,  June  14,  1633 
Johnathan,  June  14,  1635 
John 

David,  August  23,  1640 
Clement,  January  1,  1643 

and  Savage  is  of  the  opinion  that  our  direct  ancestor,  William 
Briggs,  born  November  6,  1646,  was  also  one  of  his  sons. 

Clement  Briggs’  oldest  son,  Thomas,  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Taunton. 

Our  ancestor,  William  Briggs,  while  not  one  of  the  original 
proprietors,  came  to  Taunton  within  three  years  of  the  first 
founding  of  the  town,  because  on  a  list  of  heads  of  families 
in  Taunton  in  1675  appears  the  name  of  William  Briggs  and 
also  the  name  of  our  ancestor  Edmund  Bobet.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  member  of  the  first  Trained  Band  of  Taunton  in 
April,  1682,  and  he  and  his  son  Matthew  Briggs  are  both 
included  in  the  roster  of  the  Military  Company  of  Taunton 
for  the  year  1700.  His  son  Matthew  served  as  a  soldier  in 
King  William’s  War,  being  ordered  into  service  May  5,  1697. 

“The  History  of  Taunton’’  Pages  98  and  99  states  that 
“William  Briggs,  ‘grand  senior’  as  he  was  called,  was  a  man 
of  substance  and  good  standing  in  the  town  as  was  also  his 
son  Matthew.’’ 

The  book  “Some  Descendants  of  William  Briggs  of  Taun¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts  and  his  wife  Sarah  Macomber’’  by 
Charles  H.  Briggs,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  1917  states  that 
the  first  reference  in  New  England  records  to  William  Briggs 
is  the  statement  of  his  marriage  on  November  30,  1665,  to 
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Sarah  Macomber  daughter  of  William  Macomber,  one  of  the 
two  founders  of  the  Macomber  family  in  America  (see 
Macomber),  of  Marshfield,  Massachusetts.  William  and 
Sarah  Briggs  lived  at  Taunton  and  are  buried  in  the  Oakland 
Cemetery  in  which  their  grave  stones  are  still  standing. 
Their  children  were:  William,  born  January  23,  1667;  Thomas 
and  Sarah,  twins,  born  September  9,  1669;  Elizabeth,  born 
November  4,  1672;  Mary,  born  August  4,  1674;  MATTHEW, 
our  ancestor,  grandfather  of  Deliverance  Briggs,  born  Febru¬ 
ary  5,  1677;  John,  born  March  19,  1682,  and  Hannah,  born 
November  4,  1682. 

The  first  William  Briggs,  as  shown  by  numerous  deeds  and 
land  titles  and  by  his  will,  was  undoubtedly  a  large  land- 
owner. 

Matthew  Briggs,  son  of  William  Briggs  and  his  wife 
Sarah  Macomber,  born  February  5,  1677  (Taunton  Vital 
Records,  Volume  I,  Page  69)  married  probably  Abagail  Burt 
born  January  28,  1676,  died  December  3,  1752.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Richard  Burt,  Jr.,  born  about  1630  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  Taunton,  and  his  wife  Charity  ? 
The  gravestones  of  Matthew  Briggs  and  his  wife  Abagail 
Burt  are  still  standing  in  the  cemetery  at  Dighton.  Matthew 
Briggs  established  himself  at  Dighton  where  in  1710  he  is 
mentioned  one  of  3  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  town 
meeting  house.  Later  on  in  December,  1736,  he  is  mentioned 
as  being  a  deacon  of  the  church.  A  few  years  later  he  is 
mentioned  in  Hurd’s  “History  of  Bristol  County”  as  “bring¬ 
ing  machinery  from  England  for  a  grist  mill  and  forge  which 
were  set  up  on  the  pond  west  of  the  brick  meeting  house, 
the  property  remaining  in  the  family  for  many  years,  al¬ 
though  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  only  a  saw  mill.”  Several 
of  his  children  and  descendants  are  referred  to  as  iron  workers. 

There  were  in  the  pre-Revolutionary  days,  three  families 
of  Briggs  in  Dighton,  all  related,  who  were  known  as  the 
“Buckthorn,”  “Whipporwill”  and  “Stout”  Briggs.  The 
latter  name  was  given  on  account  of  the  great  physical 
strength  of  the  members  of  this  particular  family.  Several 
interesting  stories  about  these  families  are  related  in  Hurd’s 
“History  of  Bristol  County,  Massachusetts,”  Pages  251-253. 

One  Samuel  Briggs  who,  walking  unarmed  through  the 
woods  one  day,  chanced  upon  a  buck  by  the  edge  of  a  pool. 
Quickly  grasping  the  buck’s  horns  he  wrestled  it  into  the 
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water  where  he  drowned  it.  Hence  the  nickname  “Buck- 
horn”  Briggs. 

A  story  of  the  “Stout”  Briggs,  also  from  “The  History  of 
Bristol  County”  concerns  George  Briggs,  son  of  James  and 
Hannah  who  as  mate  on  the  ship  “Pomona,”  commanded 
by  Captain  John  Pierce  saved  ship  and  crew.  According  to 
the  story,  the  ship  while  in  the  South  Seas  was  hit  by  a 
sudden  terrific  squall  before  there  was  time  to  shorten  sail 
and  was  knocked  on  her  beam  ends.  As  she  was  unable  to 
right  herself  and  was  in  danger  of  foundering,  Mate  George, 
a  life  line  around  his  waist,  made  his  way  along  the  weather 
rail  and  with  an  axe  cut  the  fore,  main  and  mizzen  topmast 
shrouds,  causing  the  topmasts  to  snap  at  the  caps,  and  the 
ship,  thereby  being  relieved  of  the  weight  which  acted  as  a 
lever,  righted  herself  and  rode  out  the  storm. 

Another  time,  in  1801,  while  his  ship  was  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  Valperaiso,  Chili,  with  three  British  Men  of  War, 

Stout  George  and  two  members  of  the  crew  went  ashore. 
A.  party  from  the  war  ships,  consisting  of  an  officer  and 
eight  men,  tried  to  sieze  the  Americans  to  impress  them 
aboard  the  British  ships.  After  one  of  the  three  was  captured, 
George  and  the  other,  called  John  Bull,  the  former  armed 
with  a  heavy  club,  set  upon  and  killed  five  of  the  eight 
Englishmen,  including  the  officer.  The  club  that  did  such 
heavy  execution  is  stated  to  be  still  in  the  hands  of  his 
descendants. 

There  is  no  record  that  I  can  find  of  the  birth  of  our  ancestor 
Matthew  Briggs,  Jr.  Apparently  neither  his  birth  nor  his 
baptism  was  recorded.  He  was  born  at  Dighton,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  the  son  of  Matthew  Briggs  and  his  wife  Abagail  Burt. 
Not  much  is  known  about  him  except  that  he  lived  at 
Dighton,  was  a  blacksmith  and  operated  the  Briggs  forge 
and  grist  mill,  the  machinery  for  which  his  father  had 
brought  from  England.  On  December  16,  1731,  he  married 
Mary  Pitts,  also  of  Dighton,  whose  birth  also  is  not  re¬ 
corded.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Ebinezer  Pitts, 
born  November  27,  1694,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Hoskins, 
daughter  of  John  Hoskins  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Knapp. 
Matthew  Briggs,  Jr.  was  killed  in  1756  while  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  French  at  Crown  Point.  As  this  was  the 
year  in  which  the  American  and  British  forces  under  Sir 
William  Johnson  defeated  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
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George,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  in  this  battle  that 
he  was  killed. 

Mary  Pitts  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Samuel  Pitts  of  Taun¬ 
ton  and  his  wife  Sarah  Bobit,  daughter  of  Edward  Bobit. 

Matthew  Briggs,  Jr.  of  Dighton  and  his  wife  Mary  Pitts 
had  the  following  children:  Elaikin,  born  September  21, 
1733;  Sylvester,  born  February  5,  1735;  Mary,  born  February 
3,  1739;  Abagail,  born  August  10,  1742;  Doiamia,  born  July 
20,  1744;  Matthew  and  Henry,  twins,  born  June  16,  1747; 
Mary,  born  March  31,  1752;  DELIVERANCE,  born  No¬ 
vember  12,  1754.  She  married  September  9,  1773,  at  Dighton, 
William  Dryer  III  of  Rehoboth,  born  October  29,  1749.  She 
died  at  West  Stockbridge  September  21,  1796,  where  she  and 
her  husband  and  some  of  their  children  are  buried.  Their 
grave  stones  are  still  standing,  in  the  West  Stockbridge 
cemetery. 

Their  son,  Matthew  Dryer,  born  at  Rehoboth  May  24, 
1774,  married  at  Rensselaerville,  April  20, 1802,  Mary  Wakeley 
who  with  her  husband  and  children  established  the  Brighton 
branch  of  the  Dryer  family  on  Allen’s  Creek  and  whose  son 
Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer,  born  Cazanovia  March  12,  1810,  and  his 
wife  Mary  Keeler  of  Rush  were  the  parents  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 

The  birth  of  Deliverance  Briggs  was  never  recorded  al¬ 
though  that  of  those  of  the  other  children  were.  Proof  of  her 
parentage  is  contained  in  Bristol  County  Probate  Records, 
Vol.  60  Page  83  which  reads: 

Bristol  County  Probate  Records  Vol.  60:83 

Land  Evidence 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  We  William  Dryer, 
Sr.  and  Deliverance,  his  wife,  of  Rehoboth  in  ye  county  of 
Birstol  in  ye  colony  of  ye  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England 
yeoman.  For  in  consideration  of  thirty-nine  pounds  paid  to 
us  by  Matthew  Briggs  of  Dighton  in  ye  county  and  Provence 
aforesaid,  Blacksmith.  The  receipt  whereof  we  do  hereby 
acknowledge,  have  given  granted  sold  and  conveyed  unto 
him  the  sd.  Matthew  Briggs  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever,  a  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situated,  lying  and 
being  in  Dighton  aforesaid.  Bounded  as  followeth,  viz. 
Easterly  on  land  belonging  to  Henry  Briggs,  Southerly  on 
land  belonging  to  Lemuel  Williams,  Westerly  on  land  be- 
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longing  to  Jonathan  Williams,  Northerly  on  Land  that  was 
set  off  to  our  honoured  mother  Mary  Briggs  for  her  dower  of 
thirds  out  of  the  estate  of  our  honoured  father  Mr.  Matthew 
Briggs  late  of  Dighton.  .  .  .  and  in  the  division  of  ye  said 
deceased  Estate  there  is  a  more  Particular  Bounds  to  be  seen 
of  ye  same,  it  being  the  whole  of  the  land  that  was  set  off 
to  sd.  Deliverance  for  her  portion  out  of  her  sd.  deceased 
father’s  estate  containing  by  estimation  about  eight  acres  to 
be  the  same  more  or  less.  To  have  and  to  hold,  said  granted 
bargained  premises  with  all  ye  privileges  and  appurtenances 
thereto  belonging  unto  him,  sd.  Matthew  Briggs  and  to  his 
heirs  and  assigns  forever,  and  we  do  covenant  with  said 
Matthew  Briggs  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  that  we  are  fully 
seized  in  fee  simple  of  ye  premises  that  we  have  good  right 
and  full  power  to  sell  and  convey  ye  same  as  aforesaid  and 
we  will  warrant  and  defend  the  same  unto  him  sd.  Matthew 
Briggs  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  against  ye  Lawful  claims 
and  Demands  of  all  Persons  forever  hereafter.  .  .  . 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and 
seals  this  twenty-first  day  of  December  in  ye  sixteenth  year 
of  his  Majesties  Reign  anno  Domini  One  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Seventy-five,  1775- 

William  Dryer  III  (Seal) 
Deliverance  Dryer  (Seal) 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 
otham  Briggs 

o 

Freelove  Briggs 

Received  June  14,  1780  and  recorded  by 

James  Williams,  Registrar 


MACOMBER 

Macomber  is  a  Highland  Scotch  name.  It  is  said  to  mean 
“son  of  the  wise  man.’’ 

“History  of  Bristol  County’’  by  Hamilton  Hurd,  Page  705, 
states  that  two  brothers,  William  and  John  Macomber  came 
to  America  in  1638  from  Inverness,  Scotland. 

John  settled  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts  but  William,  our 
ancestor,  born  in  1616,  spent  the  first  years  in  America  at 
Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  where  in  1643,  he  is  listed  as 
“being  able  to  bear  arms.’’ 

The  first  mention  of  our  ancestor,  William  Macomber  in 
America  is  from  the  Plymouth  Colony  Records  Vol.  I  Page 
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182  which  states  that  on  April  2,  1638,  “William  Macomber 
of  Dorchester,  cooper,  is  licenced  to  dwell  within  this  govern¬ 
ment  at  Plymouth  or  elsewhere  upon  the  testymony  of  his 
good  behavior  he  hath  brought  with  him.” 

Plymouth  Colony  Records,  Vol.  I  Page  195  states,  “Wil¬ 
liam  Macomber,  a  cooper  is  granted  an  island  lying  on  the 
north  side  of  Powder  point  and  containing  about  3  or  4 
acres  of  land,  provided  that  the  committees  of  Duxboro  do 
consent  thereunto  and  that  he  do  not  stop  the  town’s  cattle 
from  the  fresh  water  thereupon,  and  liberty  is  granted  to 
Will’m  Maycumber,  cooper,  to  fetch  tymber  to  make  hoopes 
thereof  for  vessels  for  the  colonies  use  at  Clarks  Island  and 
Sagagash.” 

Plymouth  Colony  Records,  Vol.  I  Page  159  states,  “Will’m 
Maycumber  under  date  of  August  3,  1640  is  granted  the  wood 
fitt  for  coopery  growing  upon  wood  Island,  to  be  used  by 
him  so  long  as  he  followeth  his  trade,  and  forbidding  all 
others  to  cutt  there  except  for  the  loading  of  boats  and 
vessells  to  carry  away  the  hay.’’ 

He  is  thought  to  have  married  Priscilla  Thomas,  daughter 
of  Matthew  Thomas.  Shortly  after  1643  he  removed  to 
Marshfield  where  his  daughter,  Sarah,  was  born  probably 
about  1645  or  1646. 

In  the  year  1644  shortly  after  he  settled  in  Marshfield, 
Massachusetts  he  was  fined  for  speaking  against  the  Indians. 
He  was  a  surveyor  in  Marshfield  in  1653. 

Paragraph  2  Page  89  of  the  Macomber  Genealogy  states 
that  William  Macomber  made  a  sworn  statement  on  March 
1,  1655,  giving  his  age  as  45  years.  He  was  therefore  born  in 
1610.  A  bond  of  administration  on  the  estate  of  the  late 
William  Macomber  of  Marshfield  was  given  on  June  6,  1670, 
by  Priscilla  Macomber,  his  widow,  of  Marshfield.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  William  and  Priscilla  Macomber  are  listed  as  follows: 

John,  married  Hannah  Bobbett 

William,  married  Mary  ? 

Thomas,  married  Sarah  Crocker 

Matthew,  unmarried 

Edith,  married  John  Lincoln 

Sarah,  our  ancestor,  married  at  Marshfield  November  6,  1666,  William 
Briggs,  she  died  March  20,  1680 

Hannah,  married  Joseph  L.  Randall 

Priscilla,  married  Nicholas  White 

“Macomber  Genealogy”  Page  90 
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In  1650  William  Macomber  moved  to  Darthmouth  and 
lived  there  and  in  Tiverton  until  his  death  in  1670  at  which 
time  his  estate  was  inventoried,  May  27, 1670  as  being  worth 

£101- 

Hurd  states  that  he  was  an  energetic  man  of  great  pru¬ 
dence  and  force  of  character  and  was  much  esteemed  for  his 
probity.  He  was  a  great  Biblical  student  and  a  strict  Puritan. 

BURT 

The  first  American  ancestor  was  Richard  Burt  who,  as 
stated  in  the  “History  of  Taunton”  by  E.  S.  Emory,  Page 
34,  was  born  in  Somerset  County,  England  about  1580  and 
came  to  Taunton  at  the  time  of  the  original  purchase  from 
the  Indians.  He  is  listed  in  1638  as  one  of  the  46  original 
proprietors  of  Taunton.  His  brother,  James,  who  probably 
came  from  England  with  him,  settled  in  Taunton  at  a  some¬ 
what  later  date.  The  name  of  Richard  Burt’s  wife  is  not 
known  nor  is  the  date  of  Richard  Burt’s  death,  except  that 
it  occurred  some  time  prior  to  1647. 

His  son  Richard  Burt,  Jr.  was  born  about  1630.  He  married 
Charity  ?  born  1635-  He  is  listed  as  having  taken  the  oath 
of  fidelity  in  1657  and  in  1667  he  occupied  the  office  of  con¬ 
stable  and  receiver  of  excise.  He  died  in  October,  1685  and 
his  wife  survived  him,  living  until  June  3,  1711.  His  will, 
dated  September  7,  1685,  mentions  seven  children — Abel, 
Richard,  Joseph,  Ebinezer,  Ephraim  and  daughters  Mary 
and  Abagail,  the  latter  born  January  28,  1676,  was  our 
ancestor.  She  married  Matthew  Briggs,  born  February  5, 
1677,  son  of  William  Briggs  and  Sarah  Macomber  of  Taunton. 

Matthew  Briggs  and  his  wife  Abagail  moved  to  Dighton, 
Massachusetts  where  their  son  Matthew  Briggs,  Jr.  was  born. 
His  birth  date  is  not  recorded.  On  December  16,  1731,  he 
married  Mary  Pitts  also  of  Dighton,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Ebinezer  Pitts  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Hoskins. 

Our  ancestor  Deliverance  Briggs,  youngest  child  of 
Matthew  Briggs,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Mary  Pitts,  was  born  at 
Dighton  November  12,  1754.  She  was  married  September  9, 
1773,  to  Sergeant  William  Dryer  III  son  of  William  Dryer  II 
and  his  wife  Hannah  Wilmarth. 

Matthew  Dryer,  oldest  son  of  William  Dryer  III  was  born 
May  24,  1774.  He  married  April  20,  1802  at  Rensselaerville, 
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New  York,  Mary  Wakeley  born  September  20, 1785,  at  New¬ 
town,  Connecticut,  daughter  of  Ezbon  Wakeley  and  his  wife 
Esther  Griffin. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer,  father  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer  was  the  4th 
child  of  Matthew  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Wakeley.  He 
was  born  at  Cazanovia,  N.  Y.  March  12,  1810,  and  was 
married  at  Rush,  N.  Y.  to  Mary  Keeler,  daughter  of  Josiah 
Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Betsey  Bradley. 

PITTS 

The  first  American  ancestor  was  Peter  Pitts  who  came  from 
England  in  the  early  days  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  and 
settled  at  Taunton  where  his  name  is  listed  in  1643  with  that 
of  Edward  Bobit,  John  Macomber  and  others  as  being  first 
proprietors  of  the  town. 

The  first  iron  works  in  America  was  operated  at  Taunton. 
The  name  has  come  down  as  the  “Ancient  Iron  Works”  or 
“The  Bloomery.”  It  was  founded  on  October  21,  1652,  by  a 
group  of  Taunton  men  including  Peter  Pitts.  In  1654  Mary 
Andrews,  widow  of  Mr.  Hodge,  asked  for  the  recording  of 
a  prospective  agreement  settling  her  property  on  her  two 
children,  “in  the  event  that  she  considers  taking  Peter  Pitts 
for  a  husband.”  Although  there  is  no  record,  they  were 
married  because  the  abstract  of  the  will  of  Peter  Pitts  of 
Taunton,  Massachusetts  made  January  9,  1692,  and  inven¬ 
toried  November  28, 1693,  is  given  in  Bristol  County  Probate 
Records,  Vol.  I,  Page  170  and  mentions  his  wife,  MARY, 
and  six  children:  his  oldest  son,  Samuel,  born  1655,  our 
ancestor;  Peter;  Ebinezer;  Mary;  Sarah  and  an  unnamed 
daughter. 

Samuel  Pitts  of  Taunton  married  March  25,  1680,  Sarah 
Bobbit  born  March  20,  1657,  a  daughter  of  Edward  Bobbit 
and  his  wife  Sarah  Fame  who  were  among  the  very  early 
colonists.  Edward  Bobbit  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  June, 
1676.  The  children  of  Samuel  Pitts  and  his  wife  Sarah  Bobbit 
were:  Sarah,  born  March  10,  1683;  Samuel,  born  March  12, 
1685;  Henry,  born  July  13,  1687;  Abagail,  born  February  3, 
1689;  Peter,  born  August  8,  1692;  Ebinezer,  our  ancestor, 
born  November  27,  1694. 

Colonel  Ebinezer  Pitts,  born  November  27, 1694,  at  Taunton 
the  son  of  Samuel  Pitts  and  Sarah  Bobbit,  married  Elizabeth 
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Hoskins  daughter  of  John  Hoskins  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Knapp  of  Dighton  on  June  26,  1722.  He  was  listed  as  a 
sergeant  of  Captain  Robert  Temple’s  Company  of  Militia. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony  and  served  as 
selectman  in  1712,  1713,  1716,  1719,  also  1722,  1723  and  1726. 
He  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  one  of  the  Bristol  County 
Regiments  that  was  raised  for  service  against  the  French 
during  King  George’s  War  and  went  with  his  regiment  on 
the  first  expedition  to  Cape  Breton  where  he  was  killed  in  the 
fighting  during  the  siege  and  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1745. 

His  daughter,  Mary  Pitts,  married  at  Dighton  December 
16,  1731,  Matthew  Briggs,  Jr.  son  of  Matthew  Briggs  and 
grandson  of  William  Briggs  and  his  wife  Sarah  Macomber 
of  Taunton.  Matthew  Briggs,  Jr.  was  killed  fighting  the 
French  in  1756,  probably  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George.  Mary 
Pitts  lived  until  1774. 

They  had  nine  children  of  whom  their  daughter,  Deliver¬ 
ance,  born  November  12, 1754,  was  the  youngest.  She  married 
William  Dryer  III  at  Dighton,  Massachusetts  on  September 
9,  1773. 

Their  oldest  son  Matthew  Dryer,  born  at  Rehoboth  May 
24, 1774,  was  married  at  Rensselaerville,  New  York  on  April 
20,  1802,  to  Mary  Wakeley  born  September  20,  1785,  the 
daughter  of  Ezbon  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Esther  Griffin  of 
Newtown,  Connecticut. 

Matthew  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Wakeley  and  their 
family  proceded  westward,  settling  at  Allen’s  Creek,  Brigh¬ 
ton  in  1817.  Their  fourth  child,  Cyrus,  born  at  Cazanovia, 
New  York  March  12, 1810.  On  December  20, 1838,  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  at  Rush,  New  York  to  Mary  Keeler  daughter  of  Josiah 
Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Betsy  Bradley. 

The  youngest  child  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  Mary  Keeler, 
born  at  Gorham,  New  York  August  17,  1846,  was  Rufus  K. 
Dryer. 

BOBBIT  (BOBIT) 

The  first  American  ancestor,  Edward  Bobbit,  came  from 
England  and  his  name  is  found  in  the  first  list  of  proprietors 
of  Taunton,  Massachusetts  and  of  Dighton,  the  latter  made 
up  in  1672.  He  married  on  July  7, 1654,  Sarah  Fame,  daughter 
of  Miles  Fame  of  Boston.  The  family  consisted  of  8  children 
of  whom  Sarah,  born  March  20, 1657,  was  the  second  oldest. 
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Sarah  Bobbit’s  father  was  killed  by  the  Indians  during 
King  Phillip’s  War.  He  and  his  family  lived  in  that  part  of 
Taunton  which  was  then  called  “The  Farms”  and  is  now 
called  “Berkeley.”  A  small  stone  marks  his  grave  at  the 
spot  where  he  was  slain.  It  stood  “by  the  roadside  near  the 
bridge  on  the  Berkeley  side  of  the  river.”  On  it  is  the  simple 
inscription,  “Bobbit,  killed  June  1676.” 

Sarah  Bobbit  was  married  on  March  25,  1680,  to  Samuel 
Pitts  of  Taunton,  son  of  Peter  Pitts  and  the  widow  Mary 
Andrews. 

Samuel  Pitts  and  his  wife  Sarah  Bobbit  lived  at  Taunton 
where  their  son  Ebinezer  Pitts  was  born  November  27,  1694. 
He  was  married  June  26, 1792,  to  Elizabeth  Hoskins  daughter 
of  John  Hoskins  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Knapp  of  Dighton. 
Ebinezer  Pitts  was  an  important  man  in  both  the  civil  and 
military  affairs  of  the  colony.  He  was  commissioned  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  of  Bristol  County  Troops  and  was  killed 
while  leading  his  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Louisberg. 

His  daughter  Mary  Pitts  was  married  at  Dighton  December 
16,  1731,  to  Matthew  Briggs,  Jr.,  son  of  Matthew  Briggs, 
proprietor  of  the  Briggs  forge  and  grist  mill,  and  his  wife 
Abagail  Burt  of  Dighton. 

Matthew  Briggs,  Jr.  who  followed  his  father’s  trade  at 
Dighton  and  his  wife  Mary  Pitts  had  a  number  of  children 
of  whom  their  youngest,  Deliverance,  born  November  12, 
1754,  was  married  at  Dighton  September  9,  1773,  to  Sergeant 
William  Dryer  III  son  of  William  Dryer  II  and  his  wife 
Hannah  Wilmarth. 

Our  great-grandfather  Matthew  Dryer,  oldest  son  of 
William  Dryer  III  and  his  wife  Deliverance  Briggs,  was 
married  at  Rensselaerville,  New  York  April  20,  1802,  to 
Mary  Wakeley  daughter  of  Ezbon  Wakeley  and  his  wife 
Esther  Griffin. 

Matthew  and  Mary  Dryer’s  fourth  child,  born  at  Caza- 
novia,  New  York  March  12,  1810,  was  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  who 
was  married  December  20,  1838,  at  Rush,  New  York  to 
Mary  Keeler,  born  at  Galway,  New  York  December  9, 
1812,  daughter  of  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Betsy 
Bradley. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Keeler  had  four  chil¬ 
dren  of  whom  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  born  August  17,  1846,  at 
Gorham,  New  York  was  the  youngest. 
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HOSKINS 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  the  Hoskins  family  is 
thought  to  have  been  William  Hoskins  of  Scituate,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  from  what  part  of 
England  he  came  or  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  America.  He 
first  appears  in  Scituate  in  1634  and  on  May  14th  of  that 
same  year  was  made  a  free  man  at  Plymouth. 

Our  direct  ancestor  was  probably  his  son  William  Hoskins, 
Jr.  born  at  Plymouth  May  30,  1647.  William,  Jr.  was  not 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Taunton  as  he  probably 
did  not  arrive  there  until  after  1670.  On  July  3,  1677,  he 
married  Sarah  Casewell,  born  December  28,  1659,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Casewell  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of 
Taunton  where  he  appears  on  the  first  list  of  planters  as 
owning  42  acres  of  land  and  9  head  of  cattle. 

William  Hoskins,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Sarah  Casewell  lived  at 
Taunton  where  their  son  John  Hoskins  was  born  September 
28,  1690.  John  Hoskins  married  Elizabeth  Knapp  and  is 
thought  to  have  died  about  1715  when  only  25  or  26  years 
old,  leaving  a  daughter  Elizabeth  Hoskins  who  on  June  6, 
1722,  was  married  to  Colonel  Ebinezer  Pitts  of  Dighton,  son 
of  Samuel  Pitts  and  his  wife  Sarah  Bobbit. 

Colonel  Ebinezer  Pitts  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Hoskins 
lived  at  Dighton  where  their  daughter  Mary  Pitts  whose 
birth  date  was  never  recorded  was  married  December  16, 
1731,  to  Matthew  Briggs,  Jr.  son  of  Matthew  Briggs  and  his 
wife  Abagail  Burt  also  of  Dighton. 

Matthew  Briggs,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Mary  Pitts  continued  to 
reside  at  Dighton  where  their  daughter  Deliverance  Briggs, 
born  November  12,  1754,  was  married  September  9,  1773,  to 
Sergeant  William  Dryer  III,  son  of  William  Dryer  II  and  his 
wife  Hannah  Wilmarth  of  Rehoboth. 

William  Dryer  III  and  his  wife  Deliverance  Briggs  lived 
for  a  time  at  Rehoboth  where  their  oldest  son  Matthew 
Dryer  was  born  May  24,  1774.  He  married  at  Rensselaerville 
April  20,  1802,  Mary  Wakeley  daughter  of  Ezbon  Wakeley 
and  his  wife  Esther  Griffin  of  Newtown,  Connecticut. 

Their  fourth  child,  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer,  born  at  Cazanovia, 
N.  Y.  March  12, 1801,  married  at  Rush,  N.  Y.  December  20, 
1838,  Mary  Keeler,  daughter  of  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his 
wife  Betsey  Bradley. 
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Rufus  K.  Dryer,  born  at  Gorham,  New  York  August  17, 
1846,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary 
Keeler. 


WILMARTH 

(Also  see  notes  on  the  founding  of  Attleboro) 

Thomas  Wilmarth,  the  first  American  ancestor,  came  from 
England  about  1635,  probably  with  Thomas  Bliss  (Blysse) 
of  Belstone  Parish  Devonshire,  and  the  latter’s  son  Johnathan 
and  daughter  Elizabeth  who,  as  she  was  born  in  1616,  would 
have  been  nineteen  years  old  at  the  time. 

Both  Thomas  Wilmarth  and  Thomas  Blysse  and  family 
settled  first  at  Braintree,  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  known 
how  long  the  former  stayed  there  but  probably  until  some 
time  after  1648.  He  married,  probably  at  Braintree,  about 
1640-1641  Elizabeth  Blysse.  He  died  October  1, 1690,  and  she 
died  February,  1676.  He  was  listed  at  a  net  worth  of  £250. 

They  had  two  sons,  possibly  more,  Thomas  Jr.  born  ? 
and  Jonathan,  our  ancestor,  born  in  1643  in  which  year  his 
wife’s  father,  Thomas  Blysse  became  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  and  officials  of  the  newly-formed  town  of  Reho- 
both. 

Some  years  later  Thomas  Wilmarth  brought  his  family 
there  and  purchased  the  holdings  of  Isaac  Martin  after  which 
time  his  name  appears  on  the  old  records  being  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  drawing  for  meadows  held  June  22,  1658. 

Johnathan  Wilmarth  was  born  in  1643-  He  served  in  King 
Phillip’s  war  receiving  a  bounty  for  his  many  fights  with  the 
Indians.  He  married  December  29,  1680,  Esther  Peck,  born 
June  17,  1658,  who  was  a  daughter  of  John  Peck  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  ?  of  Rehoboth.  Her  father,  John  Peck, 
lived  in  south-west  Rehoboth  near  what  is  now  Luther’s 
Corners.  He  seems  to  have  taken  his  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  being  at  one  time  its  representative  to  the  general 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  His  father,  Mr.  Joseph  Peck,  grand¬ 
father  of  Esther  Wilmarth,  was  the  founder  of  the  Peck  fam¬ 
ily  in  America,  having  in  1637  brought  his  wife,  four  chil¬ 
dren  and  five  servants  from  Hingham,  Norfolk  County, 
England  in  the  ship  Diligent  of  Ipswich. 

Johnathan  Wilmarth  and  his  wife  Esther  Peck’s  oldest 
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child  was  a  daughter,  Esther,  born  at  Rehoboth  November 
28,  1681.  On  March  1,  1709,  she  was  married  to  William 
Dryer  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  founder  of  the  Dryer 
family  in  America  who  had  arrived  in  this  country  about 
five  years  previously.  They  settled  in  Rehoboth. 

Johnathan  and  Esther  Wilmarth  had  another  child,  a  son 
Johnathan,  Jr.,  born  August  5,  1690,  who  settled  at  Attle¬ 
boro  and  who  on  November  24,  1714,  married  Bulah  Hem- 
mingway,  born  October  5,  1691,  a  daughter  of  Joshua  Hem- 
mingway  of  Framingham,  Massachusetts. 

Johnathan,  Jr.  and  Bulah  Wilmarth’s  daughter,  Hannah 
born  June  26,  1719,  at  Attleboro  was  married  June  15,  1743, 
to  her  first  cousin  William  Dryer  II,  son  of  William  Dryer 
and  his  wife  Esther  Wilmarth.  So  the  early  Dryer  ancestry 
has  a  double  connection  with  the  Wilmarth  and  Peck 
Families. 

Johnathan  Wilmarth,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Bulah  Hemming- 
way,  as  mentioned  above,  lived  at  Attleboro  and  both  they 
and  their  son  Johnathan,  Jr.  are  buried  there  in  the  old 
Briggsville  Cemetery  where  their  tombstones  are  still  stand¬ 
ing,  the  inscriptions  on  which  may  be  found  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Attleboro. 

There  is  no  Wilmarth  Genealogy  but  there  are  a  set  of 
Wilmarth  Manuscripts  on  file  at  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Society  in  Boston.  The  following  informa¬ 
tion  is  copied  from  them. 


Wilmarth 

“THOMAS  WILMARTH’S  name  appears  among  those 
drawing  lots  for  the  meadows  on  the  north  side  of  Rehoboth 
in  1658.  He  came  to  Rehoboth  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  New¬ 
man,  and  was  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts  before  1640.’’ 

“Thomas  Wilmarth  married,  no  date  found,  probably  in 
England,  Elizabeth  Bliss,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Dorothy 
(Wheatly)  Bliss  of  England,  September  19,  16 —  who  was 
buried  in  Rehoboth  February,  1676.  Thomas  Wilmarth  was 
buried  in  Rehoboth  October  4,  1690.  He  married  second 
Rachel  Read,  widow  of  John  Read,  Jr.  (who  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  March  26,  1676).  January  27,  1678. 
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Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Wilmarth’s  children  were: 

Nathaniel  buried  in  Rehoboth  November  12,  1676 

Daniel  buried  in  Rehoboth  November  22,  1676 

Thomas 
John 

JOHNATHAN,  born  1643 

Elizabeth,  born  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  February  4,  1647 


Johnathan  2  (Thomas  1)  Wilmarth 


ohnathan,  born  1643. 

Me  married  in  Rehoboth  December  29,  1680,  Esther  Peck 
who  was  born  in  Rehoboth,  January  7,  1658,  daughter  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Peck. 

Their  children  all  born  in  Rehoboth  were: 


1.  Esther 

2.  Rebeka 

3.  Daniel 

4.  Elizabeth 

3.  JOHNATHAN,  JR. 

6.  Margaret 

7.  Stephen 

8.  Thomas 

9.  Nathan 

10.  Nathaniel 


born  November  28,  1681 
born  August  30,  1683 
born  December  7,  1685 
born  April  3,  1688 
born  August  5,  1690 
born  August  31,  1692 
bron  April  10,  1695 
born  February  22,  1697-8 
born  December  17,  1700 
born  April  15,  1706 


Johnathan  3  (Johnathan  2  Thomas  1)  Wilmarth 

Johnathan  3  Wilmarth  was  born  in  Rehoboth  August  5, 
1690,  and  died  in  Attleboro,  Massachusetts  September  14, 
1755-6.  He  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  Burial  Hill  Cemetery, 
Briggsville,  Attleboro,  Massachusetts  where  their  grave¬ 
stones  are  still  standing.  He  was  published  in  Rehoboth 
November  24,  1714,  to  Beulah  Hemmingway,  who  was  born 
in  Framingham,  Massachusetts  October  5,  1691,  and  died  in 
Attleboro  February  14,  1770.  They  resided  in  that  part  of 
Rehoboth  that  was  set  off  to  Attleboro.  Their  children, 
born  in  Attleboro,  were: 


1.  Daniel 

2.  HANNAH 

3.  Moses 

4.  Johnathan 

5.  Moses 


born  November  29,  1714 
born  June  26,  1719 
born  December  1,  1724 
born  April  28,  1726 
born  April  21,  1732 


died  February  17,  1769 
died  March  13,  1753 
died  Feb.  3,  1725 
died  April  20,  1752 
died  November  16,  1799 
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Hannah  (Johnathan  3-2  Thomas  1)  Wilmarth 

Hannah  Wilmarth  was  born  in  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 
January  26,  1719-20.  Died  in  Attleboro  March  13,  1753,  in 
her  34th  year.  She  published  in  Rehoboth  January  15,  1742, 
to  William  Dryer,  Jr.  of  Attleboro,  son  of  William  and 
Esther  (Wilmarth)  Dryer  born  in  Rehoboth  December  27, 
1719-  He  died  June  7,  1816,  in  his  97th  year.  He  must  have 
had  a  second  wife  the  mother  of  his  children  Hepsebah  and 
Johnathan.  He  married  next  December  8,  1770,  Bethiah 
Brown  of  Norton,  Mass.  He  married  next,  pub.  August  14, 
1778,  Ruth  Howes  of  Attleboro. 

Children  of  William  Dryer  and  his  wife  Hannah  Wilmarth 
were: 


1.  Anne  born  March  1,  1744-5 

2.  Allen  born  September  27,  1745 

3.  Beulah  born  September  25,  1747 

4.  William  (our  ancestor)  born  October  18,  1749  Publ.  May  20,  1775 

5.  Hannah  born  September  6,  1751  to  Deliverance 

6.  Hepsebah  born  June  28,  1758  Briggs  of  Dighton, 

7.  Johnathan  born  July  29,  1760  Mass. 


Our  ancestor,  William  Dryer  III  son  of  William  Dryer  II 
and  his  wife  Hannah  Wilmarth  was  born  October  18,  1749. 

Will  of  Johnathan  Wilmarth,  Bristol  County  Probate 
Records : 

In  the  name  of  God  amen  the  fourth  of  January  Anno 
Domini  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three,  I 
Johnathan  Wilmarth  of  Attleboro  in  the  county  of  Birstol 
in  his  Majestie’s  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England,  yeoman;  being  in  perfect  mind  and  memory  thanks 
be  given  to  God,  therefore  calling  unto  mind  the  mortality 
of  my  body  and  knowing  that  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once 
to  dye,  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last  will  and  testament, 
that  is  to  say  principally  and  first  of  all  I  give  and  commit 
my  soul  unto  the  hands  of  God  that  gave  it  and  my  body  I 
recommend  unto  the  earth  to  be  buried  in  decent  Christian 
burial  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors  nothing  doubting 
but  at  the  general  resserection  I  shall  receive  the  same  again 
by  the  mighty  power  of  God  and  as  touching  such  wordly 
estate  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bless  me  with  in 
this  life  I  give  and  demise  and  dispose  of  the  same  in  the 
following  manner  and  form. 
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Impromise:  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Bulah  my  beloved 
wife  during  her  life  the  west  end  of  my  house  with  the  one 
half  of  my  home  lot  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  road  and  the 
one  half  of  a  rocky  pasture  being  northward  from  the  house. 
Likewise  I  give  her  all  my  indoor  goods  of  all  sorts  at  her 
own  disposal  and  all  the  provisions  of  all  sorts,  both  the 
wool  and  flax  that  I  have  at  my  decease  and  likewise  two 
cows  and  one  half  the  sheep  and  one  swine  and  the  privilege 
of  horse  when  she  wants  to  ride.  My  will  is  that  my  son 
Moses  Wilmarth  to  get  his  said  mother  fire  wood,  to  cut  it 
and  cart  it  for  the  fire.  I  likewise  constitute  and  make  and 
ordain  Beulah  my  wife  my  sole  executrix  of  this  my  last  will 
and  testament. 

Item:  I  give  to  my  son  Daniel  Wilmarth  as  an  addition  to 
what  I  have  formerly  given  him  six  acres  of  land  to  him  his 
heirs  and  assigns  forever  lying  on  the  south  side  of  Taunton 
Road  adjoining  to  his  orchard  that  he  had  of  his  brother 
Johnathan,  after  his  mother’s  decease,  the  said  six  acres  to 
be  the  same  more  or  less  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  his  heirs 
and  assigns  as  above  said. 

Item:  I  give  to  my  son  Moses  Wilmarth  as  an  addition  to 
what  I  have  formerly  given  him,  to  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever,  at  my  decease  the  east  end  of  my  house  with  the 
other  half  of  my  home  lot  which  I  have  not  given  to  my 
wife  during  her  natural  life  of  the  sd  home  lot  and  the  other 
half  of  the  sd  rocky  pasture  and  also  four  acres  of  land  lying 
in  Rehoboth  on  the  Island  called  the  Chestnut  Island  lying 
in  .  .  .  with  Nathaniel  Wilmarth  and  Daniel  Wilmarth. 
Likewise  after  his  mother’s  decease  I  give  to  my  said  son 
Moses  Wilmarth  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  the 
west  end  of  my  house  and  all  my  homestead  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  with  all  my  said  pastures,  with  all  my  said  wood 
lots  and  with  all  the  said  four  acres  lying  in  the  island  called 
Chestnut  Island  in  Rehoboth.  Likewise  I  give  him  all  the 
remainder  of  my  flock,  both  of  neat  cattle  sheep  and  horses, 
husbandry,  tools  and  tackling  of  all  sorts — further  my  will 
is  that  my  son  Moses  Wilmarth  shall  pay  all  my  just  debts 
and  funeral  charges  and  to  keep  a  horse  for  his  mother 
whenever  she  wants  to  ride,  further  my  will  is  my  two  sons 
have  all  my  wearing  apparel  of  all  sorts  and  further  my  will 
is  that  my  wife  have  my  part  in  the  pew  of  the  meeting  house 
her  lifetime  and  at  her  decease  my  son  Moses  .  .  .  own. 
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Item:  I  give  to  my  daughter  Hannah  Dryer  as  an  addition 
to  what  I  have  formerly  given  her  eight  pounds  lawful 
money  to  be  paid  her  by  my  son  Moses  Wilmarth  in  one 
year  after  my  decease.  Further  if  I  have  left  anything  not 
disposed  of  in  this  my  said  will  my  wife  shall  dispose  of  the 
same  as  she  sees  good  and  I  do  hereby  utterly  disallow 
revoke  and  disannull  all  and  every  other  former  testaments, 
wills  and  legacies  and  bequests  and  ...  by  me  in  any  way 
before  named.  Ratyfing  and  confirming  this  and  no  other  to 
be  my  last  will  and  testament. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hands  and  seal 
the  day  and  year  above  written. 

Johnathan  Wilmarth  (Seal) 

Probated  October  16,  1756 

William  Dryer,  born  October  18,  1749,  son  of  William 
Dryer  II  and  his  wife  Hannah  Wilmarth  was  married  at 
Dighton,  Massachusetts  September  9,  1773,  to  Deliverance 
Briggs  born  November  12,  1754,  youngest  daughter  of 
Matthew  Briggs,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Mary  Pitts. 

William  Dryer  III  and  his  wife  Deliverance  Briggs  were 
the  parents  of  Matthew  Dryer,  born  at  Rehoboth  May  24, 
1774,  who  was  married  at  Rensselaerville,  New  York  April 
20,  1802,  to  Mary  Wakeley  who  with  her  husband  and  chil¬ 
dren  established  the  Brighton  Branch  of  the  Dryer  family 
on  Allen’s  Creek  and  whose  son  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer,  born  at 
Cazanovia,  New  York  March  12, 1810,  married  December  20, 
1838,  Mary  Keeler,  daughter  of  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife 
Betsy  Bradley. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Keeler  were  the  parents 
of  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  born  August  17,  1846. 

BLYSSE  OR  BLISS 

The  first  American  ancestor  was  Thomas  Blysse  one  of  the 
first  proprietors  of  Rehoboth  who  is  listed  at  the  “giving  in 
of  estates’’  held  at  a  meeting  in  1643  as  being  worth  £315. 
His  daughter  Elizabeth  Blysse,  born  in  1615  died  February, 
1676,  was  brought  with  her  brothers  Thomas,  Jr.  and 
Johnathan  from  England  by  their  father  in  1636. 

Thomas  Blysse  was  born  in  1585  and  married  at  Daventry 
in  1614  Dorothy  Wheatley.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
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and  after  settling  in  America  he  married  the  widow  Ide  of 
Rehoboth. 

The  family  is  very  old,  tracing  back  to  about  1200. 

The  original  American  ancestor,  Thomas  Blysse,  was  a 
son  of  William  Blysse,  Jr.,  born  1550  a  son  of  William  Blysse 
born  1530,  died  1573.  William  Blysse  was  a  son  of  Richard 
Blysse  born  1460.  These  ancestors  all  resided  at  Daventry. 
Richard  Blysse,  born  1460  was  a  son  of  Phillip  Blysse  of 
Wooton,  Northamtonshire  whose  tomb  bears  the  Blysse  coat 
of  arms.  He  was  a  son  of  William  Blysse  of  Cranfield,  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  who  in  turn  was  a  son  of  John  Blysse  of  Tyringham, 
Buckinghamshire,  born  about  1230  and  listed  in  the  records 
of  1272. 

The  first  American  ancestor,  Thomas  Blysse,  was  a  black¬ 
smith  as  I  think  were  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him. 
Hurd’s  “History  of  Bristol  County’’  Page  493  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say  about  the  family. 

‘  ‘The  Bliss  family  of  Rehoboth  are  descended  from  Thomas 
Blysse  of  Belston  Parish,  County  of  Devonshire,  England. 
He  was  a  wealthy  land-owner  and  was  a  Puritan.  He  and 
his  sons  suffered  long  imprisonment  and  one  of  them  died  in 
prison.  In  1636  Thomas  Blysse  and  his  sons,  Thomas,  Jr. 
and  Johnathan,  his  daughter  Elizabeth  and  possibly  others 
all  born  at  Belston,  came  to  America  and  after  residing  at 
Braintree,  Massachusetts,  Hartford,  Connecticut  and  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Massachusetts,  they  came  in  1643  to  Rehoboth  with 
the  other  founders  of  the  settlement.’’ 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bliss,  was  married  at 
Braintree,  Massachusetts  where  they  were  both  living  at  the 
time  to  Thomas  Wilmarth  who  probably  came  to  America 
with  them  on  the  same  ship  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
Wilmarth  family  in  this  country.  Thomas  Wilmarth  died 
October  14,  1690,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  in  1676. 

Our  direct  ancestor,  was  their  son  Johnathan  Wilmarth, 
born  in  1643  who  with  his  wife  Esther  Peck,  born  January  7, 
1658,  daughter  of  John  Peck  (and  granddaughter  of  Joseph 
Peck)  were  one  of  the  most  respected  families  in  Rehoboth 
and  were  the  parents  of  Esther  Wilmarth  who  on  March  1, 
1709,  married  the  immigrant  William  Dryer  of  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. 

William  Dryer  I  and  his  wife  Esther  Wilmarth  lived  in 
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Rehoboth  where  all  of  their  children  were  born.  Our  ancestor 
William  Dryer  II  was  next  to  the  youngest. 

William  Dryer  II,  born  December  27, 1719,  was  married  at 
Attleboro  January  15,  1742,  to  Hannah  Wilmarth,  born  June 
26,  1719,  daughter  of  Johnathan  Wilmarth,  Jr.  and  his  wife 
Bulah  Hemmingway.  William  Dryer  II  and  his  wife  Hannah 
Wilmarth  also  lived  at  Rehoboth.  After  Hannah’s  death 
which  occurred  March  13,  1753,  he  married  second  Bethiah 
Bramen  of  Norton,  Massachusetts  and  after  her  death  he 
married  third  Ruth  Howes  of  Attleboro,  Massachusetts. 
There  were  no  children  by  the  two  latter  marriages.  William 
Dryer  II  died  at  Rehoboth  January  22, 1816,  at  the  age  of  97. 
He  and  his  three  wives  are  buried  in  the  Briggsville  Cemetery 
at  Rehoboth  where  their  grave  stones  are  still  standing. 

The  fourth  child  of  William  Dryer  II  and  Hannah  Wilmarth 
was  William  Dryer  III  born  at  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 
October  18,  1749.  On  September  9,  1773,  he  married  at 
Dighton,  Massachusetts  Deliverance  Briggs,  daughter  of 
Matthew  Briggs,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Mary  Pitts.  The  oldest 
child  of  William  Dryer  III  and  Deliverance  Briggs  was 
Matthew  Dryer  born  May  24,  1774,  who  after  moving  to 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  with  his  family  married  at 
Rensselaerville,  New  York  April  20,  1802,  Mary  Wakeley, 
daughter  of  Ezbon  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Esther  Griffin. 

The  fourth  child  of  Matthew  Dryer  and  Mary  Wakeley 
was  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  born  at  Cazanovia,  New  York  March 
12,  1810,  who  on  December  20,  1838,  married  at  Rush,  New 
York  Mary  Keeler,  daughter  of  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his 
wife  Betsy  Bradley. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Keeler  had  four  children 
of  whom  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  born  at  Gorham,  New  York 
August  17,  1846,  was  the  youngest. 

PECK 

(Our  ancestor  Esther  Peck  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
Joseph  Peck.) 

(“The  Genealogical  History  of  the  Descendants  of  Joseph 
Peck,”  by  Ira  B.  Peck,  1868.) 

Joseph  Peck,  the  first  American  ancestor,  was  baptized 
April  30,  1587.  He  was  a  son  of  Robert  Peck  of  Beccles,  born 
1546,  died  1593,  and  his  wife  Helen,  daughter  of  Nicholas 
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Babbs.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  21st  generation  of 
John  Peck,  Esq.  of  Belton,  Yorkshire. 

Joseph  Peck  married  Rebecca  Clark  at  Hingham,  May  21, 
1617.  He  removed  to  Hingham,  Norfolk  County,  England 
where  they  lived  until  1637  when  in  his  50th  year  he  brought 
his  family  to  America.  He  and  other  puritans,  with  his 
brother  Robert  Peck,  their  pastor,  fled  from  England  to 
America,  crossing  in  the  ship  Diligent  of  Ipswich,  John 
Martin,  Master.  The  town  clerk  at  Hingham,  Norfolk  County, 
New  England  states,  “Mr.  Joseph  Peck  and  his  wife  with 
three  sons,  a  daughter,  two  men  servants  and  three  maid 
servants  came  from  old  Hingham  England  and  settled  at  New 
Hingham,  New  England.”  He  was  allotted  seven  acres  of 
land  in  New  England  and  remained  for  seven  years  one  of 
the  most  influential  men  of  the  colony.  He  was  representative 
to  the  General  Court  in  1639  to  1642,  selectman  and  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  In  1641  he  was  one  of  the  purchasers  from  the 
Indians  and  first  proprietor  of  that  tract  of  land  about  ten 
miles  square  called  by  them  Seeckonk,  afterwards  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  the  town  since  known  as  Rehoboth  and  which  at 
first  comprised  what  is  now  known  as  Rehoboth,  Seekonk 
and  Pawtucket.  After  his  removal  to  Seekonk,  or  Rehoboth, 
in  1645  his  name  appears  continuously  upon  the  Plymouth 
Colonial  records  as  well  as  upon  those  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rehoboth.  His  house,  of  the  better  class,  stood  on  the 
northerly  part  of  the  “ring  of  the  town”  and  was  located 
near  the  junction  of  the  present  Pawtucket  with  the  old 
Boston  and  Bristol  road,  west  of  and  not  far  from  the  present 
depot  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad.  (This  was 
written  in  1868.)  Here  he  lived  and  died  on  December  23, 
1663  in  the  77th  year  of  his  life.  No  stones  mark  his  grave  in 
the  Rehoboth  Cemetery  but  subsequent  graves  of  his  de¬ 
scendants  indicate  the  place  of  burial  of  this  first  American 
ancestor  of  the  Peck  family. 

Of  the  58  original  proprietors  of  Rehoboth  who  settled 
the  town  in  1643,  Joseph  Peck  was  listed  as  one  of  the  most 
well-to-do.  His  name,  the  28th  on  the  list  at  the  “giving  in 
of  their  estates”  appears  as  “Mr.  Peck”  and  his  net  worth 
as  £535-  His  name  appears  with  great  frequency  in  all  of  the 
early  records.  He  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  influential 
of  the  first  Proprietors  and  is  shown  to  have  almost  continu- 
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ously  occupied  important  positions  of  some  sort  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Colony. 

John  Peck,  the  second  son  of  the  Immigrant  Joseph,  came 
to  America  with  his  family  at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  He 
lived  in  the  southeast  part  of  Rehoboth  near  Luther’s  Corn¬ 
ers.  He  seems  to  have  been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  being  its  representative  to  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  in  1700.  He  died  in  1713  and  his  will,  recorded 
in  Book  3  Page  163  of  the  Records  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts 
gives  the  following  first  item:  “I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
daughter,  Esther  Wilmarth,  in  addition  to  what  her  grand¬ 
father  gave  her  which  was  my  proper  estate,  all  that  my 
lot  of  land  in  the  easterly  side  of  ye  ground  division  to  her 
and  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever.” 

Esther  Peck,  born  June  17,  1658,  daughter  of  John  Peck 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  ?  married  Johnathan  Wilmarth, 
born  1643,  on  December  29,  1680.  They  lived  at  ?  .  Their 

daughter,  Esther  Wilmarth,  born  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 
November  28,  1681,  married  William  Dryer,  the  Immigrant 
at  Rehoboth  on  March  1,  1709. 

Their  son  William  Dryer  II  born  at  Rehoboth  December 
27, 1719,  married  June  15, 1743,  his  cousin  Hannah  Wilmarth 
born  June  26,  1719.  William  Dryer  II  and  his  wife  Hannah 
Wilmarth  lived  at  Rehoboth.  After  Hannah’s  death  which 
occurred  March  13,  1753,  he  married  second  Bethiah  Bramen 
of  Norton,  Massachusetts  and  after  her  death  he  married 
third  Ruth  Howes  of  Attleboro,  Massachusetts.  There  were 
no  children  by  the  two  latter  marriages.  William  Dryer  II 
died  at  Rehoboth  January  22, 1816,  at  the  age  of  97.  He  and  his 
three  wives  are  buried  in  the  Briggsville  Cemetery  at  Reho¬ 
both  where  their  grave  stones  are  still  standing. 

The  fourth  child  of  William  Dryer  II  and  Hannah  Wilmarth 
was  William  Dryer  III  born  at  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 
October  18,  1749.  On  September  9,  1773,  he  married  at  Digh- 
ton,  Massachusetts  Deliverance  Briggs,  daughter  of  Matthew 
Briggs,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Mary  Pitts.  The  oldest  child  of 
William  Dryer  III  and  Deliverance  Briggs  was  Matthew 
Dryer  born  May  24, 1774,  who,  after  moving  to  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts  with  his  family  married  at  Rensselaerville, 
New  York  September  20,  1802,  Mary  Wakeley,  daughter  of 
Ezbon  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Esther  Griffin. 

The  fourth  child  of  Matthew  Dryer  and  Mary  Wakeley  was 
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Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  born  at  Cazanovia,  New  York  March  12, 
1810,  who  on  December  20, 1838,  married  at  Rush,  New  York 
Mary  Keeler,  daughter  of  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife 
Betsy  Bradley. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Keeler  had  four  chil¬ 
dren  of  whom  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  born  at  Gorham,  New  York 
August  17,  1846,  was  the  youngest. 

HEMMINGWAY  (HEMENWAY) 

The  first  of  our  ancestors  of  this  name  in  America  was 
Ralph  Hemenway  one  of  the  founders  of  Roxbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  His  name  appears  in  the  earliest  known  record  of 
that  settlement  shortly  after  1634.  He  is  recorded  in  this 
document  as  being  the  owner  of  16  acres  of  land,  having  a 
family  of  3  adults  and  4  children  and  being  of  a  net  worth  of 
£14  8s.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  not  known.  The  births  of 
the  following  children  are  recorded  at  Roxbury: 

Mary,  a  daughter,  born  February  20,  1633,  died  April  16, 
1633;  John,  born  February  27,  1641;  Joshua,  our  ancestor, 
born  September  2,  1643. 

Our  ancestor,  above  referred  to,  must  have  married 
Elizabeth  ?  born  1637,  because  there  still  stands  in  the 
cemetery  at  Framingham  a  headstone  bearing  the  following : 

“Here  lies  the  body  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hemmingway,  wife  of  Joshua  Hemmingway. 

She  died  September  20,  1739  in  ye  82nd 
year  of  her  age.” 

The  signature  of  Joshua  in  excellent  writing  appears  on  a 
petition,  dated  1672,  signed  by  himself  and  other  citizens  of 
Roxbury  and  submitted  to  the  trustees  of  Harvard  College. 

Our  ancestor,  Bulah  Hemenway  born  at  Framingham, 
Massachusetts  October  3,  1691,  was  a  daughter  of  the  above 
named  Joshua  Hemenway  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  ?  . 

Bulah  Hemenway  married  November  24,  1714,  Johnathan 
Wilmarth,  Jr.  born  August  3,  1690,  a  son  of  Johnathan 
Wilmarth  and  his  wife  Esther  Peck.  Johnathan,  Jr.  was  a 
veteran  of  King  Phillip’s  War.  He  and  his  wife  Bulah  Hemen¬ 
way  lived  at  Attleboro,  Massachusetts  and  are  buried  there 
in  the  Briggsville  cemetery,  together  with  their  son  Johna¬ 
than,  Jr.  Their  grave  stones  are  still  standing. 
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Their  daughter  Hannah  Wilmarth,  born  June  26,  1719,  at 
Attleboro,  was  married  January  15, 1742,  to  William  Dryer  II 
born  December  27,  1719,  son  of  the  original  immigrant 
William  Dryer  and  his  wife  Esther  Wilmarth. 

William  Dryer  II  and  his  wife  Hannah  Wilmarth  lived  at 
Rehoboth.  After  Hannah’s  death  which  occurred  March  13, 
1753,  he  married  second  Bethiah  Bramen  of  Norton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  after  her  death  he  married  third  Ruth  Howes 
of  Attleboro,  Massachusetts.  There  were  no  children  by  the 
two  latter  marriages.  William  Dryer  II  died  at  Rehoboth 
January  22, 1816,  at  the  age  of  97.  He  and  his  three  wives  are 
buried  in  the  Briggsville  Cemetery  at  Rehoboth  where  their 
gave  stones  are  still  standing. 

The  fourth  child  of  William  Dryer  II  and  Hannah  Wilmarth 
was  William  Dryer  III  born  at  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 
October  18,  1749.  On  September  9,  1773,  he  married  at 
Dighton,  Massachusetts  Deliverance  Briggs,  daughter  of 
Matthew  Briggs,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Mary  Pitts.  The  oldest 
child  of  William  Dryer  III  and  Deliverance  Briggs  was 
Matthew  Dryer  born  May  24,  1774,  who,  after  moving  to 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  with  his  family  married  at 
Rensselaerville,  New  York  September  20,  1802,  Mary  Wake- 
ley,  daughter  of  Ezbon  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Esther  Griffin. 

The  fourth  child  of  Matthew  Dryer  and  Mary  Wakeley 
was  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  born  at  Cazenovia,  New  York  March  12, 
1810,  who  on  December  20, 1838,  married  at  Rush,  New  York 
Mary  Keeler,  daughter  of  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife 
Betsy  Bradley. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Keeler  had  four  chil¬ 
dren  of  whom  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  born  at  Gorham,  New  York 
August  17,  1846,  was  the  youngest. 
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GRIFFIN 

The  first  American  ancestor  was  Hugh  Griffin  who  came 
from  England  before  1640  and  settled  at  Sudbury, 
Massachusetts.  His  name  is  included  in  the  list  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  Sudbury  who  took  up  their  lands  in  1640. 
His  wife  probably  came  from  England  with  him.  However, 
the  births  of  two  children  are  recorded,  a  daughter  Abagail 
born  September  16,  1640,  and  Samuel,  born  September  11, 
1644.  Hugh  Griffin  was  made  a  free  man  May,  1645.  He  held 
several  official  positions  including  that  of  town  clerk  of 
Sudbury  from  1650  to  1655.  He  died  at  Sudbury  June  27,  1656. 

Although  no  definite  connection  has  ever  been  established, 
Donald  Lines  Jacobus  thinks  it  possible  that  Hugh  Griffin 
of  Sudbury  might  have  been  the  father  of  Hugh  Griffin  of 
Stratford.  If  so,  the  latter  probably  came  from  England  with 
his  parents  as  a  boy  of  10  or  12.  He  married  July  20,  1652, 
Dorothy  Skidmore,  daughter  of  Thomas  Skidmore,  who  had 
come  from  Westerleigh  near  Birstol,  England.  Hugh  Griffin, 
Jr.  and  his  family  settled  at  Stratford,  Connecticut  some  time 
prior  to  March  28, 1668,  on  which  date  he  is  listed  as  a  resident 
of  that  place. 

Their  son  John  Griffin,  our  direct  ancetor,  was  born 
September  20,  1654,  and  married  Sarah  ?  . 

Their  son,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Griffin,  born  at  Stratford 
August  14,  1698,  settled  at  Newtown,  Connecticut  where  he 
died  March  14,  1773-  His  wife’s  name  is  not  known. 

Their  son,  Samuel  Griffin,  Jr.  of  Newtown,  Connecticut 
married  Rachel  Ferry,  daughter  of  Ebinezer  Ferry  and  his 
wife  Eleanor  Hull.  The  former  was  a  son  of  Soloman  Ferry 
and  his  wife  Lydia  Peck  and  the  latter  a  daughter  of  Cornelius 
Hull  and  his  wife  Sarah  Sanford. 

Esther  Griffin,  daughter  of  Samuel  Griffin,  Jr.  and  Racheal 
Ferry,  was  baptized  at  Newtown,  Connecticut  April  10, 
1757,  and  died  at  Rensselaerville,  New  York  September,  1802. 
She  married  Ezbon  Wakeley  who  was  born  in  1756  a  son  of 
Abner  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Sarah  Northrup  of  Roxbury. 
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Ezbon  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Esther  lived  for  a  time  at 
Newtown,  Connecticut.  After  a  few  years,  however,  they 
moved  to  Rensselaerville,  New  York  where  Ezbon  died 
about  1789-90.  They  had  three  children,  Samuel  born  1776 
and  the  twins,  Abel  and  Mary,  born  at  Newtown,  Connecti¬ 
cut  September  20,  1785.  The  latter  was  our  ancestor,  the 
mother  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer. 

The  other  twin  Abel  became  a  prosperous  farmer  and  lived 
at  Sherbourne,  Chenango  County,  New  York. 

It  is  thought  that  after  the  death  of  Ezbon  Wakeley  his 
widow  Esther  lived  for  a  time  with  Wakeley  and  Griffin 
relatives  several  of  whom  lived  at  Rensselaerville  and  across 
the  mountains  in  nearby  Greenville.  In  1794  she  married 
Samuel  Hatch  a  widower  from  Stockbridge  and  continued 
to  live  in  Rensselaerville  until  her  death  there  in  1802. 

Mary  Wakeley  was  married  at  Rensselaerville  September 
20,  1802  to  Matthew  Dryer  born  May  24, 1774,  at  Rehoboth, 
Massachusetts  oldest  son  of  William  Dryer  III  and  his  wife 
Deliverance  Briggs. 

Matthew  Dryer  and  Mary  Wakeley’ s  son  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer 
was  the  father  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 

SKIDMORE 

Thomas  Skidmore  was  a  blacksmith  of  Westerleigh  near 
Bristol,  England.  In  1636  he  sent  over  cattle  to  America  for 
Governor  Winthrop’s  Colony  and  in  1639  he  came  himself 
and  settled  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  He  was  married 
three  times.  The  name  of  his  first  wife  was  Ellen  ?  ;  that 

of  his  second,  Johanna  Baldwin,  and  his  third  wife  was 
Sarah  Whelpley  Keeler,  widow  of  our  direct  ancetsor  Ralph 
Keeler  of  Norwalk,  founder  of  the  Keeler  family  in  America. 

Our  ancestor  Dorothy  Skidmore  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Skidmore  and  his  first  wife  Ellen  ?  .  She  was  married  on 

July  20,  1652,  to  Hugh  Griffin  of  Stratford.  Their  son  John 
Griffin  was  born  September  20,  1654.  The  name  of  his  wife 
is  not  known  except  that  her  first  name  was  Sarah. 

They  had  a  son,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Griffin,  born  August 
14,  1698,  who  settled  in  Newtown  where  he  died  March  14, 
1733, at  the  age  of  75. Nothing  is  known  in  regards  to  his  wife. 

Their  son,  Samuel  Griffin,  Jr.  of  Newtown,  Connecticut 
married  Rachel  Ferry,  daughter  of  Ebinezer  Ferry  and  his 
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wife  Eleanor  Hull.  The  former  was  a  son  of  Soloman  Ferry 
and  his  wife  Lydia  Peck  and  the  latter  a  daughter  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  Hull  and  his  wife  Sarah  Sanford. 

Esther  Griffin,  daughter  of  Samuel  Griffin,  Jr.  and  Rachel 
Ferry,  was  baptized  at  Newtown,  Connecticut  April  10,  1757 
and  died  at  Rensselaerville,  New  York  September,  1802.  She 
married  Ezbon  Wakeley  who  was  born  in  1756  a  son  of 
Abner  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Sarah  Northrup  of  Roxbury. 
Ezbon  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Esther  lived  for  a  time  at 
Newtown,  Connecticut.  After  a  few  years  however  they 
moved  to  Rensselaerville,  New  York  where  Ezbon  died  about 
1789-90.  They  had  three  children,  Samuel  born  1776  and  the 
twins,  Abel  and  Mary,  born  at  Newtown,  Connecticut 
September  20,  1785.  The  latter  was  our  ancestor,  the  mother 
of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer. 

Mary  Wakeley  was  married  at  Rensselaerville  September 
20, 1802,  to  Matthew  Dyer  born  May  24, 1774,  at  Rehoboth, 
Massachusetts  oldest  son  of  William  Dryer  III  and  his  wife 
Deliverance  Briggs. 

Matthew  Dryer  and  Mary  Wakeley’ s  son  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer 
was  the  father  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 

FERRY 

The  first  American  ancestor  is  thought  to  have  been 
Charles  Ferry  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Agawam,  or  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  and  his  wife  Sarah  ?  . 

Their  son  Soloman  Ferry  was  born  July  19, 1677,  at  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts  and  married  Lydia  Peck  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Peck  and  his  wife  Mary  Sperry  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  Soloman  Ferry  and  his  wife  Lydia  Peck  lived 
at  Danbury,  Connecticut. 

Their  son  Ebinezer  Ferry,  born  1706  died  at  Reading, 
Connecticut  March,  1743,  married  Eleanor  Hull,  baptized 
September  15,  1706,  daughter  of  Cornelius  Hull  and  his  wife 
Sarah  Sanford.  She  died  at  Reading,  Connecticut  in  1762. 

Their  daughter  Rachel  Ferry  born  at  Reading  in  1731 
married  Samuel  Griffin,  Jr.  son  of  Lieutenant  Samuel  Griffin 
of  Newtown,  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut.  Samuel  Griffin, 
Jr.  was  a  grandson  of  Hugh  Griffin  of  Stratford,  founder  of 
the  Griffin  family  in  America.  Samuel  Griffin  and  his  wife 
Rachel  Ferry  had  a  daughter  Esther  Griffin,  baptized  at 
Newtown  April  10,  1757. 
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Esther  Griffin  was  married  at  Newtown  to  Ezbon  Wakeley, 
born  November  7,  1756,  a  son  of  Abner  Wakeley  and  his 
wife  Sarah  Northrup  of  Roxbury.  Esther  Griffin  and  Ezbon 
Wakeley  lived  in  Newtown,  Connecticut  where  their  three 
children  Samuel  and  the  twins,  Abel  and  Mary  were  born, 
the  latter  on  September  20,  1785- 

Mary  Wakeley,  daughter  of  Ezbon  Wakeley  and  Esther 
Griffin,  was  married  at  Rensselaerville,  New  York  April  20, 
1802  to  Matthew  Dryer  born  May  24,  1774,  at  Rehoboth, 
Connecticut,  the  oldest  son  of  William  Dryer  III  and  his  wife 
Deliverance  Briggs. 

Matthew  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Wakeley ’s  fourth  child 
was  Cyrus  Dryer  born  at  Cazenovia,  New  York  March  12, 
1810.  After  studying  to  be  a  doctor  and  securing  his  certifi¬ 
cate  of  medicine  he  was  married  at  Rush,  New  York  on  De¬ 
cember  20,  1838,  to  Mary  Keeler,  born  December  9,  1812, 
daughter  of  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Betsy  Bradley. 

The  fourth  and  youngest  child  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  his 
wife  Mary  Keeler  was  Rufus  K.  Dryer  born  at  Gorham,  New 
York  August  17,  1846. 


PECK 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  this  family  was  Henry 
Peck  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  at  New  Haven.  He  and 
Deacon  William  Peck  who  probably  was  a  brother  are 
recorded  in  New  Haven  in  1638.  So  far  as  is  known  there  is 
no  connection  between  him  and  Joseph  Peck  of  Hingham, 
Norfolk  County,  England  who  brought  his  family  to  Ameri¬ 
ca,  also  in  the  year  1638  in  the  ship  Diligent  of  Ipswich. 
The  appendix  of  the  Peck  Genealogy  published  in  1868  gives 
the  descendants  of  Henry  Peck  of  New  Haven  and  states  on 
Page  324  that  his  ancestry  “has  not  yet  been  ascertained.” 
Henry  Peck  is  thought  to  have  come  to  America  with 
Governor  Eaton  and  the  Reverend  John  Davenport  who 
crossed  in  the  ship  Hector,  arriving  at  Boston  June  26,  1637. 
He  signed  the  Fundamental  Compact  of  the  Settlers  on  June 
4, 1639,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  settlement.  His  home  lot  was  in  that  part  of 
the  town  now  the  city  of  New  Haven,  a  portion  of  it  on 
what  is  now  George  Street  continues  in  the  possession  of  his 
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descendants.  He  died  in  1651.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  not 
known.  The  names  and  birthdates  of  his  children  are  entered 
in  the  church  records  as  follows : 

Eleazier,  baptized  March  13,  1643;  Joseph  and  our  ancestor, 
Benjamin,  were  probably  twins  as  they  were  both  baptized 
on  September  5,  1647;  the  fourth  child,  Elizabeth,  was 
baptized  March  24,  1650.  Benjamin  Peck  was  married  on 
March  29,  1670,  to  Mary  Sperry,  daughter  of  Richard  Sperry. 
He  and  his  wife  lived  at  Sperry  Farms  now  a  part  of  Wood- 
bridge  near  New  Haven.  He  died  April  1,  1730.  The  names 
and  birth  dates  of  his  children  are  as  follows : 

Benjamin,  Jr.  born  January  4,  1670;  Mary  born  September 
3,  1672,  married  John  Bronson;  Joseph,  born  February  26, 
1676;  Esther,  born  1679  married  Eliphalet  Bristol;  Ebinezer  I, 
born  April  24,  1681  died  in  infancy;  Ebinezer  II  born  January 
5,  1684;  Desire,  born  August  26,  1687;  married  Nathaniel 
Burnett  May  10,  1709;  John;  Lydia,  our  ancestor,  married 
Soloman  Ferry  and  settled  at  Danbury,  Connecticut;  Mehit- 
able  married  Ebinezer  Stevens  and  settled  at  Danbury. 

Our  ancestors  were  Lydia  Peck,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Peck  and  his  wife  Mary  Sperry,  and  her  husband  Soloman 
Ferry,  born  July  19, 1677,  son  of  Charles  and  Sarah  Ferry  who 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Agawam  or  Springfield. 

Soloman  Ferry  and  his  wife  Lydia  Peck  lived  at  Danbury, 
Connecticut  where  our  ancestor,  their  son  Ebinezer  Ferry 
was  born  in  1706.  In  March,  1743,  he  was  married  to  Eleanor 
Hull,  baptized  September  15,  1706,  a  daughter  of  Cornelius 
Hull  and  his  wife  Sarah  Sanford. 

Ebinezer  Ferry  and  his  wife  Eleanor  Hull  lived  at  Reading, 
Connecticut  where  their  daughter  Rachel  Ferry  was  born  in 
1731.  She  married  Samuel  Griffin,  Jr.  a  son  of  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Griffin  of  Newtown,  Connecticut. 

I  have  been  unable  to  locate  any  complete  record  of  the 
children  of  Samuel  Griffin,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Rachel  Ferry,  but 
among  them  were  two  daughters,  Ellen  who  married  Isaac 
Summers  of  Newtown  and  our  ancestor  Esther,  baptized 
April  10,  1757.  The  latter  married  first  our  ancestor  Ezbon 
Wakeley  born  November  7,  1756,  a  son  of  Abner  Wakeley 
and  his  wife  Sarah  Northrup  of  Roxbury.  After  his  death 
which  occurred  about  1789  his  widow  married  for  the  second 
time  in  1794  Samuel  Hatch  of  Stockbridge. 
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Ezbon  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Esther  Griffin  had  three 
children,  Samuel,  born  in  1776  and  twins,  Abel  and  Mary, 
born  September  20,  1785,  Mary  being  our  direct  ancestor. 
She  was  married  at  Rensselaerville,  New  York  on  April  20, 
1802,  to  Matthew  Dryer  born  at  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 
May  24,  1774,  oldest  son  of  Sergeant  William  Dryer  III  and 
his  wife  Deliverance  Briggs,  of  West  Stockbridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Matthew  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Wakeley,  after  living 
for  a  time  in  Rensselaerville,  New  York  started  westward 
arriving  on  Allen’s  Creek  in  the  town  of  Brighton,  New 
York  in  1817.  Their  fourth  child,  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer,  born  at 
Cazanovia,  New  York  March  12, 1810,  was  married  at  Rush, 
New  York  December  20,  1838,  to  Mary  Keeler  daughter  of 
Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Betsy  Bradley. 

Their  youngest  child  was  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  born  at  Gorham, 
New  York  August  17,  1846. 

HULL 

The  first  American  ancestor  was  George  Hull  who  came 
from  Somerset  County,  England.  He  married  at  Crewe  Kerne, 
Somerset,  Thomasin  Mitchell  of  Stockland.  They  had  the 
following  children,  born  in  England:  Josiah,  CORNELIUS, 
our  ancestor,  born  1626,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Martha  and 
Naomi.  His  wife  probably  died  in  England. 

According  to  Schenk’s  “History  of  Fairfield’’  Page  381, 
“George  Hull  was  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts  in  1630.  He 
probably  came  with  Ludlow’s  Company  in  the  ship  Mary 
and  John.  He  was  made  a  free  man  of  Massachusetts  March 
4,  1633,  and  a  deputy  of  the  general  court  May  14,  1634.  He 
removed  to  Windsor  with  Ludlow’s  Company  and  was 
chosen  deputy  for  that  town  in  1637  to  1646  inclusive. 
After  the  latter  date  he  removed  to  Fairfield  where  he  was 
granted  a  home  lot  and  six  acres  of  land  by  the  town.  He 
was  frequently  a  deputy  to  the  general  court.  In  1654  he 
married  for  the  second  time  Sarah,  widow  of  David  Phippin 
of  Boston.’’  (Her  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Pinkney  and  she 
was  an  aunt  of  another  of  our  ancestors,  Captain  Phillip 
Pinkney  of  Norfolk  County,  England.) 

“George  Hull  died  in  1659.  His  will  dated  August  25, 
1659,  mentions  his  children  Josiah,  CORNELIUS,  Elizabeth, 
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Mary,  wife  of  Humphrey  Piney,  Martha,  Naomi  and  his 
cousin  Jane  Pinkney.  His  widow  made  her  will  in  the  same 
month.  In  it  she  gave  her  house  in  Boston  to  her  children 
and  names  in  addition  her  nephew,  Captain  Phillip  Pinkney 
and  a  cousin,  Jane  Pinkney.” 

Cornelius  Hull,  born  1626,  son  of  George  Hull  and  Tho- 
masin  Mitchell  accompanied  his  father  to  Fairfield  and  was 
granted  land  adjoining  that  of  his  father.  He  married  Rebecca 
Jones,  born  in  England  in  1633,  a  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
John  Jones  and  his  wife  Sarah  ?  of  Northampton  County, 
England.  Cornelius  Hull  was  also  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  serving  as  deputy  from  Fairfield  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  legislature  from  1657  to  1677.  He  served  as  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Fairfield  County  Troop  and  also  in  Major 
Treat’s  Troop  of  Life  Guards.  He  fought  in  King  Phillip’s 
War  for  which  he  received  in  October,  1677  a  colonial  land 
grant  of  100  acres.  His  will  dated  September  16, 1695,  in  which 
year  he  died,  mentions  his  children  Samuel,  CORNELIUS, 
JR-,  our  ancestor,  Theophilis,  Rebecca,  Sarah  and  Martha. 

Our  ancestor,  Cornelius  Hull,  Jr.*  born  in  1655  married  in 
1685  Sarah  Sanford  born  March  25,  1666,  a  daughter  of 
Ezekial  Sanford  and  his  wife  Rebecca  Wiekel  (or  Wakeley). 

Cornelius  Hull,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Sarah  Sanford  settled  at 
Hull’s  Farms.  The  birth  of  our  ancestor,  their  daughter 
Eleanor,  one  of  their  younger  children,  apparently  was  not 
recorded.  She  was  baptized  September  15,  1706.  She  married 
Ebinezer  Ferry,  born  1706,  a  son  of  Soloman  Ferry  and  his 
wife  Lydia  Peck. 

Ebinezer  Ferry  and  his  wife  Eleanor  Hull’s  daughter  Rachel 
Ferry  was  born  1731  married  Samuel  Griffin,  Jr.  of  Newtown, 
Connecticut. 

The  daughter  of  Samuel  Griffin,  Jr.  and  Rachel  Ferry  was 
Esther  Griffin  baptized  at  Newtown,  Fairfield  County  April 
10,  1757.  She  married  Ezbon  Wakeley,  born  November  7, 
1756,  son  of  Abner  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Sarah  Northrup  of 
Roxbury,  Connecticut. 

Ezbon  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Esther  Griffin  had  three 
children,  all  born  at  Newtown.  Samuel,  born  1776  and  twins, 
Abel  and  Mary,  born  September  20,  1785. 

*Commodore  Isaac  Hull,  commander  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  “Old  Ironsides,” 
who  fought  her  in  her  famous  victory  over  the  Guerriere,  was  of  this  branch  of  the  Hull 
family. 
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Mary  Wakeley,  daughter  of  Ezbon  Wakeley  and  Esther 
Griffin,  was  married  September  20,  1802,  at  Rensselaerville, 
New  York  to  Matthew  Dryer  born  at  Rehoboth,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  May  24,  1774,  son  of  Sergeant  William  Dryer  III 
and  his  wife  Deliverance  Briggs  of  West  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Dyer  born  at  Cazanovia,  New  York  March  12, 
1810,  son  of  Matthew  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Wakeley  was 
the  father  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 

SANFORD 

The  first  American  ancestor  was  Thomas  Sanford,  born 
1608  at  Hatfield,  Broad  Oak,  Stanstead,  Essex  County, 
England.  He  was  a  son  of  Ezekiel  Sanford  who  was  baptized 
February  20,  1585,  at  Hadham  Herts. 

The  immigrant,  Thomas  Sanford,  married  Sarah  ?  .  He 

was  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts  in  1634  and  at  Milford, 
Connecticut  in  1641.  He  died  November,  1681. 

His  son  Ezekiel  Sanford  was  born  in  1637.  Other  members 
of  the  Sanford  family  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Redding, 
Connecticut  (see  Page  215,  Todd’s  “History  of  Redding’’) 
and  about  this  time  Ezekiel  had  charge  of  erecting  the 
Stockade  Fort  at  Saybrook  that  guarded  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  He  settled  in  Fairfield  before  1660. 

Ezekiel  Sanford  married  in  April,  1665,  Rebecca  Wiekle 
(Wakeley),  whose  mother,  the  twice  widowed  Sarah  Whelp- 
ley,  had  in  1652  married  Ralph  Keeler  of  Norwalk,  founder 
of  the  Keeler  family  in  America. 

The  oldest  child  of  Ezekiel  and  Rebecca  Sanford,  a  daughter 
Sarah,  was  born  at  Fairfield  March  25,  1666.  She  later  married 
Cornelius  Hull,  Jr.,  born  1655,  whose  father  and  grand¬ 
father  had  come  from  Somerset  County,  England  to  America 
and  founded  the  Hull  family  in  this  country. 

Cornelius  Hull  and  his  wife  Sarah  Sanford’s  oldest  child 
was  a  daughter,  Eleanor,  baptized  September  15,  1706  who 
married  Ebinezer  Ferry  also  born  in  1706,  a  son  of  Soloman 
Ferry  and  his  wife  Lydia  Peck,  who  was  a  granddaughter  of 
Henry  Peck. 

Ebinezer  Ferry  and  his  wife  Eleanor  Hull  had  a  daughter, 
Rachel  Ferry,  born  in  1731  who  married  Samuel  Griffin,  Jr. 
of  Newtown,  Connecticut. 

Their  daughter,  Esther  Griffin  of  Newtown,  married  Ezbon 
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Wakeley,  born  November  7,  1756,  son  of  Abner  Wakeley  and 
his  wife  Sarah  Northrup  of  Roxbury. 

Esther  Griffin  and  her  husband  Ezbon  Wakeley  lived  at 
Newtown,  Connecticut  where  their  daughter  Mary,  our 
ancestor,  and  her  twin  brother,  Abel,  were  born  September 
20,  1785-  Mary  Wakeley  was  married  at  Rensselaerville,  New 
York  April  20,  1802,  to  Matthew  Dryer,  born  at  Rehoboth, 
Massachusetts  May  24,  1774,  the  oldest  son  of  William  Dryer 
III  and  his  wife  Deliverance  Briggs  of  West  Stockbridge. 

Matthew  Dryer  and  Mary  Wakeley’ s  son,  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer 
born  March  12,  1810,  was  the  father  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 

WAKELEY 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  the  Wakeley  (Wakelee, 
Wakelin)  family  was  Richard  Wakeley  who,  some  time 
previous  to  1638,  came  to  America  from  England  bringing 
his  children  Henry,  James  and  Alice.  Richard  Wakeley  was 
in  Hartford  in  1640  and  died  at  Haddon  in  1681.  He  was 
descended  from  Andrew  Wakeley  of  Norfolk  County,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Wakeley  family  is  a  very  old  one,  the  name  being 
mentioned  several  times  in  the  Doomsday  Book. 

Henry  Wakeley,  son  of  the  immigrant  Richard,  was  the 
first  lawyer  of  record  in  Hartford.  He  married  Sarah  Crooker, 
presumably  the  daughter  of  William  Crooker  of  Stratford. 
He  was  in  Haddom,  Connecticut  in  1640.  The  “History  of 
Fairfield  County’’  also  states  that  “October  15,  1661,  for 
services  rendered  to  the  colony  and  for  injuries  received  by 
him,  Henry  Wakeley  of  Pequonnock  was  granted  200  acres 
of  land.  This  land  was  laid  out  to  his  heirs  some  years  after¬ 
ward  and  was  located  west  of  Newtown  between  Fairfield 
and  Danbury.’’  Land  was  granted  to  him  in  Stratford  May 
16,  1663,  also  in  1669  and  on  May  12,  1681.  He  died  in  1690. 
His  third  child,  Jacob  Wakeley,  was  our  direct  ancestor. 

Jacob  Wakeley  married  Hannah  Peat,  born  December  6, 
1667,  daughter  of  John  Peat,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Sarah  Osborn. 
They  lived  at  Stratford  and  Jacob,  in  1726,  is  spoken  of  as 
Doctor. 

Their  son,  Henry  Wakeley,  born  January  27,  1683,  married 
January  26, 1710,  Sarah  Frost  of  Fairfield,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Frost  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Hubbel. 

Henry  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Sarah  Frost  lived  first  at 
Stratford.  Their  son  Abner  Wakeley  born  at  Stratford  March 
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23,  1723,  was  our  direct  ancestor.  He  was  married  at  Wood¬ 
bury  on  May  29,  1730,  to  Sarah  Norhrup  born  at  Newtown 
February  25, 1727,  a  daughter  of  Deacon  Benjamin  Northrup 
and  his  wife  Sarah  Platt. 

Abner  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Sarah  Northrup  lived  at 
Roxbury  where  our  ancestor,  their  fifth  child  Ezbon,  was 
baptized  November  7,  1756. 

The  towns,  or  parishes,  of  Roxbury,  Woodbury  and  New¬ 
town  all  adjoin  each  other.  The  latter  was  the  home  of 
Samuel  Griffin,  Jr.  (Samuel,  Jr.  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
direct  descendant  of  Hugh  Griffin  who  came  from  England 
before  1640  and  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  Sudbury, 
Massachusetts)  and  his  wife  Rachel  Ferry  who  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ebinezer  Ferry  and  his  wife  Eleanor  Hull.  Samuel  and 
Rachel  Griffin  had  two  daughters,  Ellen  who  married  Isaac 
Summers  of  Newtown  and  Esther,  baptized  April  10,  1757. 

Very  little  is  known  about  Ezbon  Wakeley  except  that 
about  1775  he  married  Esther  Griffin  and  lived  with  her  at 
Newtown.  They  had  three  children,  the  oldest,  Samuel,  born 
in  1776  and  two  younger,  Abel  and  Mary,  twins,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1785-  Mary  was  our  direct  ancestor. 

Ezbon  Wakeley  probably  left  Newtown  about  1788-9  and 
shortly  thereafter  took  his  family  to  Rensselaerville,  New 
York  where  he  died  in  1789  at  the  age  of  33.  It  was  surpizing- 
ly  difficult  to  obtain  any  information  on  Mary  Wakeley’ s 
father  and  it  was  only  with  the  personal  help  of  Donald 
Lines  Jocobus  author  of  “Families  of  Old  Fairfield’’  and  the 
leading  authority  on  Connecticut  Genealogy  that  his  iden¬ 
tity  as  Ezbon  Wakeley  was  definitely  established.  The  names 
of  Ezbon  Wakeley’s  brothers  and  sisters — the  children  of 
Abner  Wakeley  and  Sarah  Northrup  of  Roxbury,  whose 
dates  of  birth  and  baptism  are  not  recorded  other  than  in  the 
Roxbury  Church  records,  were: 

Twins,  born  April  9,  1751.  Henry  and  “child,”  name  omitted,  baptized 
April  14,  1751 

Eunice,  born  September  19,  1752,  baptized  September  24,  1752 
Elizabeth,  born  July  8,  1754,  baptized  July  14,  1754,  married  March  9, 
1780,  Thaddeus  Hurd 

Child,  name  ommitted  (THIS  WAS  EZBON)  baptized  November  7,  1756 
Ann,  baptized  February  26,  1758,  died  1760 

Abel,  baptized  October  7,  1759,  married  March,  1785,  Annas  Hurd  • 
Ann,  baptized  May  3,  1761 

Sarah,  baptized  August  20,  1763,  married  February  7,  1792,  Timothy  Hurd 
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Platt,  baptized  April  6,  1766 

Phebe,  baptized  September  27,  1767,  married  October  14,  1799,  Nathan 

Strong 

Abner,  no  birth  or  baptismal  record.  Married  March  13,  1792,  Ruth 

Bailey. 

The  birth  dates  given  for  the  first  three  children  are  from  the  Woodbury 
Records.  The  birth  dates  of  the  others  are  not  recorded. 

Of  some  help  was  the  fact  that  Elizabeth  Dryer  Bancroft, 
only  daughter  of  Matthew  Dryer  and  Mary  Wakeley,  stated 
to  Jarvis  Hatch  in  1860,  “that  her  mother,  Mary  Wakeley, 
had  always  said  that  her  older  brother  Samuel  was  nine 
years  old  when  she  and  her  twin  brother  Abel  were  born, 
and  that  Mary  Wakeley’s  father  had  died  at  Rensselaerville, 
New  York  when  Mary  was  three  years  old.”  There  is  no 
record  of  Ezbon’s  death  but  the  following  is  of  record. 

According  to  Danbury,  Connecticut  Probate  Records, 
Volume  6  Page  406 — “There  appeared  December  24,  1794  a 
minor  aged  about  18  years  named  Samuel  Griffin  Wakeley  a 
son  of  Ezbal  (this  is  the  spelling  appearing  in  the  Probate 
Records)  Wakeley  of  Newtown,  deceased,  and  chose  Isaack 
Summers  of  Newtown  as  his  guardian.” 

Isaack  Summers  was  the  husband  of  Ellen  Griffin,  sister 
of  Esther  Griffin. 

Other  facts  that  assist  us  are  that  on  November  20,  1787, 
Ezbon  Wakeley  purchased  a  house  and  one  acre  of  land  in 
Newtown,  Connecticut.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
census  of  1790  (probably  at  that  time  he  had  gone  on  ahead 
to  Rensselaerville)  but  in  this  census,  and  occupying  the  same 
relation  to  the  names  of  the  next-door  neighbors  as  the 
description  of  the  land  title,  appears  the  name  Esther  Wad- 
ling,  no  husband  being  enumerated.  (Wakeley  in  those  days 
was  sometimes  spelled  Wakeling.)  This  was  undoubtedly 
Esther  Griffin  Wakeley  and  the  difference  in  spelling  was 
caused  by  an  error  of  the  census  taker.  From  this  it  appears 
that  Ezbon’s  death  occurred  prior  to  the  census  of  1790, 
except  for  the  family  tradition  that  he  died  in  Rensselaerville. 
The  same  homestead  (the  description  in  the  deed  proves  it) 
was  sold  by  Samuel  Griffin  Wakeley  on  April  5,  1798,  which 
was  shortly  after  he  became  of  age.  The  important  point 
being,  I  think,  that  it  was  the  identical  house  and  acre  of 
land  which  had  been  purchased  by  Ezbon  Wakeley  on  No¬ 
vember  20,  1787.  It  can  be  definitely  said  that  Ezbon  died 
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sometime  between  1789  and  1792,  after  which  his  widow 
Esther,  as  stated  in  “The  History  of  the  Hatch  Family” 
written  by  Jarvis  Hatch  between  1850  and  1860,  “was  married 
at  the  time  her  daughter,  Mary  Wakeley,  was  nine  years  old 
to  Samuel  Hatch.”  This  would  place  the  date  of  this  second 
marriage  at  1794.  The  same  book  also  states  in  regards  to 
Matthew  Dryer  who  was  born  May  24,  1774,  “that  he  was 
11  years  3  months  and  25  days  older  than  his  wife,  Mary 
Wakeley.  This  would  place  her  birth  definitely  at  September 
20,  1785.”  Continuing  from  “The  History  of  the  Hatch 
Family,”  “Mary  Wakeley’s  twin  brother,  Abel,  was  a  farmer 
and  lived  in  Sherbourne,  Chenango  County,  New  York. 
Mary  Wakeley  married  April  20,  1802.  Her  step-father, 
Samuel  Hatch  died  in  1801  and  her  mother,  Esther  Griffin, 
in  September,  1802.  Mrs.  Bancroft  also  said  in  her  statement, 
made  February  27,  1860,  that  her  mother  had  said  that  her 
oldest  brother  Samuel  was  about  nine  when  she  (Mary) 
and  her  twin  brother  Abel  were  born.”  As  their  birth  oc¬ 
curred  September  20, 1785,  this  would  cross-check  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  Samuel’s  birth  as  being  in  1776. 

According  to  the  Hatch  family  history,  Mary  Wakeley’s 
step-father,  Samuel  Hatch,  born  about  1751,  was  a  widower 
with  one  child,  Katurah.  About  1769  or  70  he  had  lived  in 
Stockbridge.  He  had  many  land  transactions  with  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians,  some  of  which  are  still  a  matter  of  record. 
In  1793  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  the  former  Esther 
Jarvis  of  Pound  Ridge,  he  left  Stockbridge  taking  his  only 
child  with  him  and  moved  to  Rensselaerville,  where  in  1794 
he  married  the  widow  Esther  Griffin  Wakeley.  (Katurah,  the 
child  of  his  first  wife,  married  Dr.  John  Frisbie  of  Rensselaer¬ 
ville  and  had  a  son  called  John.) 

Mary  Wakeley  said  that  when  she  was  14  (1799)  her  step¬ 
father  took  her  on  horseback  from  Rensselaerville  to  New¬ 
town,  Connecticut  to  visit  her  mother’s  relatives,  her  mother 
at  that  time  was  too  feeble  to  go.  She  further  stated  that  the 
first  time  she  was  ever  in  Stockbridge  was  after  her  first  child 
(William  Wakeley  Dryer)  had  been  born  and  she  and  her 
husband  Matthew,  taking  the  child  with  them,  went  to  visit 
his  family. 

It  is  not  known  where  Esther  Griffin  Wakeley  and  her 
children  spent  the  five  years  between  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  1789,  and  her  second  marriage  in  1794.  But  accord- 
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ing  to  the  census  of  1790  there  were  four  Griffins  living  at 
Rensselaerville  one  of  whom  (Samuel)  and  possibly  more, 
may  have  been  brothers.  The  names  of  these  were,  Ezra,  An¬ 
drew  and  Joseph.  Also  Ezbon  Wakeley’s  older  brother  Abel, 
before  mentioned,  and  for  whom  Mary  Wakeley’s  twin  brother 
was  probably  named,  had  with  his  wife,  the  former  Annas 
Hura,  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  throughout 
which  he  had  served,  moved  from  Connecticut  to  Greenville, 
Greene  County,  New  York  where  in  1786  he  located.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  a  prominent  citizen  of  that  district.  He  had  seven 
children  of  whom  Russel  B.  Wakeley,  born  March  4,  1800, 
was  the  sixth  and  whose  son  Charles  Edward  now  occupies 
the  old  homestead  at  Greenville.  Rensselaerville  is  less  than 
ten  miles  across  the  mountains  from  Greenville  and  is  the 
larger  of  the  two  places.  Esther  Wakeley  and  her  children 
may  have  lived  with  her  brothers  at  Greenville  or  her  hus¬ 
band’s  brother,  Abel;  at  the  same  place. 

Her  daughter  Mary  named  her  second  son  Isban  (or  Izban) 
which  is  probably  as  near  as  she  could  remember  the  name 
of  her  own  father  whose  death  occurred  while  she  was  still 
an  infant. 

Mrs.  Bancroft,  who  was  Mary  Wakeley  Dryer’s  only 
daughter  Elizabeth,  married  Thomas  F.  Bancroft  of  Webster 
on  February  2,  1850.  They  had  one  child,  Frederick 
Brancroft,  born  September  27,  1858.  (See  Bancroft.) 

(The  following  is  from  “Genealogical  History  of  Greene 
County.’’) 

“Abel  Wakeley  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Green¬ 
ville.  He  was  born  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  1760.  He 
married  Annas  Hurd,  March  15, 1785,  and  came  to  Greenville 
in  1796,  locating  and  building  the  present  Wakeley  home¬ 
stead  and  raising  a  family  of  seven  children  of  whom  Russel 
B.  Wakeley,  born  March  14,  1800,  was  the  sixth.  He  married 
Jane  Ann,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Stewart  of  New  York  City. 
She  was  born  March  21,  1811.  They  had  two  children,  Alwin 
F.,  now  dead,  and  Charles  Edward.  The  latter  now  occupies 
the  old  homestead.  Russel  Wakeley  was  highly  esteemed  in 
the  town  and  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  twelve  years  and 
Deacon  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  over  40  years.  His 
father,  Abel  W.,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  was 
at  West  Point  at  the  time  of  Arnold’s  treason.  He  was  a 
Revolutionary  Pensioner  to  the  time  of  his  death.’’ 
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Mary  Wakeley,  born  September  20,  1785,  was  married  at 
Rensselaerville,  New  York  on  April  20,  1802,  to  Matthew 
Dryer,  born  May  24, 1774,  at  Rehoboth,  oldest  son  of  William 
Dryer  III  and  his  wife  Deliverance  Briggs  of  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  As  stated  in  the  Dryer  Bible  he  was 
28  years  of  age  and  she  17  when  they  were  married.  Their 
fourth  child,  a  son,  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer,  born  at  Cazenovia, 
New  York  March  18,  1810  was  the  father  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 

PEAT 

The  first  American  ancestor  was  John  Peat  a  husbandman 
who  in  April,  1635,  at  the  age  of  38  came  from  Duffield, 
Derby  County,  England  to  America  in  the  ship  Hopewell. 
He  settled  at  Stratford,  Connecticut  where  the  name  has 
frequently  been  spelled  Peet.  He  married  first  the  daughter 
of  John  Charles  of  Branford,  Connecticut  and  married  second 
Anne  Peacke  who  died  April,  1687.  Which  of  the  two  was 
the  mother  of  his  children  is  not  known  nor  was  the  date  of 
their  births  recorded.  John  Peat  died  at  Stratford,  Connecti¬ 
cut  on  September  1,  1684,  leaving  his  second  wife  and  the 
following  children:  John  Peat,  Jr.,  our  ancestor,  Benjamin 
Peat  and  several  daughters  whose  names  are  not  known. 

John  Peat,  Jr.  married  Sarah  Osborn,  daughter  of  Captain 
Richard  Osborn.  They  lived  at  Stratford  and  the  names  of 
their  children,  together  with  their  birth  dates  are  as  follows : 

Samuel,  born  December  26,  1663 
Sarah,  born  October  3,  1663,  married  Thomas  Lake 
Hannah,  born  December  6,  1667,  our  ancestor ,  married  Jacob  Wakeley, 
son  of  Henry  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Sarah  (though  to  have  been  Sarah 
Crooker) 

Elizabeth,  born  February  19,  1669,  married  February  19,  1690,  Andrew 
Patterson 

John,  born  November  28,  1672 

Joseph  B.,  born  March  10,  1673,  died  1694.  His  will  mentions  his  sister 
Hannah  Wakeley. 

Jane,  born  October  17,  1677,  married  first  John  Connell,  married  second 
March  6,  1706,  Bezaleel  Sherman. 

Hannah  Peat  and  her  husband  Jacob  Wakeley  lived  at 
Stratford,  Connecticut  and  were  the  parents  of  Henry  Wakeley 
born  January  27,  1683,  who  was  married  on  January  26, 1710, 
to  Sarah  Frost  daughter  of  Joseph  Frost  of  Fairfield  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  Hubbel. 
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Henry  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Sarah  Frost  continued  to  live 
at  Stratford  where  our  ancestor,  their  son  Abner  Wakeley, 
was  born  March  23,  1723.  He  was  married  at  Woodbury, 
Connecticut  on  May  29,  1730,  to  Sarah  Northrup  daughter  of 
Deacon  Benjamin  Northrup  and  his  wife  Sarah  Platt  of 
Newtown. 

Abner  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Sarah  Northrup  lived  at 
Roxbury  where  their  son  Ezbon  Wakeley  was  born  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1736.  Ezbon  married  Esther  Griffin,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Griffin  and  his  wife  Racheal  Ferry  of  Newtown, 
Connecticut  at  which  place  he  and  his  wife  took  up  their 
residence  and  where  was  born  their  three  children,  Samuel, 
born  in  1776  and  the  twins,  Abel  and  Mary  born  Sept.  20, 
1783,  the  latter  our  ancestor. 

Their  daughter  Mary  Wakeley  was  married  April  20,  1802, 
to  Matthew  Dryer,  born  at  Rehoboth  May  24,  1774,  oldest 
son  of  Sergeant  William  Dryer  III  and  his  wife  Deliverance 
Briggs. 

The  fourth  child  of  Matthew  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary 
Wakeley  was  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  born  at  Cazanovia,  New  York 
March  12,  1810.  On  December  20,  1838,  he  was  married  at 
Rush,  New  York  to  Mary  Keeler  youngest  child  of  Josiah 
Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Betsy  Bradley. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Keeler  lived  in  the 
town  of  Gorham  and  at  Webster.  Their  youngest  child,  born 
at  Gorham  August  17,  1846  was  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 

OSBORN 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  the  Osborn  family  was 
Captain  Richard  Osborn  who  came  from  England  to  Hing- 
ham,  Massachusetts  in  1633-  From  there  he  went  to  Windsor, 
Connecticut  with  the  first  settlers  and  served  in  the  Pequot 
War  of  1637.  He  went  to  New  Haven  in  1639  and  from  there 
moved  to  Fairfield,  Connecticut  in  1632.  In  May  1671,  he 
received  a  colonial  grant  of  80  acres  for  his  services  in  the 
Pequot  War.  Before  1682  he  had  moved  to  Westchester, 
New  York  where  he  lived  until  his  death  about  1681.  The 
name  of  his  first  and  second  wives  are  not  known.  His 
children  were  as  follows : 

Hannah,  married  John  Baldwin  of  Milford 

Sarah,  our  ancestor ,  married  first  in  1662  John  Peat,  Jr.,  and  was  married 

second  on  March  28,  1685,  to  John  Brooks  of  Stratford 
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Mary,  married  Thomas  Bedient 

Priscilla,  born  about  1650,  married  in  1674,  Cornelius  Seely  of  Bedford, 
N.  Y. 

Elizabeth,  died  in  infancy 
John 

Sarah  Osborn  and  her  husband  John  Peat,  Jr.  lived  at 
Stratford.  The  names  and  birth  dates  of  their  children  are  as 
follows : 

Samuel,  born  December  26,  1663 

Sarah,  born  October  3,  1665,  married  Thomas  Lake 

Hannah,  born  December  6,  1667,  our  ancestor,  married  Jacob  Wakeley, 
son  of  Henry  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Sarah  (thought  to  have  been  Sarah 
Crooker) 

Elizabeth,  born  February  19,  1669,  married  February  19,  1690,  Andrew 
Patterson 

John,  born  November  28,  1672 

Joseph  B.,  born  March  10,  1674,  died  1694.  His  will  mentions  his  sister, 
Hannah  Wakeley. 

Jane,  born  October  17,  1677,  married  first  John  Connell,  married  second 
March  6,  1706,  Bezaleel  Sherman 

Hannah  Peat  and  her  husband  Jacob  Wakeley  lived  at 
Stratford,  Connecticut  and  were  the  parents  of  Henry  Wake¬ 
ley  born  January  27,  1683,  who  was  married  on  January  26, 
1710,  to  Sarah  Frost  daughter  of  Joseph  Frost  of  Fairfield 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Hubbel. 

Henry  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Sarah  Frost  continued  to  live 
at  Startford  where  our  ancestor,  their  son  Abner  Wakeley, 
was  born  March  23,  1723.  He  was  married  at  Woodbury, 
Connecticut  on  May  29,  1750,  to  Sarah  Northrup  daughter 
of  Deacon  Benjamin  Northrup  and  his  wife  Sarah  Platt  of 
Newtown. 

Abner  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Sarah  Northrup  lived  at 
Roxbury  where  their  son  Ezbon  Wakeley  was  born  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1756.  Ezbon  married  Esther  Griffin,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Griffin  and  his  wife  Rachael  Ferry  of  Newtown, 
Connecticut  at  which  place  he  and  his  wife  took  up  their 
residence  and  where  were  born  their  three  children,  Samuel, 
born  in  1776  and  the  twins,  Abel  and  Mary  born  Sept.  20, 
1785,  the  latter  our  ancestor. 

Mary  Wakeley  was  married  April  20,  1802,  to  Matthew 
Dryer,  born  at  Rehoboth  May  24, 1774,  oldest  son  of  Sergeant 
William  Dryer  III  and  his  wife  Deliverance  Briggs. 
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The  fourth  child  of  Matthew  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary 
Wakeley  was  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  born  at  Cazanovia,  New  York 
March  12,  1810.  On  December  20,  1838,  he  was  married  at 
Rush,  New  York  to  Mary  Keeler  youngest  child  of  Josiah 
Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Betsy  Bradley. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Keeler  lived  in  the 
town  of  Gorham  and  at  Webster.  Their  youngest  child,  born 
at  Gorham  August  17,  1846,  was  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 

FROST 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  this  family  was  William 
Frost  who  came  from  Nottingham,  England. 

Schenk’s  ‘‘History  of  Fairfield”  Page  338  states  that  ‘‘he 
settled  at  Fairfield  in  1639.  He  was  an  old  man  when  he 
came  to  Fairfield  whom  Letchford  in  his  ‘Plain  Dealing’ 
mentions  with  compassion  and  states  that  he  evidently  was 
a  man  of  good  family  who  from  religious  principles  and  per¬ 
haps  to  escape  persecution  had  sought  to  end  his  days  in  New 
England.  He  died  in  1645*  In  his  will,  dated  January  6,  1644, 
he  mentions  his  son  Daniel”  (our  ancestor)  ‘‘his  daughters 
Rebecca  and  Sarah,  his  son  Abraham,  a  daughter  Elizabeth, 
daughter  Lydia  and  his  daughter,  Mary  Rilie,  living  in 
England,  and  all  his  goods  in  old  England.” 

Daniel  Frost,  eldest  son  of  William  Frost,  and  our  direct 
ancestor,  was  married  twice.  The  name  of  his  first  wife  is 
not  known.  Our  descent  is  from  his  second  wife  who  was 
Elizabeth  Barlow,  daughter  of  John  Barlow  (and  a  sister  of 
Ruth  Barlow  who  married  Francis  Bradley).  The  children  of 
Daniel  Frost  and  Elizabeth  Barlow  were:  Daniel,  Joseph,  our 
ancestor,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  Sarah,  Rachel,  Hannah  and  Hester. 
Birth  dates  of  the  children  are  not  known. 

Joseph  Frost,  our  ancestor,  married  Elizabeth  Hubbel  born 
November  16,  1659,  a  daughter  of  Sergeant  Richard  Hubbel, 
Jr.  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Meigs  daughter  of  John  Meigs  of 
Guilford,  Connecticut. 

Sarah  Frost,  daughter  of  Joseph  Frost  and  his  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hubbel  was  married  January  26, 1710,  to  Henry  Wakeley, 
born  January  27,  1683,  a  son  of  Jacob  Wakeley  of  Stratford 
and  grandson  of  Richard  Wakeley  first  American  ancestor  of 
the  Wakeley  family  who  had  come  from  Norfolk  County, 
England  about  1638. 
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Henry  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Sarah  Frost  were  the  parents 
of  Abner  Wakeley,  born  at  Stratford  March  23,  1723.  Abner 
Wakeley  married  at  Woodbury  May  29, 1730,  Sarah  Northrup, 
born  February  25, 1727,  daughter  of  Deacon  Benjamin  North¬ 
rup  of  Milford  and  his  wife  Sarah  Platt. 

Abner  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Sarah  Northrup  settled  at 
Roxbury  where  their  son  Ezbon,  or  as  it  was  sometimes 
spelled  Isban,  was  born  on  November  7,  1756.  Very  little  is 
known  about  Ezbon  Wakeley  except  that  he  only  lived  to  be 
35  or  36  years  old.  About  1775  he  married  Esther  Griffin, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Griffin  and  his  wife  Rachel  Ferry  of 
Newtown,  Connecticut. 

Ezbon  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Esther  Griffin  lived  at  New¬ 
town  where  their  three  children  were  born,  the  oldest, 
Samuel  in  1776  and  twins,  Abel  and  Mary,  the  latter  our 
direct  ancestor,  on  September  26,  1785. 

Mary  Wakeley  was  married  at  Rensselaerville,  New  York 
April  20,  1802,  to  Matthew  Dryer,  born  at  Rehoboth  May  24, 
1774,  oldest  sonof  William  Dryer  III  and  his  wife  Deliverance 

Briggs- 

Matthew  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Wakeley  brought  their 
family  into  Western  New  York  and  settled  on  Allen’s  Creek. 
Their  fourth  child,  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary 
Keeler,  whom  he  married  December  20,  1838,  were  the 
parents  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 

HUBBEL 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  this  branch  of  the  Hubbel 
family  was  Richard  Hubbel,  Jr.  who  was  born  in  England  in 
1627  and  died  at  Stratford,  Connecticut  October  23,  1699. 
He  was  a  son  of  Richard  Hubbel  and  his  wife  Sarah  Wakeman 
(sister  of  the  New  Haven  colonists  John  and  Samuel  Wake- 
man).  She  and  her  husband  were  married  at  Bewdley,  Wor- 
chester  County,  England  April  30,  1621. 

Richard  Hubbel,  Jr.  was  a  planter  at  Guilford,  Connecticut 
in  1653-  In  1662  he  was  tried  for  sedition  for  his  membership 
in  the  party  supporting  Dr.  Bray  Rossiter  against  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  New  Haven  colony.  Quoting  from  Schenk’s 
“History  of  Fairfield  County,’’  Page  379,  “Richard  Hubbel, 
Jr.  soon  after  removed  to  Fairfield  where  he  was  made  a  free 
man  October  10,  1669.  He  settled  near  Pequonnock  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  leading  men  of  Fairfield  and  one  of  the  most 
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enterprising.  He  was  one  of  the  largest  land  holders  in  the 
town.  His  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Fairfield  Patent  Grant 
in  1685-  Both  he  and  his  sons  were  brave  and  active  men  in 
the  wars  with  the  French  and  Indians  and  his  memory  is 
honored  and  respected  by  his  descendants  as  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  of  the  town  and  colony.”  He  was  sergeant  of 
the  Fairfield  Trained  Band  and  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the 
Connecticut  legislature  in  the  years  1678,  1679,  1681.  He 
died  October  23,  1699,  at  the  age  of  72.  He  and  a  number  of 
his  family  are  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Stratford.  His 
estate  was  inventoried  at  £816.  He  was  married  three  times. 
His  first  wife,  from  whom  we  are  descended,  was  Elizabeth 
Meigs  daughter  of  John  Meigs  of  Guilford  and  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Vincent  Meigs  born  1570  in  Dorchester,  England. 
His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Gaylord,  and  his  third  wife 
was  Abagil  Pruden,  daughter  of  Reverend  Peter  Pruden  and 
widow  of  Joseph  Walker. 

Our  direct  ancestor  Elizabeth  Hubbel  was  born  November 
16,  1659,  and  was  the  fifth  child  of  his  first  marriage.  The 
date  of  Elizabeth  Hubbel’s  marriage  to  Joseph  Frost  is  not 
known,  nor  is  the  birth  date  of  their  daughter  Sarah  Frost, 
who,  on  January  26,  1710,  married  Henry  Wakeley,  son  of 
Jacob  Wakeley. 

Abner  Wakeley,  son  of  Henry  Wakeley  and  Sarah  Frost 
was  born  March  23,  1723,  and  was  married  May  29,  1750,  to 
Sarah  Northrup,  born  February  25,  1727  a  daughter  of  Deacon 
Benjamin  Northrup  and  his  wife  Sarah  Platt. 

Abner  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Sarah  Northrup  made  their 
home  at  Roxbury  where  their  son  Ezbon  Wakeley  was  born, 
the  fifth  of  twelve  children,  November  7,  1756.  Ezbon 
Wakeley  married  Esther  Griffin,  daughter  of  Samuel  Griffin, 
Jr.  and  his  wife  Rachel  Ferry. 

Ezbon  and  his  wife  lived  at  Newtown,  Connecticut  which 
was  her  former  home  and  there  their  three  children  were 
born,  Samuel,  the  eldest  in  1776,  and  the  twins,  Abel  and 
Mary,  the  latter  our  ancestor,  on  September  20,  1785. 

Mary  Wakeley  was  married  at  Rennselaerville,  New  York, 
April  20,  1802  to  Matthew  Dryer,  born  at  Rehoboth  May  24, 
1774,  oldest  son  of  William  Dryer  III  and  his  wife  Deliverance 
Briggs. 

Matthew  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Wakeley  were  the 
parents  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  who,  on  December  20,  1838, 
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married  Mary  Keeler.  They  were  the  parents  of  Rufus  K. 
Dryer. 

NORTHRUP 

(Also  see  “Northrup  Genealogy,  Being  the  Descent  of 
Joseph  Northrup  Who  Came  From  England  in  1637  and 
Settled  At  Milford,  Connecticut  in  1639.”) 

The  first  American  ancestor  was  Joseph  Northrup  who 
came  from  Yorkshire,  England  and  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  at  Milford,  see  Volume  53,  Page  242  of  the  “New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.” 

He  came  to  America  with  the  Reverend  Peter  Pruden  who 
was  from  Egerton,  Yorkshire,  and  is  thought  to  have  come 
to  Milford  with  some  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall’s  Company 
from  Weathersfield  and  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  He 
married  Mary  Norton,  daughter  of  Francis  Norton  who  had 
also  come  to  Milford  from  Weathersfield,  Connecticut.  He 
died  September  11, 1669,  and  his  will  mentions  the  following 
children:  Joseph,  Samuel,  JEREMIAH,  our  ancestor,  John, 
Daniel,  William  and  Mary. 

Jeremiah  Northrup,  our  ancestor,  was  born  January,  1654, 
at  Milford,  Connecticut  and  married  Phoebe  ?  .  He  died 

April  11,  1734. 

His  son,  Benjamin  Northrup,  baptized  October,  1696,  at 
Milford  was  our  direct  ancestor.  This  man  is  mentioned  as 
having  moved  to  Newtown  where  he  is  listed  in  the  year 
1712.  On  March  4,  1724,  he  married  Sarah  Platt  born  1700  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  Platt  and  his  wife  Mary  Kellogg  of 
Milford.  Benjamin  Northrup  is  mentioned  as  having  been  a 
deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Newtown.  He  died 
August  9,  1775,  at  the  age  of  79,  and  his  wife  on  February 
25th  of  the  same  year  at  the  age  of  75- 

Their  daughter,  Sarah  Northrup,  born  at  Newtown  Febru¬ 
ary  25,  1727,  was  married  May  29,  1750,  to  Abner  Wakeley, 
born  March  23,  1723,  son  of  Henry  Wakeley  and  his  wife 
Sarah  Frost. 

Abner  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Sarah  Northrup  lived  at 
Roxbury  where  their  son  Ezbon,  or  as  it  was  sometimes 
spelled,  Isban,  was  born  November  7,  1756.  He  married  about 
1775  Esther  Griffin,  daughter  of  Samuel  Griffin,  Jr.  and  his 
wife  Rachel  Ferry  of  Newtown,  Connecticut  where  he  and 
his  wife  took  up  their  residence,  and  where  their  three  chil- 
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dren  Samuel  and  the  twins,  Abel  and  Mary,  the  latter  our 
ancestor,  were  born.  Ezbon  Wakeley  died  about  1789,  prob¬ 
ably  at  Rensselaerville,  New  York.  His  widow  married 
second,  Samuel  Hatch,  of  Stockbridge.  Esther  Griffin  died 
September,  1802. 

Mary  Wakeley  was  married  at  Rensselaerville,  New  York 
April  20,  1802,  to  Matthew  Dryer  born  at  Rehoboth,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  May  24,  1774,  oldest  son  of  William  Dryer  III  and 
his  wife  Deliverance  Briggs  of  West  Stockbridge. 

Matthew  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Wakeley  were  the 
parents  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  the  grandparents  of  Rufus  K. 
Dryer. 


KELLOGG 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  the  Kellogg  family  was 
Daniel  Kellogg  a  son  of  Martin  Kellogg  and  his  wife  Prudence 
Bird  of  Great  Leighs,  Essex  County,  England  where  Daniel 
was  born  and  baptized  February  6,  1630.  He  died  in  Norwalk, 
Connecticut,  1688.  In  1655  he  married  Bridget  Bouton, 
daughter  of  John  Bouton  the  immigrant  of  Norwalk.  Daniel 
Kellogg  served  as  sergeant  of  the  Norwalk  Trained  Band  and 
was  elected  to  serve  a  number  of  terms  as  deputy  from  Nor¬ 
walk  to  the  Connecticut  Legislature — in  October,  1679,  May, 
1680  and  October,  1683. 

Governor  Winthrop’s  Journal  mentions  him  and  his  wife 
and  their  two  minor  children. 

Mary  Kellogg,  born  February,  1662,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Kellogg  and  his  wife  Bridget  Bouton,  was  married  May  5, 
1680,  to  Joseph  Platt,  born  April  1,  1649,  the  youngest  son 
of  Richard  Platt.  They  lived  at  Milford  where  their  daughter 
Sarah  Platt  was  born  about  1700.  She  was  married  March  4, 
1724,  to  Benjamin  Northrup  of  Milford,  born  October,  1696, 
a  son  of  Jeremiah  Northrup  and  his  wife  Phebe  ?  .  Benja¬ 

min  Northrup  was  made  deacon  of  the  church  at  Milford, 
but  later  he  and  his  wife  Sarah  Platt  moved  to  Newtown 
where  their  daughter  Sarah  Northrup  was  born  February  25, 
1727.  On  May  29,  1750,  she  was  married  at  Woodbury  to 
Abner  Wakeley  born  March  23, 1723,  a  son  of  Henry  Wakel ey 
and  his  wife  Sarah  Frost. 
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Abner  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Sarah  Northrup  lived  at 
Roxbury  where  their  son  Ezbon  Wakeley  was  born  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1756. 

Ezbon  Wakeley  married  Esther  Griffin  daughter  of  Samuel 
Griffin,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Rachel  Ferry  of  Newtown.  Ezbon 
Wakeley  and  his  wife  Esther  Griffin  had  three  children, 
Samuel,  Aabel  and  Mary  of  whom  the  latter  was  our  ancestor. 

Mary  Wakeley  was  married  at  Rensselaerville,  New  York 
April  20,  1802  to  Matthew  Dryer  oldest  son  of  William  Dryer 
III  and  his  wife  Deliverance  Briggs. 

Matthew  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Wakeley  were  the 
parents  of  Dr.  Dryer,  born  at  Cazenovia,  New  York,  March 
12,  1810.  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  Mary  Keeler,  daughter  of 
Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Betsey  Bradley,  were  married 
at  Rush,  New  York,  December  20,  1838.  Their  youngest  child 
was  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  born  at  Gorham,  New  York,  August  17, 
1846. 
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STEBBINS 

The  name  Stebbins,  or  Stubbins,  meaning  stumpy  field, 
is  a  very  old  one  in  England.  The  family  is  thought  to 
have  originated  in  the  parish  of  Stubbing,  and  it  is  mentioned 
a  number  of  times  in  the  Doomsday  Book. 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  the  Stebbins  family  was 
Rowland  Stebbins  born  in  England,  1594  (See  Stebbins  Gene¬ 
alogy  by  Ralph  and  Robert  Greenlee)  who  came  to  America 
at  the  age  of  40  from  Essex  County,  England  in  the  ship 
Francis  of  Ipswich  in  November,  1634.  According  to  Hotten’s 
“Original  List  of  Persons  of  Quality  Who  Went  From  Great 
Britain  to  the  American  Plantations”  he  brought  with  him 
his  family  consisting  of:  his  wife,  Sarah,  his  children, 
Thomas,  born  1620;  Sarah,  born  1623;  John,  our  own  ances¬ 
tor,  born  1626;  Elizabeth,  born  1628;  and  three  servants. 
Rowland  Stebbins  first  settled  at  what  is  now  Roxbury. 
Later  he  and  his  personal  friends,  William  Pynchon  and  Jehu 
Burr,  together  with  Roger  Tyrrell,  the  second  also  being  our 
ancestor,  and  three  other  families  formed  the  first  settlement 
of  Agawam,  now  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Our  ancestor  John  Stebbins  who  came  from  England  with 
his  family  married  Hannah  Mundon  and  lived  at  Deerfield 
and  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  He  died  at  the  latter 
place  March  7,  1678.  Our  direct  ancestor  was  his  son  Benoni 
Stebbins  born  at  Springfield  June  23,  1655-  Benoni  was 
brought  up  at  Deerfield  where  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
at  the  age  of  49-  He  had  an  interesting  and  adventurous  life 
beginning  when,  at  the  age  of  12  (see  Sheldon’s  “History  of 
Deerfield,”  Page  318)  he  and  several  other  boys  ran  away 
from  home  with  a  party  of  Indians  to  join  the  French  in 
Canada.  It  is  of  record  that  after  their  return  they  were 
publically  whipped  in  the  village  square  for  this  adventure, 
Benoni  receiving  eleven  lashes.  On  May  19,  1676,  when  20 
years  of  age  he  took  part  in  the  Turners  Falls  Fight.  The 
following  year,  on  September  19,  1677,  he  was  captured  by  a 
war  party  of  Canadian  Indians  in  the  Ashpelon  raid  on 
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Hatfield  and  Deerfield.  After  the  raid  the  Indians  camped 
with  their  prisoners  on  the  east  side  of  Deerfield  mountain 
and  the  following  morning  started  their  march  back  to 
Canada.  A  few  days  later  Benoni  made  his  escape  and  reached 
Hadley  October  4th.  He  later  on  became  a  sergeant  of  the 
County  Militia  and  was  elected  as  one  of  the  early  town 
officers  of  Deerfield. 

Benoni  Stebbins  married  Hannah  Edwards,  widow  of 
Joseph  Edwards  and  a  daughter  of  Luke  Atkinson  and  his 
wife  Mary  Platt  of  New  Haven.  Their  son  Benjamin  Stebbins 
born  at  Deerfield  September  30,  1691,  who  was  a  survivor  of 
the  Deerfield  Massacre  was  our  direct  ancestor. 

For  a  great  many  years  the  village  of  Deerfield  constituted 
the  extreme  outpost  of  the  northwestern  frontier  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  contained  forty-one  houses  and  its  population 
was  approximately  270.  The  town  was  protected  by  an 
eight-foot  stockade  which  enclosed  the  central  portion  of  the 
town.  This  stockade  was  protected  by  blockhouses  at  the 
corners  but,  unfortunately,  covered  too  large  an  area  to  be 
easily  defended.  Inside  were  15  buildings  consisting  of  the 
meeting  house  and  the  houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
the  leader  of  whom  was  their  minister,  the  Rev.  John  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University.  Next  door  to  the 
Williams’  house  was  located  the  house  of  our  ancestor 
Benoni  Stebbins.  The  ground  on  which  it  stood  is  now 
marked  by  an  appropriate  monument  which  is  located  on 
what  is  now  the  front  lawn  of  the  main  administration 
building  of  Deerfield  Academy. 

The  Williams’  and  Stebbins’  houses  and  a  few  others  were 
constructed  with  a  layer  of  brick  between  the  inner  and 
outer  wooden  sheathings.  This  made  them  bullet-proof  and 
with  their  small  windows  and  projecting  second  stories  they 
were  adaptable  for  defence.  For  years  the  inhabitants  of 
Deerfield  had  frequently  been  alarmed  by  Indian  scalping 
parties  raiding  down  from  Canada  and  had  several  times 
beaten  off  attacks  one  of  which  had  been  expected  for  some 
weeks,  in  view  of  which  all  of  the  villagers  gathered  each 
night  and  were  quartered  among  those  whose  houses  were 
inside  the  palisades. 

The  Deerfield  Massacre  occurred  on  the  night  of  February 
29,  1704,  when  a  party  of  over  300  French  and  Indians,  the 
latter  consisting  of  Maquas  and  Hurons,  stole  into  the 
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stockade  over  the  tops  of  the  crusted  snow  drifts  and  attacked 
the  Garrison  several  hours  before  dawn.  Apparently  either 
the  sentries  were  asleep  or  the  inhabitants  believing  them¬ 
selves  safe  from  attack  in  such  extremely  cold  weather  kept 
no  watch  at  all.  The  first  of  the  houses  attacked  were  those 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  and  of  Ensign  John  Sheldon.  The 
Williams  family  were  taken  prisoners  and  several  of  their 
eight  children  were  killed  on  the  spot.  The  Sheldon  house 
was  defended  and  its  oaken  door,  studded  with  wrought  iron 
could  not  be  broken  down.  Finally,  however,  the  attackers 
hacked  a  hole  in  it  through  which  they  shot  Mrs.  Sheldon. 
They  later  gained  entrance  through  a  back  door  and  the  few 
surviving  members  of  the  family  escaped  by  jumping  from 
second  story  windows  and  making  their  way  through  the 
snow  with  many  others  of  the  fleeing  townsmen  to  Hatfield. 
The  house  was  set  on  fire  but  for  some  reason  it  burned  out 
before  doing  any  great  amount  of  damage.  There  is  an  en¬ 
graving  of  this  old  house  in  a  book  entitled  “Indian  Wars” 
by  Hoyt  published  in  1824.  When  the  house  was  torn  down 
in  1849  the  old  front  door  was  presented  to  the  Deerfield 
Memorial  Hall  where  it  is  displayed  with  all  its  bullet 
marks,  hatch et  scars  and  with  the  hole  cut  near  the  middle 
through  which  Mrs.  Sheldon  was  shot. 

The  inmates  of  the  Stebbins  house  were  aroused  in  sufficient 
time  to  protect  themselves  and  put  up  a  remarkable  battle 
lasting  over  three  hours  against  practically  the  entire  attack¬ 
ing  forces.  The  Stebbins  house  and  the  partially  destroyed 
Sheldon  house  were  the  only  two  left  standing  inside  the 
stockade  where  practically  all  the  fighting  took  place,  a 
number  of  houses  outside  the  stockade  thereby  escaping 
destruction.  One  or  two  of  the  latter  are  still  standing. 

The  defenders  of  the  Stebbins  house  consisted  of  Benoni 
Stebbins,  David  Hoyt,  Joseph  Catlin  and  their  wives,  his 
friend  Benjamin  Church,  an  old  Indian  fighter,  and  three 
other  men  and  members  of  the  Stebbins  family,  among  whom 
was  Elizabeth  Stebbins’  grandfather,  Benjamin,  who  at  that 
time  was  a  boy  of  12.  Although  Benoni  Stebbins  was  killed 
and  several  of  the  defenders  were  wounded  in  the  fighting, 
the  house  was  successfully  held  until  help  arrived  from 
Hatfield  and  Hadley,  notwithstanding  a  siege  which  lasted 
many  hours,  during  which  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
French  and  a  high  Maqua  chief  were  killed.  (Chapter  4  of 
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Volume  I  of  Francis  Parkman’s  “.Half  a  Century  of  Conflict  ” 
describes  the  fight  at  the  Stebbins’  house). 

As  mentioned  above,  Benoni  Stebbins’  son,  Benjamin,  who 
with  his  mother  survived  the  Deerfield  Massacre,  married  on 
August  14,  1718,  Sarah  Mead,  daughter  of  Joseph  Mead  of 
Greenwich,  Connecticut  and  went  with  her  to  live  at  Ridge¬ 
field,  Connecticut.  Benjamin  Stebbins  and  his  wife  Sarah 
Mead  were  the  parents  of  our  ancestor  Benjamin  Stebbins,  Jr. 
born  at  Ridgefield  September  3,  1721.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Olmsted,  born  at  Ridgefield  February  3,  1727,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Olmsted  and  his  wife  Hannah  Ketchum.  Their 
daughter  Elizabeth  Stebbins,  born  at  Ridgefield  August  10, 
1746,  married  Josiah  Keeler  born  June  22,  1741,  son  of  Isaac 
Keeler  and  his  wife  Mary  Whitney. 

Elizabeth  Stebbins  Keeler  was  present  with  her  grand¬ 
father,  Benjamin  Stebbins,  during  the  battle  of  Ridgefield 
in  which  a  Stebbins  house  again  played  a  part  as  it  stood  on 
high  ground  at  the  head  of  the  main  street  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village  and  was  barricaded  to  form  part  of  the  American 
battle  line.  As  her  grandfather  was  too  old  and  feeble  to  be 
moved  from  the  house,  his  granddaughter  stayed  with  him 
throughout  the  battle  during  which,  as  mentioned  in  another 
place,  General  Arnold’s  horse  was  shot  from  under  him  in 
the  front  yard. 

The  Stebbins  were  a  divided  family  during  the  Revolution 
as  there  were  members  serving  with  both  the  American  and 
British  forces. 

Elizabeth  Stebbins  and  her  husband  Josiah  Keeler  were  the 
parents  of  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  born  at  Ridgefield  February  16, 
1786,  who  married  Betsy  Bradley  daughter  of  Colonel  Phillip 
Burr  Bradley  of  Ridgefield.  Their  daughter  Mary  Keeler, 
born  at  Galway,  New  York  December  9,  1812,  married  at 
Rush,  New  York,  December  20,  1838,  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  son  of 
Matthew  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Wakeley. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Keeler  were  the  parents 
of  Rufus  K.  Dryer  born  August  17,  1846. 

ATKINSON 

The  first  American  ancestor  was  probably  Luke  Atkinson 
who  came  from  England  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  New  Haven  where  he  signed  the  Fundamental  Compact 


Monument  Marking  the  Location  of 
Benoni  Stebbins  House 
Deerfield,  Massachusetts 


The  Keeler  Tavern,  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 

British  canon  balls  are  still  imbedded  in  the  walls 


The  Stebbins  House,  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 

Built  in  1727,  torn  down  in  1892 
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of  the  Settlers  in  1639.  He  married  May  1,  1631,  Mary  Platt, 
born  at  New  Haven,  1633,  daughter  of  Richard  Platt  and  his 
wife  Mary  ?  .  The  names  and  birth  dates  of  their  children 

were  as  follows: 

Mary,  born  1652 

Hannah,  our  ancestor,  born  1653 

Sarah,  born  1655 

In  1656  or  1657  he  left  New  Haven  for  parts  unknown, 
possibly  may  have  settled  at  Middletown. 

His  daughter  Hannah  Atkinson,  our  ancestor,  was  married 
first  to  Joseph  Edwards,  son  of  Alexander  Edwards  of 
Northampton.  Her  first  husband  died  in  September,  1690,  and 
she  married  second  our  direct  ancestor  Benoni  Stebbins  March 
2,  1691.  After  their  marriage  they  lived  at  Deerfield  where 
they  seem  to  have  been  people  of  some  importance.  Benoni 
Stebbins,  who  was  a  sergeant  of  Militia,  was  killed  during 
the  Deerfield  Massacre  February  28,  1704,  but  his  wife 
Hannah  and  children  survived. 

The  widow  Hannah  Stebbins  was  married  for  a  third  time 
February  16,  1709,  to  Thomas  French  of  Northfield.  She  lived 
until  September  7,  1735. 

Our  ancestor  was  Benjamin  Stebbins  born  at  Deerfield 
September  30,  1691,  the  oldest  child  of  Benoni  Stebbins  and 
his  wife  Hannah.  As  a  boy  of  12  he  was  present  with  his 
family  during  the  fight  at  the  Stebbins  House.  On  August  14, 
1718,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Mead,  born  1695,  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  Mead,  Jr.  of  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Benjamin  Stebbins  and  his  wife  Sarah  Mead  lived  at 
Ridgefield  where  their  son  Benjamin  Stebbins,  Jr.  was  born 
September  3,  1721.  He  married  Elizabeth  Olmsted,  born 
February  3,  1727,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Olmsted  and  his  wife 
Hannah  Ketchum. 

Benjamin  Stebbins,  Jr.  and  his  wife  continued  to  live  at 
Ridgefield  where  their  daughter  Elizabeth  Stebbins  was  born 
August  10,  1746.  The  date  of  her  marriage  to  Josiah  Keeler, 
son  of  Isaac  Keeler  and  his  wife  Mary  Whitney  is  not  known. 

Their  son,  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  married  Betsy  Bradley,  born 
February  12,  1775,  daughter  of  Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley 
and  his  wife  Ruth  Smith,  and  went,  soon  after  their  marriage 
to  live  at  Galway,  Saratoga  County,  New  York  where  their 
daughter  Mary  Keeler  was  born  December  9,  1812.  On  De- 
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cember  20,  1838,  Mary  Keeler  was  married  at  Rush,  N.  Y. 
to  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer,  son  of  Matthew  Dryer  and  his  wife 
Mary  Wakeley  of  Brighton. 

The  youngest  child  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary 
Keeler  was  Rufus  K.  Dryer  born  at  Gorham,  New  York, 
August  17,  1846. 

MEAD 

(See  History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Mead  Family  by 
Spencer  B.  Mead,  LL.B.,  1901.) 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  this  family  was  William 
Mead  born  in  County  Kent,  England  about  1600.  He  prob¬ 
ably  sailed  for  America  from  Lydd  in  April,  1633,  in  the  ship 
Elizabeth,  Captain  Stagg,  bound  for  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  He  settled  first  at  Weathersfield,  Connecticut,  moving 
from  there  to  Milford,  Connecticut  in  1641  where  he  died  in 
1663.  His  wife,  whose  name  is  not  known,  died  September 
19,  1657.  Their  children  were,  Joseph,  our  ancestor,  born  in 
England  in  1630,  Martha  and  John. 

Joseph  Mead,  our  ancestor,  is  mentioned  in  Records  of  the 
New  Haven  Colony,  Volume  2,  Page  134,  under  date  of  the 
25th  of  the  3rd  month  of  1657  in  which  a  brief  mention  is 
made  of  Joseph  Mead  of  Milford  as  giving  testimony  under 
oath  in  connection  with  a  dispute  over  some  neighbor’s 
cattle. 

The  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register 
states  that  Joseph  Mead,  born  1630,  of  Milford  sold  his 
house  and  land  to  John  and  Daniel  Weed  about  1660  and 
removed  to  Greenwich.  On  October  9,  1662,  he  was  made  a 
free  man.  He  was  elected  to  represent  the  town  of  Greenwich 
in  the  Connecticut  Legislature  from  1669  to  1671.  In  1670 
he,  together  with  John  Reynolds  and  Eliphalet  Jones  were 
named  in  the  will  of  William  Grimes  by  whom  they  were 
empowered  to  dispose,  after  his  death,  of  his  land  holdings 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  town. 

The  Greenwich  tax  rolls  for  the  year  1705  lists  Joseph 
Mead  a  tanner  at  £45  and  Joseph  Mead,  Jr.  at  £25.  Joseph 
Mead,  Jr.  married  Sarah  ?  . 

Their  daughter  Sarah  Mead,  born  1695  was  married  August 
14,  1718,  at  Ridgefield  to  Benjamin  Stebbins,  son  of  Benoni 
Stebbins  and  Hannah  Edwards  of  Deerfield.  As  a  boy  Ben¬ 
jamin  Stebbins  had  survived  the  Deerfield  Massacre  in  which 
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his  father  had  been  killed.  Both  he  and  his  wife  Sarah  Mead 
are  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Titicus  in  the  town  of  Ridgefield. 

Their  son  Benjamin  Stebbins,  Jr.  born  at  Ridgefield  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1721,  married  Elizabeth  Olmsted  born  February  3, 
1727,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Olmsted  and  his  wife  Hannah 
Ketchum.  Benjamin  Stebbins,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Olmsted  lived  at  Ridgefield  where  their  daughter  Elizabeth 
Stebbins  was  born  August  10,  1746. 

She  married  Josiah  Keeler,  born  June  22,  1741,  a  miller  of 
Ridgefield  and  their  son  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  who  was  born  at 
Ridgefield  February  16,  1768,  married  Betsy  Bradley,  born 
February  12,  1773,  third  daughter  of  Colonel  Phillip  Burr 
Bradley.  After  their  marriage,  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  Betsy 
Bradley  moved  to  Galway,  Saratoga  County,  New  York 
where  their  children  Ira,  Phillip,  Rufus  and  Mary  were  born, 
the  latter  on  December  9,  1812. 

Mary  Keeler  was  married  December  20,  1838,  to  Dr.  Cyrus 
Dryer.  Their  youngest  child,  born  at  Gorham,  New  York 
August  17,  1846,  was  Rufus  Keeler  Dryer. 

OLMSTED 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  the  Olmsted  family  was 
Captain  Richard  Olmsted,  Jr.  who  was  born  at  Fairstead, 
Essex  County,  England  February  20,  1612,  and  was  brought 
to  America  in  1623  by  his  uncle  James  Olmsted  aboard  the 
ship  Lion. 

Captain  Richard  Olmsted,  Jr.  was  a  son  of  Richard  Olmsted 
born  March  22,  1379,  at  Great  Leighs,  Essex  County,  Eng¬ 
land  and  his  wife  Frances  Slaney  of  London.  Richard  Olm¬ 
sted,  Sr.’s  parents  were  James  Olmsted,  born  1330,  died  No¬ 
vember  30,  1595,  at  Great  Leighs,  Essex  County,  and  his 
wife  Jane  Bristow  whom  he  married  August  12,  1570.  His 
father,  in  turn,  was  Thomas  Olmsted  born  1521  a  grandson 
of  John  Olmsted  born  about  1470  and  his  wife  Alice  Hankley. 

Captain  Richard  Olmsted,  Jr.  settled  first  with  his  uncle  in 
Cambridge,  but  in  1636  moved  to  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Pequot  War  for  which  service  he  received 
a  grant  of  land  near  Hartford.  In  1650  he  moved  to  Norwalk, 
Connecticut  where  in  May,  1653,  he  was  appointed  Sergeant 
of  the  Norwalk  Trained  Band  of  which  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  in  May,  1659,  and  Captain  in  October,  1680.  In 
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1669  he  received  a  colonial  grant  of  60  acres  of  land  for  his 
services  in  the  Pequot  War.  He  was  a  deputy  from  Norwalk, 
Connecticut  to  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in  1653  to  1669. 
He  married  first  ?  .  He  married  second  the  widow  of 

Thomas  Smith.  He  died  at  Norwalk  in  1686. 

His  son  Lieutenant  John  Olmstead  was  born  at  Hartford 
December  30,  1649.  In  May,  1691,  he  was  appointed  Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  the  Norwalk  Trained  Band.  He  died  December  5,  1704. 
On  July  17,  1673,  he  married  Mary  Benedict  of  Norwalk, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Benedict,  born  1617,  who  came  to 
America  with  his  wife  Mary  Bridgum  in  1638  from  Notting¬ 
ham,  England.  He  was  a  magistrate,  served  a  number  of 
terms  as  Selectman  and  in  1684  was  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  plan  Danbury,  Connecticut. 

Their  son,  Daniel  Olmstead,  born  1682  who  was  one  of  the 
first  proprietors  of  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  married  on  May 
9,  1711,  Hannah  Ketchum,  born  about  1693,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Ketchum  of  Stratford  and  Norwalk  and  his  wife 
Mary  Lindel. 

Their  daughter  Elizabeth  Olmsted  born  at  Ridgefield, 
February  3, 1727,  married  Benjamin  Stebbins,  Jr.  born  Ridge¬ 
field  September  13,  1721. 

Their  daughter  Elizabeth  Stebbins  born  Ridgefield  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1746,  married  Josiah  Keeler  of  Ridgefield,  born 
June  22,  1741,  who  was  the  miller  at  Mamansco.  Their  son 
was  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  who  married  Betsy  Bradley. 

Their  daughter  Mary  Keeler  was  the  mother  of  Rufus  K. 
Dryer. 

BENEDICT 

The  first  American  ancestor  was  Thomas  Benedict  who  was 
born  1617  in  Nottingham,  England  the  son  of  William 
Benedict  of  that  place.  He  came  to  America  in  1638  settling 
first  at  Southold,  Long  Island,  where  he  married  Mary 
Bridgum.  He  was  a  man  of  some  note  in  the  community 
being  an  officer  of  the  Militia,  a  magistrate  at  Jamaica,  Long 
Island  in  1663,  also  a  commissioner  and  a  deputy.  He  served 
17  terms  as  selectman.  In  1665  he  movd  from  Southhold, 
Long  Island  to  Norwalk,  Connecticut  and  in  1684  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  committee  to  plan  Danbury,  Connecticut. 

His  daughter,  Mary  Benedict  was  born,  probably,  at 
Southhold  about  1653  or  1654.  She  married  at  Norwalk 
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July  17,  1673,  Lieutenant  John  Olmsted  born  December,  1649, 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  a  son  of  Captain  Richard  Olmsted, 
Jr.,  first  of  that  name  in  America  who  had  come  from  Fon- 
stead,  Essex,  England. 

Lieutenant  John  Olmsted  and  Mary  Benedict’s  son  Daniel, 
born  1682  was  our  direct  ancestor.  He  married  May  9,  1711, 
Hannah  Ketchum  daughter  of  Joseph  Ketchum  and  Mercy 
Lindall.  He  was  one  of  the  first  proprietors  of  Ridgefield 
where  their  daughter  Elizabeth  Olmsted  was  born  February 
3, 1727.  She  married  Benjamin  Stebbins,  Jr.  and  their  daughter 
Elizabeth  Stebbins  born  at  Ridgefield  August  10, 1746,  married 
Josiah  Keeler,  father  of  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  grandfather  of 
Mary  Keeler  mother  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 

KETCHUM 

According  to  Savage,  Volume  3,  page  14,  the  first  American 
ancestor  of  this  family  was  Edward  Ketchum  who  came  from 
England  and  settled  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts  in  1635.  He 
died  on  February  16,  1677. 

Edward  Ketchum  had  a  son  named  John  born  in  1648  who 
also  lived  in  Ipswich  and  who  I  think  married  Bethiah 
Richardson,  daughter  of  Edward  Richardson. 

Joseph  Ketchum  was  undoubtedly  a  son  of  John  and 
grandson  of  Edward.  Joseph  settled  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut 
in  1672.  He  married  on  April  3,  1679,  Mercy  Lindall  born 
December  18,  1658,  daughter  of  Deacon  Henry  Lindall  of 
New  Haven. 

Joseph  Ketchum  and  his  wife  Mercy  Lindall  lived  at  Strat¬ 
ford  where  their  daughter  Hannah  Ketchum  was  born  about 
1683.  She  was  married  May  9,  1711,  to  Daniel  Olmsted  one 
of  the  first  proprietors  of  Ridgefield  who  was  born  in  1682 
a  son  of  Lieutenant  John  Olmsted  and  his  wife  Mary  Benedict. 

Daniel  Olmsted  and  his  wife  Hannah  Ketchum  lived  at 
Ridgefield  where  their  daughter  Elizabeth  Olmsted  was  born 
February  3,  1727.  The  date  of  her  marriage  to  Benjamin 
Stebbins,  Jr.  is  not  known.  He  was  born  at  Ridgefield,  Con¬ 
necticut  September  3,  1721,  a  son  of  Benjamin  Stebbins  and 
his  wife  Sarah  Mead  and  a  grandson  of  Benoni  Stebbins  and 
Hannah  Edwards  of  Deerfield. 

Elizabeth  Stebbins,  born  at  Ridgefield,  Connecticut  August 
10,  1746,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Stebbins,  Jr.  and  Elizabeth 
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Olmsted  was  married  at  Ridgefield,  date  unknown,  to  Josiah 
Keeler,  son  of  Isaac  Keeler  and  Mary  Whitney. 

Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  born  at  Ridgefield  February  16,  1768  a 
son  of  Josiah  Keeler  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Stebbins  married 
Betsy  Bradley  daughter  of  Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley  and 
his  wife  Ruth  Smith  of  Ridgefield. 

Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Betsy  Bradley  were  the 
parents  of  Mary  Keeler  born  at  Galway,  New  York  December 
19,  1812.  Mary  Keeler’s  husband  was  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 

LINDALL 

The  records  contain  very  little  in  regard  to  this  family. 
The  first  American  ancestor,  in  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  was 
Deacon  Henry  Lindall  who  came  to  America  from  England 
presumably  in  the  1630’s.  He  settled  at  New  Haven  where 
he  was  deacon  of  the  church  and  where  he  died  in  1660.  The 
name  of  his  wife  is  not  known  but  the  New  Haven  baptismal 
records  of  his  children  are  quite  complete.  They  are  as 
follows:  Mary,  born  July  19,  1646,  married  John  Hoyt  of 
Norwalk,  Sarah  born  October  29,  1648,  Hannah  born  Janu¬ 
ary  12,  1630,  Rebecca,  born  October  20,  1652,  who  married 
John  Fitch  of  Norwalk,  Grace  born  April  5,  1656,  Mercy,  our 
ancestor,  born  December  18,  1658,  who  was  married  April  3, 
1679,  to  Joseph  Ketchum  of  Norwalk. 

Their  daughter  Hannah  Ketchum  born  about  1683  was 
married  on  May  9, 1711,  to  Daniel  Olmsted,  born  1682  a  son 
of  Lieutenant  John  Olmsted  and  his  wife  Mary  Benedict. 

Daniel  Olmsted  and  his  wife  Hannah  Ketchum  moved  from 
Norwalk  to  Ridgefield  where  he  was  one  of  the  first  proprie¬ 
tors  and  where  their  daughter  Elizabeth  Olmsted  was  x>rn 
February  3,  1727.  She  married  Benjamin  Stebbins,  Jr.,  born 
September  3,  1721,  at  Ridgefield  a  son  of  Benjamin  Stebbins 
and  his  wife  Sarah  Mead,  the  former  was  a  son  of  Benoni 
Stebbins  and  his  wife  Hannah  Edwards  of  Deerfield,  and  the 
latter  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Mead,  Jr.  of  Greenwich,  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

Benjamin  Stebbins,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Olmsted 
lived  at  Ridgefield  where  their  daughter  Elizabeth  Stebbins 
was  born  August  10,  1746.  She  married  Josiah  Keeler,  born 
June  22,  1741,  a  miller  of  Ridgefield,  Connecticut  and  their 
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son,  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Betsy  Bradley,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley,  were  the  parents  of  Mary 
Keeler,  the  mother  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 

KEELER 

(See  Rockwell  and  Keeler  Genealogy”  by  James  Boughton) 

The  name  Keeler  is  common  in  the  north  and  east  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  believed  to  be  Scandinavian  in  origin.  (Keel  of  a 
ship.) 

Ralph  Keeler  was  the  first  American  ancestor,  born  in 
England  in  1613  and  was  one  of  the  early  Puritan  settlers  of 
Hartford  about  1638.  In  1651  he  became  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  He  is  mentioned  in  that 
year  in  the  list  of  those  to  whom  grants  of  land  were  made 
by  the  town  authorities,  and  is  listed  in  1655  as  being  worth 
£150.  The  name  of  his  first  wife  is  not  known.  In  1652  he 
married  Sarah  Whelpley,  widow  of  Henry  Whelpley.  Their 
son,  Samuel  Keeler  who  was  born  at  Norwalk  in  1656  and 
died  May  19,  1713,  served  in  all  the  early  Indian  wars,  in¬ 
cluding  the  “Great  Swamp  Fight”  of  King  Phillip’s  War, 
which  occurred  December  19,  1675,  for  which  he  received  a 
land  bounty.  He  married  Sarah  St.  John  (or  Sention)  daughter 
of  Mark  St.  John  of  Norwalk.  (See  “Descendants  of  Matthias 
St.  John  .  .  .  Etc.”  by  Alexander,  Pages  17,  18,  21  and  24). 
In  their  latter  years  they  settled  at  Ridgefield,  Connecticut. 
Their  son,  Joseph  Keeler,  born  Norwalk  1638,  died  Ridge¬ 
field,  November  29,  1757,  was  justice  of  the  peace,  surveyor 
and  miller.  He  married  Elizabeth  Whitney,  born  in  Norwalk 
1684,  died  March  17,  1763,  daughter  of  John  Whitney  born 
Southold,  Long  Island  1644  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Smith, 
and  granddaughter  of  Henry  Whitney  of  Southold,  the 
founder  of  the  Whitney  family  in  America.  Their  son,  Isaac 
Keeler,  born  Ridgefield  1715  married  in  1738  his  first 
cousin,  Mary  Whitney,  daughter  of  Nathan  Whitney  and 
Sarah  Platt.  Their  son,  Josiah,  born  Ridgefield  June  22,  1741, 
died  January,  1777,  was  a  miller  as  was  his  father,  Isaac, 
and  also  his  grandfather.  He  married  Elizabeth  Stebbins 
born  at  Ridgefield,  August  10,  1746,  died  October  26,  1799. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Stebbins,  Jr.  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Olmsted  of  Ridgefield.  Their  son,  Josiah  Keeler, 
Jr.,  born  February  16,  1768,  at  Ridgefield  died  in  1822  at 
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Galway,  New  York  where  he  was  a  well-to-do  farmer.  He 
married  Betsy  Bradley,  daughter  of  Colonel  Phillip  Burr 
Bradley.  She  was  born  at  Ridgefield  February  12,  1775,  and 
died  at  Rochester,  New  York  June  18,  1859-  Their  children 
were: 

Philo,  buried  at  Galway. 

Ira  B.,  went  west  in  the  early  days  and  located  at  Scottsville  near  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Phillip,  born  at  Galway,  1803,  died  June  21,  1844  at  Rush,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  was  a  tanner  and  where  he  is  buried. 

Rufus,  born  at  Galway,  1808,  died  in  Rochester  January  20,  1875-  He 
married  Phebe  Valleau  of  LeRoy  October  15,  1833- 
Mary,  born  December  9,  1812,  died  April  19,  1875.  On  December  20,  1838 
she  married  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer. 

The  year  in  which  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife,  Betsy, 
settled  at  Galway  is  not  known,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  in 
the  1790’s  because  according  to  the  “History  of  Saratoga 
County”  it  is  stated  that  Philo  and  Burr  Dauchy  settled  at 
Galway  in  1795,  and  Nathaniel  Keeler  in  1799-  All  of  the 
above  were  relatives  and  came  from  Ridgefield,  the  two 
former  were  later  appointed  executors  of  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.’s 
estate. 

As  mentioned  before,  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  died  in  Galway, 
New  York  in  1822  and  he,  together  with  his  oldest  son, 
Philo,  are  buried  there.  It  is  not  known  in  what  year  his 
widow  brought  her  family  west  and  settled  in  Rush,  but  it 
must  have  been  sometime  between  1823  and  1828  because  in 
the  latter  year  the  following  purchases  are  of  record : 

“June  7,  1828  PHILLIP  KEELER  of  Rush  bought  for  $1,000.00  from 
Martin  and  Mary  Goodrich 

“Beginning  south  side  of  Honeoye  Creek  at  the  crossing  of  the  Rochester 
Road  near  John  Webster’s  Mills,  running  thence  southerly  along  said  road 
2  2/10th  perches  to  a  post;  thence  westward  along  lands  owned  by  John 
Webster  12  2/10th  perches  to  a  post  on  east  line  of  Alfred  Brain-Creek; 
thence  along  the  creek  to  place  of  beginning.  Contained  128  rods  of 
ground.’’ 

“September  9,  1836  PHILLIP  KEELER  of  Rush  bought  for  $1,380.00 
from  Ira  and  Devenia  Webster.  Beginning  in  west  line  of  Post  Road  from 
Webster’s  Mills  to  Rochester  on  north  side  of  Honeoye  Creek  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  a  piece  of  land  heretofore  deeded  by  John  Webster  to 
Christian  Hough;  thence  northerly  in  a  parallel  line  to  west  line  of  said 
road  9  rods;  thence  easterly  at  right  angles  with  last  mentioned  line  16 


Betsey  Bradley  Keeler 

1775-1859 

With  her  is  her  grandson  Bradley  Keeler,  youngest  son  of  Rufus  Keeler 


Rufus  Keeler 

1808-1875 
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rods  to  west  line  of  said  road;  thence  northerly  on  line  of  said  road  9  rods 
to  place  of  beginning.  Contains  144  rods.” 

‘‘In  center  of  East  Rush  on  west  side  of  street  both  banks  of  creek.” 

Phillip  lived  at  Rush  where  he  had  a  tanning  business  and 
where  he  died  June  21,  1844. 

Rufus  apparently  came  to  Rochester  soon  after  the  family 
settled  at  Rush.  In  Rochester  he  started  in  the  tanning  busi¬ 
ness  in  which,  as  well  as  in  realestate  investments,  he  was 
very  successful.  The  following  is  from  “History  of  Rochester 
and  Post  Express”  Page  146. 

‘‘Rufus  Keeler  was  one  of  the  early  residents  of  Rochester  who  won  a 
position  in  the  city  that  will  long  perpetuate  his  name.  He  was  a  native 
of  Galway,  Saratoga  County,  New  York  where  he  was  born  March  7, 
1808.  His  parents  were  of  English  descent  and  his  early  education  was 
obtained  at  Ballston.  After  leaving  school  he  worked  on  his  father’s 
farm  until  1828  in  which  year  he  came  to  Rochester.  He  first  engaged  in 
the  leather  business  in  North  Water  Street  where  he  was  successful.  He 
next  opened  a  bank  in  the  Minerva  Block,  on  the  south-east  corner  of 
East  Main  and  South  St.  Paul  Streets.  He  also  carried  on  transactions  in 
realestate  in  the  Metropolitan  Block,  which  stood  on  the  South-west 
corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Main  Streets,  where  his  heirs  in  1894  erected  to  his 
memory  the  twelve-story  steel  and  terracotta  building  occupied  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  now  known  as  the  ‘‘Commerce  Building.”  Mr. 
Keeler  was  a  Democrat  of  the  old  school  and  in  1857  was  Mayor  of  the 
city.  Previous  to  his  election  his  popularity  was  demonstrated  by  his 
election  as  foreman  of  Fire  Engine  Company  #2,  an  honor  which  in  early 
times  was  conferred  only  upon  liberal  and  public  spirited  citizens.  He 
was  a  member  of  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  Societies  and  a  Trustee  of  the 
Rochester  Savings  Bank.  He  married  October  15, 1833,  Miss  Phebe  Valleau 
of  LeRoy  and  died  January  20,  1875  at  his  residence  114  South  St.  Paul 
Street.” 

I  have  been  told  that  he  occasionally  came  to  the  financial 
assistance  of  most  of  the  members  of  his  family,  including 
his  sister  Mary,  and  that  he  supplied  a  large  part  of  the 
capital  for  William  S.  Kimball,  his  daughter  Marian’s  hus¬ 
band,  to  enable  him  to  establish  the  Kimball  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany,  which  after  a  very  successful  history  was  merged  with 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  at  which  time  Mr.  Kimball 
also  became  Vice-President  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  children  of  Rufus  Keeler  and  his  wife  Phebe  Valleau 
were,  Marian,  Theodore  and  Bradley. 

Marian  Keeler  married  William  S.  Kimball  who  had  come  to  Rochester 

about  1858  and  who  was  at  one  time  bookkeeper  for  James  Cunningham 
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Son  &  Company  and  to  whose  position  Rufus  K.  Dryer  was  advanced 
when  Mr.  Kimball  left  the  employ  of  the  Cunningham  Company  to 
enter  the  tobacco  business  in  1863. 

William  S.  Kimball  was  born  at  Boscowen,  New  Hampshire  and  was 
educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  He  and  his  wife  Marian  Keeler 
had  one  child,  Harold  Chandler  Kimball.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  Mr.  Kimball  married  Laura  Page  Mitchell  and  by  his  second 
marriage  had  one  child,  Cecilia  Kimball  (Mrs.  George  C.  Gordon  of 
Rochester). 

Harold  Chandler  Kimball  married  Martha  W.  Pond,  daughter  of 
Charles  F.  Pond  and  his  wife  Mary  Elizabeth  Porter  of  Rochester. 
They  had  two  children : 

Harold  Chandler  Kimball,  Jr.,  born  February  22,  1891,  who, 
after  his  graduation  from  Harvard  University  married  Irene 
Agnew  of  New  York  in  1914.  In  1913  he  enlisted  in  the  Can¬ 
adian  Army  and  while  serving  with  the  24th  Canadian  Infantry 
was  killed,  April  7,  1917,  at  the  battle  of  Vimy  Ridge. 
Charles  Pond  Kimball,  born  March  18,  1897,  also  graduated  from 
Harvard  University.  He  married  first,  Honor  Case  and  second, 
Anne  Wilson  of  Thornthwaite,  Cumberland  County,  England. 
They  now  live  at  Nantucket,  Massachusetts. 

Theodore  Keeler  married  Ruby  ?  by  which  marriage  he  had  two  chil¬ 
dren: 

Pearl,  who  after  a  career  on  the  stage  married  an  actor  named  Homer 
Mason.  She  and  her  husband  continued  in  vaudeville  for  many 
years. 

Natalie  married  a  man  named  Frank  Crouch.  When  last  heard  of  they 
were  living  in  Utica. 

Bradley  Keeler,  after  leaving  Rochester,  lived  most  of  his  life  in  California. 
He  was  a  great  musician.  His  only  child,  Rufus  Bradley  Keeler,  when 
last  heard  of,  was  living  at  Lincoln,  California.  A  letter  to  him  brought 
no  reply. 

Mary,  youngest  child  of  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife 
Betsy  Bradley  was  born  at  Galway,  New  York  December  9, 
1812,  and  died  at  Rochester,  New  York  April  19,  1875.  She 
came  to  Rush,  New  York  with  her  family  in  the  early  1820’s 
and  while  living  there  met  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer,  son  of  Matthew 
Dryer  and  Mary  Wakeley,  who  after  studying  under  Dr. 
Edward  Mott  Moore,  had  just  received  his  certificate  to 
practise  medicine  and  had  also  located  at  Rush.  On  December 
20,  1838,  Dr.  Dryer  and  Mary  Keeler  were  married. 

After  practising  for  a  time  at  Rush  and  in  Brighton,  Dr. 
Dryer  and  his  wife  moved  to  Reeds  Corners  in  the  town  of 
Gorham  east  of  Canandaigua  Lake  where  their  fourth  and 
youngest  child,  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  was  born  August  17,  1846. 
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(See  St.  John  Genealogy) 

Matthias  St.  John  (Sension,  Sention)  was  the  first  of  this 
name  in  America.  He  came  from  England  where  he  was  born 
in  1603.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
in  1631  where  he  was  made  a  free  man  on  September  3,  1634. 
He  received  a  grant  of  twenty  acres  in  Dorchester  June  14, 
1635-  In  1640  he  moved  to  Windsor,  Connecticut.  He  did  not 
stay  long  at  this  place,  and  on  leaving  sold  his  house  and 
lot  to  Walter  Gaylord,  grandfather  of  Ensign  William 
Gaylord  (maternal  grandfather  of  Ruth  Smith  who  married 
Phillip  Bradley).  After  leaving  Windsor,  Matthias  St.  John 
moved  to  Weathersfield,  Connecticut  and  in  1654  took  up 
his  permanent  residence  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut  where  he 
lived  until  his  death  in  November,  1669. 

Captain  Richard  Olmsted  (see  Olmsted)  and  two  other 
selectmen  inventoried  his  estate  at  the  time  of  his  death  at 
£300.  Another  ancestor,  Ralph  R.  Keeler  of  Norwalk,  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  of  his  will. 

His  children  were  Matthias,  Jr.,  born  1630  died  1728; 
MARK,  our  ancestor,  born  1633  died  August  12,  1693; 
Samuel,  born  1635  died  January  14,  1685;  and  a  daughter 
MERCY,  also  a  direct  ancestor,  who  married  Ephraim 
Lockwood. 

MARK  ST.  JOHN  married  about  1655  Elizabeth  Stanley, 
youngest  daughter  of  Timothy  Stanley  of  Hartford  (Savage, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  165).  He  was  a  deputy  for  Norwalk  in  1672, 
1676,  1678  and  1684.  He  died  at  Norwalk  August  12,  1693- 
The  witnesses  of  his  will  were  James  Olmsted  and  Joseph 
Ketchum.  (The  fomer  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Elizabeth  Olmsted,  mother  of  Elizabeth  Stebbins  who  was 
Mary  Keeler’s  paternal  grandmother.) 

Sarah  St.  John,  daughter  of  Mark  St.  John  and  Elizabeth 
Stanley,  was  born  at  Norwalk  January  18,  1659,  and  was 
married  on  March  10, 1681,  to  Samuel  Keeler  of  Norwalk  son 
of  the  immigrant  Ralph  R.  Keeler  and  his  wife  Sarah  Whelp- 
ley. 

Samuel  Keeler  took  part  in  King  Phillip’s  War  for  which 
he  received  a  land  grant  for  participating  in  the  Great  Swamp 
Fight  on  December  19,  1675-  He  and  his  wife  Sarah  St.  John 
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lived  at  Norwalk  where  their  son  Joseph  Keeler,  our  ancestor, 
was  born  in  1638.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Whitney  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Smith  of  Norwalk  and 
shortly  after  settled  in  Ridgefield  where  he  was  a  surveyor 
and  assisted  in  establishing  the  line  between  Norwalk  and 
Ridgefield.  He  was  also  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  miller. 

Isaac  Keeler,  born  1715  a  son  of  Joseph  Keeler  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  Whitney  married  his  cousin  Mary  Whitney, 
daughter  of  his  mother’s  brother  Nathan  Whitney  and  his 
wife  Sarah  Platt  of  Norwalk. 

Isaac  Keeler  and  his  wife  Mary  Whitney  were  the  parents 
of  Josiah  Keeler  born  at  Ridgefield  in  1741  who  married 
Elizabeth  Stebbins,  born  August  10,  1746,  daughter  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Stebbins,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Olmsted. 

Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  son  of  Josiah  Keeler  and  his  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth  Stebbins  was  born  at  Ridgefield  February  16, 1768,  and 
married  Betsy  Bradley  third  daughter  of  Colonel  Phillip 
Burr  Bradley  and  his  wife  Ruth  Smith  of  Ridgefield. 

Mary  Keeler,  youngest  child  of  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his 
wife  Betsy  Bradley  was  born  at  Galway,  New  York  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1812.  She  was  married  at  Rush,  New  York  on  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1838,  to  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  son  of  Matthew  Dryer  and 
his  wife  Mary  Wakeley  of  Brighton,  New  York. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Keeler  had  four  children 
of  whom  the  youngest  was  Rufus  K.  Dryer  born  August  17, 
1846. 

Mary  Keeler  was  connected  with  the  St.  John  family  by 
two  separate  lines  of  descent,  one  through  Mark  St.  John, 
the  other  through  Mercy  St.  John  Lockwood  (see  Lockwood 
Genealogy). 

Sergeant  Robert  Lockwood  came  to  America  in  1630  and 
settled  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  In  1646  he  moved  to 
Fairfield  where  he  was  Sergeant  of  the  Trained  Band  and  a 
prominent  man  in  the  colony.  His  wife  was  Suzannah  Nor¬ 
man,  daughter  of  Richard  Norman  of  Salem.  Their  son, 
Ephraim  Lockwood,  born  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts 
December  1,  1641,  married  at  Norwalk  June  8,  1665,  Mercy 
St.  John  daughter  of  Matthias  St.  John  the  immigrant.  Their 
daughter,  Sarah  Lockwood,  named  after  Sarah  St.  John 
married  John  Platt,  Jr.  born  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut  January 
1664,  son  of  Richard  Platt  of  Bovingdon,  Hertfordshire, 
England.  Their  daughter  Sarah  Platt  born  at  Norwalk  May 
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30,  1697,  married  Nathan  Whitney  of  Norwalk  son  of  John 
Whitney  of  Southold,  Long  Island,  and  their  daughter 
Mary  Whitney,  born  December  29, 1713,  at  Ridgefield  married 
her  cousin  Isaac  Keeler,  grandfather  of  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr. 

WHITNEY 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  this  branch  of  the  Whitney 
family  was  Henry  Whitney  who  came  from  England  to 
Southold,  Long  Island.  His  origin  is  unknown  as  various 
genealogical  authorities  state  that  the  ancestry  assigned  him 
in  the  splendid  genealogy  entitled  “The  Whitney  Family  of 
Connecticut  and  Its  Affiliations”  by  S.  Whitney  Phoenix 
which  is  said  to  be  the  most  exhaustive  and  expensive  work 
of  its  kind  ever  published  in  America,  has  been  proved  to 
be  incorrect.  All  that  can  be  definitely  stated  is  that  he  was  a 
miller  at  Southold,  Long  Island  prior  to  1649  and  that  on 
October  8th  of  that  year  he,  together  with  Edward  Treadwell 
and  Thomas  Benedict  (father  of  Mary  Benedict  who  married 
Lieutenant  John  Olmsted)  purchased  extensive  property  at 
Southold.  In  1658  he  moved  to  Huntington,  Long  Island. 
The  name  of  his  first  wife  is  not  known.  He  married  second 
Sarah  Ketchum,  widow  of  Edward  Ketchum  of  Stratford, 
Connecticut.  In  1662  Henry  Whitney  moved  from  Southold, 
to  Jamaica,  Long  Island  and  in  1665  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Norwalk,  Connecticut  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

Our  direct  ancestor  was  the  son  of  his  first  marriage,  John 
Whitney  born  at  Southold,  Long  Island  in  1644  and  who  on 
March  17, 1674,  married  Elizabeth  Smith  daughter  of  Richard 
Smith.  Their  daughter  Elizabeth  Whitney  born  at  Norwalk 
in  1684  married  Joseph  Keeler,  born  1683  a  son  of  Samuel 
Keeler  and  his  wife  Sarah  St.  John. 

Joseph  Keeler  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Whitney  settled  at 
Ridgefield  where  Joseph  Keeler  built  a  mill  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Mamansco. 

Their  son  Isaac  Keeler  born  at  Ridgefield  in  1715  and  who 
was  also  a  miller  was  our  ancestor.  He  married  in  1738  his 
first  cousin  Mary  Whitney  daughter  of  his  mother’s  brother 
Nathan  Whitney  and  his  wife  Sarah  Platt  of  Norwalk. 

Isaac  Keeler  and  his  wife  Mary  Whitney  were  the  parents 
of  Josiah  Keeler  born  at  Ridgefield  in  1741  who  married 
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Elizabeth  Stebbins,  born  August  10,  1746,  daughter  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Stebbins,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Olmsted. 

Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  son  of  Josiah  Keeler  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
qeth  Stebbins  was  born  at  Ridgefield  February  16,  1768,  and 
married  Betsy  Bradley  third  daughter  of  Colonel  Phillip 
Burr  Bradley  and  his  wife  Ruth  Smith  of  Ridgefield. 

Mary  Keeler,  youngest  child  of  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his 
wife  Betsy  Bradley,  was  born  at  Galway,  New  York  De¬ 
cember  9,  1812.  She  was  married  at  Rush,  New  York  on 
December  20, 1838,  to  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  son  of  Matthew  Dryer 
and  his  wife  Mary  Wakeley  of  Brighton,  New  York. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Keeler  had  four  chil¬ 
dren  of  whom  the  youngest  was  Rufus  K.  Dryer  born  August 
17,  1846. 


SMITH 
(Of  Norwalk) 

One  of  the  early  settlers  in  Norwalk  was  Richard  Smith, 
Sr.  who  died  there  in  1664.  Very  little  is  known  about  him 
individually  and  whether  he  was  connected  with  the  family 
of  Giles  Smith  or  with  that  of  our  other  ancestor,  John 
Smith,  I  do  not  know. 

Among  his  children  were  two  daughters  Joan  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  latter  our  direct  ancestor,  who  on  March  17,  1674, 
married  John  Whitney,  born  at  Southold,  Long  Island  in  1644, 
son  of  Henry  Whitney,  founder  of  this  branch  of  the  Whitney 
family  in  America. 

John  Whitney  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Smith  lived  at  Nor¬ 
walk  and  were  our  direct  ancestors  by  two  separate  lines  of 
descent.  From  them  we  are  descended  through  their  daughter 
Elizabeth  Whitney,  born  1684,  who  married  Joseph  Keeler, 
through  their  son  Isaac  Keeler,  their  grandson  Josiah  Keeler 
and  their  great-grandson  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.,  father  of  Mary 
Keeler  who  was  the  mother  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 

The  other  line  of  descent  is  through  one  of  their  younger 
children,  a  son  Nathan,  born  1696  who  married  Sarah  Platt 
daughter  of  John  Platt,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Sarah  Lockwood. 
Nathan  Whitney  and  Sarah  Platt  lived  at  Norwalk  and  the 
line  goes  down  through  their  daughter  Mary  Whitney  who 
married  her  first  cousin  Isaac  Keeler,  son  of  Joseph  Keeler 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Whitney,  on  down  through  their  son 
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Josiah  Keeler  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Stebbins  and  their  son 
Josiah,  Jr.  and  Betsy  Bradley,  the  parents  of  Mary  Keeler 
who  was  the  mother  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 

PLATT 

Richard  Platt,  the  American  Immigrant,  was  a  son  of 
Joseph  Platt  of  Bovingdon,  Hertfordshire,  England.  He  was 
born  September  28,  1603,  and  was  one  of  the  first  colonists  in 
New  Haven  from  whence  he  went  to  Milford  in  1639. 

His  wife  Mary  ?  died  January,  1675.  Their  son,  John 
Platt,  born  1636,  died  1705,  married  at  Milford,  Connecticut, 
June  6,  1660,  Hannah  Clark,  daughter  of  George  Clark 
founder  of  the  Clark  family  in  America. 

John  Platt  and  his  wife  moved  to  Norwalk,  for  which 
place  he  served  several  years  as  deputy  and  was  also  sergeant 
of  the  Trained  Band.  Their  son,  John  Platt,  Jr.  was  born  at 
Norwalk  in  June,  1664,  at  which  place  he  died  in  1736.  In 
May,  1695,  he  married  Sarah  Lockwood,  daughter  of  Ephraim 
Lockwood  and  his  wife  Mercy  St.  John.  She  was  born  at 
Norwalk  November  3,  1670.  Their  daughter  Sarah  Platt 
born  at  Norwalk  May  30,  1697,  married  Nathan  Whitney 
born  1696  at  Norwalk  a  son  of  John  Whitney  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Smith,  daughter  of  Richard  Smith. 

After  living  for  some  years  at  Norwalk,  Nathan  Whitney 
and  his  wife  Sarah  Platt  moved  to  Ridgefield  where  their 
daughter  Mary  Whitney  was  born  December  29,  1715* 

Mary  Whitney  in  1738  married  her  cousin  Isaac  Keeler  of 
Ridgefield  who  built  and  owned  the  grist  mill  at  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Mamansco.  He  was  a  son  of  Joseph  Keeler  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  Whitney  of  Norwalk. 

Isaac  Keeler  and  his  wife  Mary  Whitney  lived  at  Ridgefield 
where  their  son  Josiah  Keeler,  born  June  22,  1741,  married 
Elizabeth  Stebbins  daughter  of  Benjamin  Stebbins,  Jr.  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Olmsted. 

Their  son  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  born  February  16, 1768,  married 
Betsy  Bradley,  born  February  12,1775,  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Phillip  Burr  Bradley  and  his  wife  Ruth  Smith  of  Ridgefield. 

Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Betsy  Bradley  after  their 
marriage  moved  from  Ridgefield  to  Galway,  Saratoga  County, 
New  York  where  their  daughter  Mary  Keeler  was  born 
December  9,  1812.  She  was  married  at  Rush,  New  York 
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December  20, 1838,  to  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer,  fourth  son  of  Matthew 
Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Wakeley. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  Mary  Keeler  were  the  parents  of 
Rufus  K.  Dryer. 


A  second  connection  with  the  Platt  family  is  through  the 
Stebbins  line.  Richard  Platt  the  American  immigrant  also 
had  a  daughter  Mary,  an  elder  sister  of  our  ancestor  John. 
She  was  born  at  New  Haven  in  1633  and  was  married  on 
May  1,  1651,  to  Luke  Atkinson  about  whom  very  little  is 
known  but  who  presumably  came  from  England  and  who 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  Haven.  The  births  of 
three  children  are  recorded,  namely: 

Mary,  born  1652 

Hannah,  our  ancestor,  born  1653 

Sarah,  born  1655 

Hannah  Atkinson  first  married  Joseph  Edwards.  After  his 
death  in  1690  she  married  on  March  2,  1691,  our  ancestor 
Benoni  Stebbins. 

This  line  of  descent  comes  down  through  their  son  Benja¬ 
min  Stebbins  and  his  son  Benjamin,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Olmsted,  whose  daughter  Elizabeth  Stebbins  married  Josiah 
Keeler,  and  down  through  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife 
Betsy  Bradley  whose  daughter  Mary  Keeler  was  the  mother 
of  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 


The  Dryer  ancestry  is  connected  by  a  triple  line  of  descent 
with  the  Platt  family,  in  as  much  as  Rufus  K.  Dryer’s  paternal 
grandmother,  Mary  Wakeley,  was  a  granddaughter  on  her 
father’s  side,  of  Sarah  Northrup  wife  of  Abner  Wakeley  of 
Stratford,  Connecticut.  Sarah  Northrup  was  the  daughter  of 
Deacon  Benjamin  Northrup  of  Milford  and  Newtown  and 
his  wife  Sarah  Platt.  The  latter  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Platt,  born  April,  1649,  at  Milford,  and  his  wife  Mary 
Kellogg,  born  February,  1662,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Kellogg, 
first  American  ancestor  of  the  Kellogg  family.  Joseph  Platt 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Richard  Platt,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Milford  who  came  from  Bovingdon,  Hertfordshire,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  immigrant  Richard  Platt,  therefore,  was  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  Sarah  Platt  who  married  Nathan  Whitney  of 
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Ridgefield  and  who  was  a  daughter  of  John  Platt,  Jr.  and 
his  wife  Sarah  Lockwood;  and  he  was  the  grandfather  of  the 
Sarah  Platt  who  married  Deacon  Benjamin  Northrup  of 
Milford  and  who  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Platt  and  his  wife 
Mary  Kellogg;  and  he  was  also  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Benjamin  Stebbins. 

CLARK 

The  first  American  ancestor  was  George  Clark  of  Milford, 
Connecticut  usually  referred  to  as  “the  farmer.”  Very  little 
is  known  about  him  except  that  Savage,  Volume  I,  Page  393 
states  that  “he  settled  in  Milford,  Connecticut  in  1639” 
(having  lately  arrived  from  England).  The  name  of  his  wife 
is  not  known.  They  had  seven  children  consisting  of  one  son 
George  and  six  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Sarah,  married 
first  Reynold  Marvin  and  second  the  famous  Captain  Joseph 
Sill.  Hannah,  our  ancestor,  was  born  at  Milford  about  1640 
and  on  June  6,  1660,  was  married  to  John  Platt,  Sr.,  born 
1636,  son  of  Richard  Platt  the  immigrant  who  came  to 
America  from  Bovingdon,  Hertfordshire,  England  and  settled 
at  Milford.  The  names  of  the  other  daughters  of  George 
Clark  are  not  known. 

John  Platt,  Sr.  and  his  wife  Hannah  Clark  moved  from 
Milford  to  Norwalk  where  he  died  in  1705. 

Their  son  John  Platt,  Jr.  born  at  Norwalk  June,  1664,  was 
married  in  May,  1695  to  Sarah  Lockwood,  born  November  3, 
1670,  a  daughter  of  Ephraim  Lockwood  of  Norwalk  and  his 
wife  Mercy  St.  John  daughter  of  Matthias  St.  John. 

John  Platt,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Sarah  Lockwood  lived  at 
Norwalk  where  their  daughter  Sarah  Platt  was  born  May 
30,  1697.  She  married  Nathan  Whitney  born  about  1696  a  son 
of  John  Whitney  of  Southold,  Long  Island  and  Norwalk  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Smith,  daughter  of  Richard  Smith.  Nathan 
Whitney  and  his  wife  Sarah  Platt  moved  from  Norwalk  to 
Ridgefield  where  their  daughter  Mary  Whitney,  our  direct 
ancestor,  was  born  on  December  29,  1715- 

She  married  at  Ridgefield  in  1738  her  first  cousin,  Isaac 
Keeler  son  of  Josiah  Keeler  of  Ridgefield  and  his  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth  Whitney. 

Isaac  Keeler  and  his  first  wife  Mary  Whitney,  who  died  in 
1750,  were  the  parents  of  Josiah  Keeler  who  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Stebbins  born  at  Ridgefield  August  10,  1746,  a  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Stebbins,  Jr.  and  Elizabeth  Olmsted.  Josiah 
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Keeler  died  the  same  year  that  his  mill  which  had  been 
operated  by  three  generations  of  Keelers  was  burned  by  the 
British. 

His  son  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  born  at  Ridgefield  February  16, 
1768,  married  Betsy  Bradley  daughter  of  Colonel  Phillip  Burr 
Bradley  and  his  wife  Ruth  Smith  of  Ridgefield. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage  they  settled  at  Galway,  New 
York  where  their  daughter  Mary  Keeler  was  born  December 
9,  1812. 

Mary  Keeler  and  her  husband  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer,  were 
married  at  Rush,  New  York  December  20,  1838,  were  the 
parents  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  born  at  Gorham,  New  York 
August  17,  1846. 


LOCKWOOD 

(See  Lockwood  Genealogy) 

Robert  Lockwood  came  from  England  in  1630.  He  was 
made  a  free  man  on  March  9,  1631.  In  1635  he  was  at  Water- 
town,  Connecticut  where  he  was  executor  of  the  estate  of 
Edmond  Lockwood,  probably  his  brother.  He  married 
Suzanna  Norman,  daughter  of  Richard  Norman  of  Salem. 
They  had  eleven  children  of  whom  our  ancestor,  Ephraim, 
born  at  Watertown  in  1641  was  the  fifth.  He  moved  to  Fair- 
field  about  1645  at  which  place  he  was  Sergeant  of  the 
Trained  Band.  He  died  in  1658  leaving  his  widow  Suzanna 
and  eleven  children. 

His  widow  later  married  Jeffrey  Ferris  at  Stamford  who 
had  been  the  guardian  of  the  minor  children.  Abagail,  one 
of  the  children,  married  John  Barlow,  Jr.  of  Fairfield, 
brother  of  Hugh  Barlow  and  brother-in-law  of  our  ancestor 
Francis  Bradley,  founder  of  the  Fairfield  Branch  of  the 
Bradley  family  in  America.  Our  ancestor,  Ephraim  Lock- 
wood,  son  of  Sergeant  Robert  Lockwood  and  Suzanna  Nor¬ 
man,  was  married  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut  June  8,  1665,  to 
Mercy  St.  John,  youngest  daughter  of  Matthias  St.  John, 
founder  of  the  St.  John  family  in  America.  Their  third  child, 
a  daughter,  Sarah,  born  at  Norwalk  November  3,  1670, 
married  John  Platt,  Jr.  of  Norwalk,  born  June,  1664,  and 
their  daughter  Sarah  Platt,  born  May  30,  1697,  married 
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Nathan  Whitney  of  Norwalk.  They  later  moved  to  Ridge¬ 
field  where  their  daughter,  Mary  Whitney,  born  December 
29,  1715,  married,  in  1738,  her  cousin  Isaac  Keeler  owner  of  a 
mill  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Mamansco. 

Their  son  Josiah  Keeler,  born  at  Ridgefield  June  22,  1741, 
married  Elizabeth  Stebbins  born  at  Ridgefield  August  10, 
1746,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Stebbins,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth  Olmsted,  and  continued  to  operate  the  mill  until  his 
death  in  1777.  In  the  same  year  the  old  Keeler  Mill  was 
burned  by  the  British  during  the  Danbury  Raid. 

Our  ancestor  was  Josiah’s  son  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.,  born 
February  16,  1768,  who  married  Betsy  Bradley  born 
February  12,  1773,  daughter  of  Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley 
and  his  wife  Ruth  Smith  of  Ridgefield. 

Mary  Keeler,  born  December  9,  1812,  youngest  child  of 
Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  Betsy  Bradley  married  at  Rush,  New 
York  December  20,  1838,  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer. 

Their  youngest  child  was  Rufus  K.  Dryer  born  at  Gorham, 
New  York  August  17,  1846. 

NORMAN 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  this  family,  according  to 
Savage,  Volume  III,  Page  258,  was  Lieutenant  Richard 
Norman  who  came  with  his  son  Richard,  Jr.  in  1626  from 
Dorchester,  England.  He  settled  in  Salem,  Massachusetts 
and  his  son,  Richard,  Jr.,  at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts.  I 
presume  that  the  ledge  of  rock  near  Salem  known  as  “Nor¬ 
man’s  Woe”  on  which  occurred  the  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus 
took  its  name  from  this  family. 

Suzanna  Norman,  daughter  of  Richard  Norman,  Sr.  of 
Salem  married  Sergeant  Robert  Lockwood  first  American 
ancestor  of  the  Lockwood  family  who  came  to  America  from 
England  in  1630  and  settled  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts 
and  later  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut. 

Their  son  Ephraim  Lockwood,  born  at  Watertown, 
Massachusetts  December  1,  1641,  was  married  June  8,  1665, 
to  Mercy  St.  John  daughter  of  Matthias  St.  John  first  Ameri¬ 
can  ancestor  of  the  St.  John  family. 

Ephraim  Lockwood  and  his  wife  Mercy  St.  John  lived  at 
Norwalk  where  their  daughter  Sarah  Lockwood  was  born 
November  3,  1670.  She  was  married  in  May,  1695,  to  John 
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Platt,  Jr.  born  at  Norwalk  June,  1664,  son  of  John  Platt  and 
his  wife  Hannah  Clark. 

Sarah  Platt  born  May  30, 1697,  daughter  of  John  Platt,  Jr. 
and  his  wife  Sarah  Lockwood  married  Nathan  Whitney  son 
of  John  Whitney  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Smith. 

Mary  Whitney  daughter  of  Nathan  Whitney  and  his  wife 
Sarah  Platt  married  in  1738  her  first  cousin  Isaac  Keeler  born 
at  Ridgefield  1713  a  son  of  Joseph  Keeler  and  his  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth  Whitney. 

Isaac  Keeler  and  his  wife  Mary  Whitney  were  the  parents 
of  Josiah  Keeler,  born  June  22,  1741,  at  Ridgefield  who 
married  Elizabeth  Stebbins  born  August  10,  1746,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Stebbins,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Olmsted. 

Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  born  February  16,  1768,  son  of  Josiah 
Keeler  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Stebbins  married  Betsy  Bradley 
born  February  12,  1773,  third  daughter  of  Colonel  Phillip 
Burr  Bradley  and  his  wife  Ruth  Smith  of  Ridgefield. 

Mary  Keeler  born  December  9,  1812,  youngest  child  of 
Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Betsy  Bradley  was  married  at 
Rush,  New  York  December  20,  1838,  to  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer. 
Their  youngest  child  was  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  born  at  Gorham, 
New  York  August  17,  1846. 
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SMITH 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  Ruth  Smith,  wife  of 
Colonel  Phillip  B.  Bradley,  was  John  Smith,  born  ?  in 
Hertfordshire,  England  (New  England  Historical  and  Gene¬ 
alogical  Record,  Vol.  45,  Pages  222-228).  He  is  thought  to 
have  been  one  of  several  individuals  from  Hertfordshire  who 
could  not  leave  England  in  1637  when  Rev.  Peter  Pruden 
and  others  from  that  section  sailed  with  Governor  Eaton. 
It  is  probable  that  he  came  from  England  to  New  Haven  in 
one  of  the  three  ships  that  sailed  in  1639 — the  St.  John,  the 
Fairweather  and  the  ?  .  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 

Milford,  Connecticut  in  1640.  He  married  in  1642  Grace 
Hawley.  (See  Hawley  Genealogy.)  He  died  in  1684  and  his 
wife  in  1690.  From  the  inventory  of  his  property  taken  at 
his  death  in  1684,  and  which  amounted  to  £513,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  he  belonged  to  a  family  of  some  wealth  in  England 
and  it  is  presumed  that  he  was  one  of  the  Smiths  of  Haddon 
Hall,  some  of  whom  came  to  America. 

Their  son,  Sergeant  John  Smith,  born  August  27,  1646,  at 
Milford,  Connecticut  died  January  8,  1733,  also  at  Milford, 
married  January  22,  1673,  Phebe  Canfield,  born  May  8,  1656, 
died  May  3,  1730,  at  Milford,  Connecticut. 

Their  son,  Samuel  Smith,  born  October  8, 1679,  at  Milford, 
Connecticut  and  died  July  20, 1763,  at  Ridgefield,  Connecticut, 
married  Rachel  Lambert  who  died  November  16,  1773,  at 
Ridgefield,  daughter  of  Jesse  Lambert  and  Deborah  Fowler. 

Their  son,  Samuel  Smith  III,  born  at  Ridgefield,  Connecti¬ 
cut  1712,  died  there  May  1,  1778.  He  married  Ruth  Gaylord, 
born  March  28,  1718,  and  died  May  20,  1754. 

Their  daughter,  Ruth  Smith,  one  of  a  numerous  family, 
was  born  at  Ridgefield,  Connecticut  October  13,  1745,  and 
died  there  in  1835-  She  married  March  11,  1770,  Colonel 
Phillip  Burr  Bradley,  father  of  Betsy  Bradley  Keeler. 

Ruth  Smith’s  mother,  Ruth  Gaylord,  was  a  daughter  of 
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Ensign  William  Gaylord  and  Johanna  Minor,  who  were 
married  February  12, 1707,  and  lived  at  Milford,  Connecticut. 
Ensign  William  Gaylord  was  a  son  of  Joseph  Gaylord,  born 
May  13, 1649,  at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  died  1711  at  Durham, 
Connecticut  and  who  married  July  14,  1670,  Sarah  Stanley  of 
Farmington,  Connecticut,  born  February  18,  1632.  Johanna 
Minor,  wife  of  Ensign  William  Gaylord,  was  born  at  Ston- 
ington,  Connecticut.  She  was  a  daughter  of  John  Minor  of 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  son  of  Thomas  Minor  and  his 
wife,  Grace  Palmer.  Her  mother  was  Elizabeth  Booth, 
daughter  of  Richard  Booth  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Hawley. 
Richard  Booth,  one  of  the  founders  of  Stratford,  Connecticut 
was  baptized  at  Great  Budworth,  Cheshire,  England,  August, 
1698.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  William  Booth  of  Dunham, 
Massie,  Cheshire,  who  died  in  1319. 

The  old  Smith  family  Bible  when  last  heard  of,  was  owned 
by  Ira  B.  Keeler  of  Kansas,  a  son  of  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and 
Betsy  Bradley. 

CANFIELD 

(Camfield) 

I  believe  the  first  American  ancestor  of  this  branch  of  the 
family  to  have  been  Sergeant  Thomas  Canfield  who  came  to 
America  from  England  and  settled  at  New  Haven.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Phoebe  Crane,  daughter  of  Henry  Crane  of  Weathersfield. 
He  later  moved  from  New  Haven  to  Milford,  Connecticut 
where  the  family  lived.  He  died  in  1689  and  he  and  his  wife 
are  both  buried  in  the  Milford  cemetery  where  their  tomb¬ 
stones  are  still  standing. 

Their  daughter,  Phoebe  Canfield  born  May*  8,  1636,  was 
married  at  Milford  January  22, 1673,  to  Sergeant  John  Smith, 
born  August  27,  1646,  son  of  John  Smith  and  his  wife  Grace 
Hawley. 

Their  son  Samuel  Smith  born  October  8,  1679,  at  Milford 
and  his  wife  Rachel  Lambert,  were  the  grandparents  of  Ruth 
Smith,  born  October  13,  1743,  at  Ridgefield  who  was  the 
second  wife  of  Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley  of  Ridgefield 
whom  she  married  March  11,  1770. 

Their  daughter  Betsy  Bradley  born  at  Fairfield,  Connecti¬ 
cut  February  12,  1775,  was  the  mother  of  Mary  Keeler  and 
grandmother  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 
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Jesse  Lambert,  the  original  American  ancestor,  emigrated 
from  England  about  1680.  He  was  of  the  branch  of  the  Earl 
of  Carvins  family  living  in  Wiltshire,  Deavon.  According  to 
tradition,  before  coming  to  America  he  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  British  Navy  serving  in  the  Mediterranean  and  against 
the  Turks. 

Upon  coming  to  America  Jesse  Lambert  settled  at  Milford, 
Connecticut.  On  May  10, 1688,  he  married  Deborah,  daughter 
of  Captain  William  Fowler,  Jr.  They  had  the  following 
children:  RACHEL,  our  ancestor,  Martha,  Richard,  Sarah, 
Jesse,  Deborah,  Elizabeth  and  David.  He  later  must  have 
moved  to  Stratford  as  at  the  time  of  his  second  marriage  in 
1714  he  is  mentioned  as  Jesse  Lambert  of  Stratford.  In  the 
above  year  he  married  Johanna  Blackman,  born  December  4, 
1667,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Blackman  and  the  widow  of 
Joseph  Watkins.  After  Jesse  Lambert’s  death  in  1718  she 
married  third  on  November  24,  1725,  Samuel  Camp. 

Our  direct  ancestor  Rachel  Lambert,  daughter  of  Jesse 
Lambert  and  his  wife  Deborah  Fowler  was  married  on  De¬ 
cember  30, 1703,  to  Samuel  Smith  of  Milford,  son  of  Sergeant 
John  Smith  and  his  wife  Phoebe  Canfield. 

Samuel  Smith  III,  son  of  Samuel  Smith  and  Rachel  Lambert 
was  born  January  13,  1713,  at  Ridgefield.  He  married  Ruth 
Gaylord  and  their  daughter,  Ruth  Smith  born  at  Ridgefield 
October  13,  1745,  married  March  11,  1770,  Colonel  Phillip 
Burr  Bradley,  being  his  second  wife  and  the  mother  of  Betsy 
Bradley,  who  was  mother  of  Mary  Keeler  and  grandmother 
of  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 

FOWLER 

(See  Savage,  Volume  2,  Page  176) 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  this  family  was  William 
Fowler  who  came  from  England  and  settled  at  Milford, 
Connecticut  about  1639.  He  was  one  of  the  so-called  “seven 
pillars”  at  the  founding  there  of  the  first  church,  on  August 
22,  1639.  During  his  lifetime  he  held  quite  a  number  of  public 
offices.  His  death  occurred  on  January  21,  1661.  The  name  of 
his  wife  is  not  known  and  he  was  survived  by  only  two 
children  whom  he  had  brought  from  England  with  him — 
our  ancestor,  William,  Jr.,  and  his  brother  John. 
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Captain  William  Fowler,  Jr.  settled  at  New  Haven  where 
he  married  in  1640  Mary  Tapp,  daughter  of  Edmond  Tapp  of 
New  Haven.  His  wife  died  in  1673,  he  in  1682.  They  had  ten 
children  whose  baptismal  records  are  as  follows: 

John,  July  15,  1649  William,  January  22,  1665 

Johnathan,  February  8,  1652  Abagail,  1660 

Mark,  January  14,  1655  Mercy,  1669 

Deborah,  our  ancestor,  March  7,  1658 

Besides  these,  there  were  Hannah,  Sarah  and  Mary  whose 
births  were  not  recorded. 

Deborah  Fowler,  our  ancestor,  was  married  on  May  10, 
1678  to  Jesse  Lambert  of  Milford.  Of  their  children  the  oldest, 
Rachel,  was  our  ancestor.  The  other  children  were  named 
Martha,  Richard,  Sarah,  Jesse,  Deborah,  Elizabeth  and 
David. 

Rachel  Lambert,  daughter  of  Jesse  Lambert  and  Deborah 
Fowler,  was  married  December  30,  1703,  to  Samuel  Smith  of 
Milford,  Connecticut. 

They  were  the  grandparents  of  Ruth  Smith,  wife  of  Colonel 
Phillip  Burr  Bradley  whose  daughter  Betsy  Bradley,  born 
February  12,  1775,  and  her  husband  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.,  were 
the  parents  of  Mary  Keeler  born  at  Galway,  New  York 
December  9,  1812,  and  who  on  December  20,  1838,  married 
Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer.  They  were  the  parents  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 

GAYLORD 

The  first  American  ancestor  is  thought  to  have  been 
Deacon  William  Gaylord,  born  in  England  in  1585,  died 
July  20,  1673,  and  his  wife  Sarah  ?  . 

Their  son,  Walter  Gaylord  was  married  on  April  29,  1648, 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut  to  Mary  Stebbins,  daughter  of 
Deacon  Edward  Stebbins  and  his  wife  Frances  ?  .  They 

lived  at  Windsor,  Connecticut  where,  about  1645,  they 
bought  a  house  and  lot  from  Matthias  St.  John.  This  place 
was  still  in  existence  in  1890  at  which  time  it  was  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Anson  Loomis.  Mary  Stebbins  Gaylord  died,  at 
Windsor,  June  29, 1657,  and  Walter  Gaylord  August  9,  1689. 
Both  are  buried  there. 

Their  son,  Joseph  Gaylord,  was  born  at  Windsor  May  13, 
1649.  On  July  14, 1670,  he  married,  at  Windsor,  Sarah  Stanley 
born  February  18,  1652,  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  daugh- 
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ter  of  John  Stanley,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Sarah  Scott,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Scott  of  Cambridge. 

Joseph  Gaylord  and  his  wife  Sarah  Stanley  had  a  son, 
Ensign  William  Gaylord,  born  presumably  at  Windsor  but 
whose  birth  apparently  was  not  recorded.  On  February  12, 
1707,  he  married  Johanna  Minor,  born  July,  1683,  at  Stoning- 
ton,  a  daughter  of  John  Minor  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Booth. 

Ensign  William  Gaylord  and  his  wife  Johanna  Minor  lived 
at  Milford  where  their  daughter,  Ruth,  was  born  March  28, 
1718.  It  is  not  known  on  what  date  she  married  Samuel 
Smith  III  of  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  where  she  and  her 
husband  took  up  residence,  but  she  died  there  on  May  20, 
3.754. 

Ruth  Smith,  daughter  of  Samuel  Smith  III  and  Ruth 
Gaylord,  born  at  Ridgefield  October  13,  1745,  married  on 
March  11,  1770,  Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley  of  Ridgefield. 
She  was  his  second  wife  and  was  the  mother  of  Betsy  Bradley, 
who  was  the  mother  of  Mary  Keeler  and  grandmother  of 
Rufus  K.  Dryer. 

STANLEY 

The  first  American  ancestor  was  Timothy  Stanley  who 
married  Elizabeth  Morrill. 

Their  daughter  Elizabeth  Stanley  married  Mark  St.  John, 
son  of  Matthias  St.  John  founder  of  the  St.  John  family  in 
America. 

Timothy  Stanley’s  brother,  John  Stanley,  died  at  sea  on 
his  way  to  America  in  1634.  The  latter  was  the  great-grand¬ 
father  of  Ensign  William  Gaylord. 

John  Stanley,  Jr.,  born  1624  (whose  father  died  at  sea) 
married  at  Hartford,  Connecticut  December  5,  1645,  Sarah 
Scott,  daughter  of  Thomas  Scott  of  Cambridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  They  lived  at  Farmington,  Connecticut  where  he  died 
December  19,  1706. 

Their  daughter  Sarah  Stanley  was  born  February  18,  1652, 
at  Farmington.  On  July  14, 1670,  she  was  married  at  Windsor, 
Connecticut  to  Joseph  Gaylord,  born  May  13,  1649,  a  son  of 
Walter  Gaylord  and  Mary  Stebbins. 

Joseph  Gaylord  and  his  wife  Sarah  Stanley  were  the  parents 
of  Ensign  William  Gaylord  who  on  February  12, 1707,  married 
Johanna  Minor,  daughter  of  John  Minor  and  his  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth  Booth. 
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Ruth  Gaylord,  born  March  28,  1718,  at  Milford,  daughter 
of  Ensign  William  Gaylord  and  Johanna  Minor,  married 
Samuel  Smith  III  of  Ridgefield,  Connecticut. 

Their  daughter,  Ruth  Smith,  born  October  13,  1745,  was 
the  second  wife  of  Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley.  They  were 
the  parents  of  Betsy  Bradley,  mother  of  Mary  Keeler  and 
grandmother  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  our  ancestry  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Stanley  family  by  two  separate  lines — that 
of  the  Bradley,  Smith,  Gaylord  families  and  the  other 
through  the  Keeler,  St.  John  ancestry. 

MINOR 

The  original  American  ancestor  was  Thomas  Minor,  born 
April  23,  1608,  in  England,  died  November  23,  1690,  at 
Stonington,  Connecticut.  He  was  a  son  of  Clement  Minor 
and  a  grandson  of  William  Minor  who  died  at  Chew  Magna, 
Somerset  County,  England  February  23,  1581.  The  family 
was  descended  from  Henry  Minor  of  Somerset  County,  Eng¬ 
land  who  was  knighted  during  the  regin  of  one  of  the 
Edwards  and  who  died  in  1359. 

Thomas  Minor,  after  his  arrival  in  America  in  1630,  ap¬ 
parently  settled  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts  where  on 
April  23, 1634,  he  married  Grace  Palmer,  daughter  of  Walter 
Palmer  and  his  wife  Rebekah  Short.  Thomas  Minor  later 
went  with  Winthrop’s  Company  to  Pequot,  settling  there 
in  1646.  He  died  in  Stonington,  Connecticut  on  October  23, 
1690  at  the  age  of  83. 

John  Minor,  son  of  Thomas  Minor  and  his  wife  Grace 
Palmer,  was  born  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts  in  August, 
1635-  On  October  19, 1658,  he  married  Elizabeth  Booth,  born 
September,  1641,  at  Stonington  a  daughter  of  Richard  Booth, 
the  original  American  ancestor  of  the  Booth  family  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  Stratford,  Connecticut  and  his  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hawley. 

John  Minor  was  a  leading  man  of  affairs  in  Stratford, 
Connecticut  occupying  the  position  of  Town  Clerk  for  10 
years  until  his  removal  to  Woodbury  where  he  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  and,  according  to  Page  643,  “History  of 
Ancient  Woodbury,”  ‘‘he  stood  equal  to  those  who  were  the 
most  distinguished.”  On  Page  55  of  the  same  volume  the 
statement  is  made  that  he  was  the  first  of  note  among  the 
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settlers  of  Woodbury,  that  besides  being  Captain  of  the 
Trained  Band  he  was  a  Justice  of  the  Magistrates,  a  surveyor 
and  a  Deacon  in  the  Church.  Owing  to  his  proficiency  in  the 
languages  of  most  of  the  Eastern  Indian  tribes  he  was  in¬ 
terpreter  for  the  colony  and  most  of  the  Indian  deeds  there¬ 
fore  for  that  part  of  the  country  were  executed  before  him. 
He  was  for  20  years  a  member  of  the  General  Court  and 
served  in  the  Connecticut  Legislature  as  Deputy  from  Strat¬ 
ford  in  1676  and  as  Deputy  from  Woodbury,  1683-1689.  He 
was  elected  Commissioner  from  Woodbury  in  1679,  1687, 
1689,  1697.  He  died  at  Stonington  September  17,  1719.  His 
wife,  Elizabeth,  survived  him,  living  until  October  24,  1732. 

Johanna  Minor  born  July,  1683,  daughter  of  John  Minor 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Booth,  was  married  at  Stonington 
February  12,  1707,  to  Ensign  William  Gaylord,  son  of  Joseph 
Gaylord  and  his  wife  Sarah  Stanley  of  Windsor,  Connecticut. 

Ensign  William  Gaylord  and  his  wife  Johanna  Minor 
lived  at  Milford,  Connecticut.  Their  daughter,  Ruth  Gaylord 
born  March  28,  1718,  at  Milford,  married  the  Revolutionary 
soldier  Samuel  Smith  III , born  January  13, 1713,  at  Ridgefield, 
Connecticut. 

Their  daughter,  Ruth  Smith,  born  October  13,  1743,  was 
the  second  wife  of  Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley. 

Betsy  Bradley  born  February  12,  1775,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Phillip  Burr  Bradley  and  his  wife  Ruth  Smith  of  Ridgefield, 
Connecticut  married  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  son  of  Josiah  Keeler 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Stebbins.  She  and  her  husband  went 
to  live  at  Galway,  Saratoga  County,  New  York  where  their 
youngest  daughter  Mary  was  born  December  9,  1812. 

Mary  Keeler  was  married  to  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  at  Rush, 
New  York  December  20,  1838. 

Their  youngest  child,  born  August  17,  1846,  was  Rufus  K. 
Dryer. 

BOOTH 

The  first  American  ancestor  was  Richard  Booth,  born 
August,  1608,  son  of  Edward  Booth  of  Great  Budworth, 
Cheshire,  England.  Richard  Booth  came  to  America  in  the 
1630’s.  In  1639  he  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  Strat¬ 
ford,  Connecticut  where,  about  1640,  he  married  Elizabeth 
Hawley,  sister  of  Joseph  Hawley  of  Stratford,  founder  of  the 
Hawley  family  in  America. 
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Richard  Booth’s  father  Edward,  who  died  in  England  in 
1628,  was  a  son  of  William  Booth  of  Twenlow,  Cheshire, 
and  his  wife  Ellen,  daughter  of  John  Davenport  of  Daven¬ 
port.  William  Booth  was  a  grandson  of  Sir  William  Booth 
of  Dunham,  Massie,  Cheshire  who  died  in  1519. 

Our  ancestor  Elizabeth  Booth  was  born  at  Stonington 
September,  1641,  a  daughter  of  Richard  Booth  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Hawley.  On  October  19,  1658,  she  was  married  to 
John  Minor,  born  1635  a  son  of  the  original  American  an¬ 
cestor  Thomas  Minor. 

Johanna  Minor,  born  at  Stonington  July,  1683,  daughter  of 
John  Minor  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Booth  was  married  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  1707,  to  Ensign  William  Gaylord.  They  lived  at 
Milford  and  their  daughter  Ruth  Gaylord,  born  March  28, 
1718,  married  Samuel  Smith  III  of  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 
and  was  the  mother  of  Ruth  Smith,  born  October  13,  1745, 
second  wife  of  Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley. 

Betsy  Bradley  born  February  12, 1775,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Phillip  Burr  Bradley  and  his  wife  Ruth  Smith  of  Ridgefield, 
Connecticut  married  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  son  of  Josiah  Keeler 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Stebbins.  She  and  her  husband  went 
to  live  at  Galway,  Saratoga  County,  New  York  where  their 
youngest  daughter  Mary  was  born  December  9,  1812. 

Mary  Keeler  was  married  to  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  at  Rush, 
New  York  December  20,  1838. 

Their  youngest  child,  born  August  17,  1846,  was  Rufus  K. 
Dryer. 


HAWLEY 

It  is  stated  by  several  authorities  that  the  founder  of  the 
Hawley  family  in  America  was  Joseph  Hawley  of  Stratford, 
Connecticut.  Joseph  Hawley  was  a  magistrate  and  his  name 
appears  on  a  number  of  the  early  records.  He  seems  to  have 
been  associated  with  John  Minor  in  a  number  of  enterprises 
and  their  names  appear  together  on  many  old  Indian  docu¬ 
ments. 

Joseph  Hawley  brought  several  sisters  to  America  with 
him,  one  of  whom  was  our  own  ancestor,  Elizabeth  Hawley, 
born  in  England  in  1612,  who  married  Richard  Booth,  son  of 
Edward  Booth  of  Great  Budworth,  Cheshire,  England. 
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Richard  Booth  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Hawley  settled 
at  Stonington,  Connecticut  where  their  daughter  Elizabeth 
Booth  was  born  September,  1641.  On  October  19,  1658,  she 
was  married  to  John  Minor,  born  1635,  a  son  of  the  original 
ancestor,  Thomas  Minor. 

The  daughter  of  John  Minor  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Booth 
was  our  direct  ancestor.  Her  name  was  Johanna  Minor  and 
she  was  born  at  Stonington  in  1643.  On  February  12,  1707, 
she  was  married  to  Ensign  William  Gaylord.  They  lived  at 
Milford  and  their  daughter  Ruth  Gaylord,  born  March  28, 
1718,  married  Samuel  Smith  III  of  Ridgefield. 

A  daughter  of  Samuel  Smith  III  and  his  wife  Ruth  Gaylord 
was  Ruth  Smith,  born  October  13,  1745,  who  became  the 
second  wife  of  Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley  of  Ridgefield. 

The  third  daughter  of  Colonel  Bradley  and  his  wife  Ruth 
Smith  was  Betsy,  born  February  12,  1775-  She  married  Josiah 
Keeler,  Jr.,  son  of  Josiah  Keeler  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Steb- 
bins  and  went  with  him  to  live  at  Galway,  Saratoga  County, 
New  York. 

Their  youngest  child,  born  December  9,  1812,  was  Mary 
Keeler  who  on  December  20,  1838,  was  married  to  Dr.  Cyrus 
Dryer  son  of  Matthew  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Wakeley  of 
Brighton,  New  York. 

The  youngest  child  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary 
Keeler  was  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  born  at  Gorham,  New  York 
August  17,  1846. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Grace  Hawley  who  married 
the  immigrant  John  Smith,  born  about  1605,  father  of 
Sergeant  John  Smith,  was  related  to  Joseph  Hawley.  If  she 
was,  Ruth  Smith,  wife  of  Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley, 
would  have  had  Hawley  ancestors  on  her  father’s  side  as 
well  as  on  her  mother’s.  However,  I  have  been  unable  to 
secure  any  information  regarding  Grace  Hawley. 

BRADLEY 

Mary  Keeler’s  mother,  and  the  maternal  grandmother  of 
Rufus  K.  Dryer,  was  Betsy  Bradley,  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Phillip  Burr  Bradley  of  Ridgefield,  Connecticut. 

Phillip  B.  Bradley  was  graduated  from  Yale  University  in 
1758.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  State  Legislature 
and  served  from  1769  to  1791.  He  also  was  appointed  Justice 
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of  the  Peace  by  King  George  III  in  1770,  holding  this  office 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  On  March  11,  1770, 
he  married  Ruth  Smith,  daughter  of  Samuel  Smith  and  Ruth 
Gaylord  of  Ridgefield,  and  granddaughter  of  Ensign  William 
Gaylord  and  Johanna  Minor  of  Milford.  Her  first  American 
ancestor  was  her  great-great-grandfather,  John  Smith,  a 
settler  in  Milford,  Connecticut  who  came  from  Hertfordshire, 
England  direct  to  New  Haven  in  1639.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Smiths  of  Hadden  Hall. 

In  May,  1776,  Phillip  B.  Bradley  was  commissioned  Colonel 
of  one  of  the  two  regiments  in  Gen.  James  Wadsworth’s 
Brigade  of  Connecticut  State  Troops.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
War  this  regiment  was  stationed  at  Fort  Washington.  While 
Colonel  Bradley  was  on  sick  leave  recuperating  from  an 
illness,  the  regiment,  on  November  16,  1776,  together  with 
the  entire  garrison  at  Fort  Washington,  was  captured  by  the 
British.  Colonel  Bradley  was  next  placed  in  command  of  the 
Fifth  Connecticut  Regiment  of  the  line,  being  commissioned 
by  John  Hancock  on  January  1,  1777.  He  commanded  this 
Regiment  throughout  the  balance  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  participated  in  a  number  of  engagements.  The  Regiment 
suffered  heavy  losses  at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  wintered 
at  Valley  Forge  and  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Monmouth. 
From  1779  to  1781,  they  constituted  part  of  General  Heath’s 
army,  serving  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  River  and  taking 
part  in  the  storming  of  Stony  Point  and  in  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine. 

After  the  War,  General  Washington  appointed  Colonel 
Bradley  the  First  Marshal  for  the  Connecticut  District,  in 
which  office  he  served  throughout  both  of  Washington’s 
terms  as  President  and  also  throughout  that  of  John  Adams. 

His  first  military  commission  was  that  of  Colonel  of 
Connecticut  State  Troops.  It  was  dated  May,  1776,  and  signed 
by  John  Hancock.  His  Commission  as  Colonel  of  the  Regular 
Line  dated  Jan.  1,  1777,  was  also  signed  by  John  Hancock. 
There  is  also  another  commission  appointing  Phillip  Bradley 
as  Colonel  of  the  5th  Connecticut  Regiment  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States,  to  take  rank  as  such  from  the  first  day  of 
January,  1777,  and  signed  by  John  Jay  as  President  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Philadelphia, 
the  seventeenth  day  of  March,  1779.  His  commission  as 
Colonel  of  the  Connecticut  State  Troops  is  owned  by  Mrs. 
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Luther  P.  Bradley,  Camden,  Maine.  His  certificate  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  dated  July  4,  1784, 
and  signed  by  George  Washington  was  owned  by  Phillip 
Bradley  Keeler  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  descend¬ 
ants.  A  photograph  of  it  and  also  the  original  parchment, 
dated  Sept.  20,  1789,  appointing  Colonel  Bradley  as  the  first 
Marshal  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  which  was  the  first  of 
such  offices  to  be  created,  is  also  signed  by  General  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  are  in  possession  of  the  Dryer  family.  His  second 
commission  as  Marshal,  dated  January,  1794,  and  also  signed 
by  Washington  is  owned  by  Francis  Bradley  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Katherine  Howe,  of  Powisset  Street,  Dover,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Colonel  Bradley’s  house,  white  frame  with  its  many  high 
peaked  gables,  is  one  of  the  largest  built  in  Ridgefield  during 
Colonial  days,  and  although  ransacked  by  the  British  during 
the  Danbury  Raid,  it  is  still  standing  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation  on  the  main  street.  Some  of  the  trees  on  its 
broad  and  spacious  lawns  were  planted  by  Colonel  Bradley 
himself.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Edward  L.  Ballard 
and  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  Ridgefield. 

Two  letters  of  Colonel  Bradley,  one  written  July,  1776,  to 
Gov.  Trumbell  and  one  to  Gen.  Washington  are  printed  in 
Force’s  American  Archives,  5th  Series,  Vol.  I,  Pages  388  and 
9  and  470.  For  references  to  Colonel  Bradley  see  the  following 
works:  Hinman,  “Connecticut  Men  in  the  Revolution,’ 
Pages  102,  207,  216,  626;  Johnston,  “Yale  in  the  Revolution,” 
Pages  213  and  214;  Schenk,  “History  of  Fairfield,”  Vol.  I, 
Pages  357  to  361;  Totter,  “History  of  Ridgefield,”  Pages  49 
and  50;  Todd,  “Burr  Family,”  second  edition,  Pages  130  and 
509.  The  old  Ridgefield  Bradley  Bible  is  owned  by  Francis  or 
Ira  B.  Keeler  of  Scottsville,  Kansas.  Records  of  Connecticut 
men  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  Adjutant  General’s  office, 
Hartford,  Page  99  index  Page  681,  Pages  127,  128,  193,  301, 
376,  387,  392,  414,  493;  ‘‘Yale  College  Sketches,  Class  of 
T758.” 

There  are  two  different  opinions  as  to  the  descent  of  Francis 
Bradley,  the  first  American  ancestor.  Donald  Lines  Jacobes 
and  E.  A.  Schenk,  as  well  as  Joseph  P.  Bradley  who  wrote  a 
genealogy  dealing  with  another  branch  of  the  Bradley  family, 
are  all  of  the  belief  that  Francis  Bradley  was  a  son  of  FRAN¬ 
CIS  BRADLEY  OF  COVENTRY,  ENGLAND  who  was  a 
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personal  friend  of  Governor  Theopholis  Eaton  whose  home 
was  also  in  Coventry  and  who  placed  his  son  in  Governor 
Eaton’s  care  when  the  latter  was  organizing  his  expedition 
to  America. 

Miss  May  Linda  Bradley  of  Chicago  and  Ackworth  Cot¬ 
tage,  Ridgefield,  advises  me  that  her  father,  Judge  William 
Harrison  Bradley,  who  died  Sept.  17, 1929,  and  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Victor  F.  Lawson,  both  of  Chicago,  had  collaborated  in 
extensive  research  work  carried  on  in  England  at  consider¬ 
able  expense  and  that  these  researches  conclusively  prove 
that  the  original  Francis  Bradley  was  the  son  of  DR. 
THOMAS  BRADLEY  OF  ACKWORTH,  a  one  time  Chaplain 
to  both  King  Charles  I  and  Charles  II,  who  placed  him  as  a 
young  boy  in  care  of  Governor  Eaton  when  the  latter  came 
to  America. 

As  there  is  this  disagreement  of  opinion,  I  will  give  both 
lines  of  ancestry,  taking  up  first  the  line  given  by  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Schenk.  The  following  is  quoted  from  her  “History  of  Ridge¬ 
field,’’  Vol.  I,  Pages  354  to  357. 

“The  first  of  this  name  in  Fairfield  was  Francis  Bradley,  who  resided 
in  Branford  in  1657,  and  came  to  Fairfield  in  1660.  He  is  mentioned  in 
the  New  Haven  Records  as  early  as  1650,  and  was  then  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Governor  Theophilis  Eaton,  probably  articled  to  him,  as  was 
the  custom  of  those  times  when  it  was  desired  to  have  a  young  man 
brought  up  to  a  particular  business,  or  under  the  auspices  of  a  particular 
person.  If  conjecture  is  right  as  to  his  parentage,  his  father  and  Eaton 
were  school-mates,  and  nearly  of  the  same  age.  He  had  an  only  brother, 
John  Bradley  of  London,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  March,  1697. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  sons  of  Francis  Bradley, 
Junior,  of  the  City  of  Coventry,  who  was  born  in  1595,  and  was  son  and 
heir  of  Francis  Bradley,  Senior.  Theophilis  Eaton  was  born  in  Coventry 
in  1592,  his  father  being  minister  of  one  of  the  Churches  of  that  city; 
and  Rev.  John  Davenport,  co-leader  with  Eaton  of  the  New  Haven  Colony, 
was  born  in  the  same  city  in  1597.  As  they  all  belonged  to  Puritan  families, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Francis  Bradley,  Junior,  whose  father  was  a  man 
of  respectability,  (entitled  to  his  ‘coat  of  arms’),  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  both  of  these  eminent  men;  and  when,  as  happened  in  course  of  time, 
Eaton  became  a  prominent  merchant,  and  Davenport  a  popular  preacher 
in  London,  it  is  quite  natural  that  Francis  Bradley,  Jr.  should  place  his 
sons  under  their  auspices  in  the  great  city,  and  entrust  his  son,  Francis, 
to  the  personal  care  of  his  friend  Eaton.’’ 

“Francis  Bradley,  Junior  had  an  uncle  in  Coventry  named  William 
Bradley,  a  younger  brother  of  his  father,  conjectured  to  have  been  the 
father  of  William  Bradley,  who  came  to  this  country  and  settled  at  New 
Haven  (or  North  Haven)  in  1644,  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  in  August 
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of  that  year;  and  whose  step-mother,  with  her  family  of  small  children, 
Ellen,  Daniel,  Joshua,  Nathan  and  Stephen  Bradley,  came  over  a  year  or 
two  later,  and  became  the  ancestors  of  a  numerous  progeny,  who  look 
back  to  New  Haven  and  Guilford  as  the  places  of  their  family  origin.” 

“A  pedigree  and  arms  of  the  Bradley  family  of  Coventry  are  recorded 
in  Camden’s  ‘Visitation  of  the  County  of  Warwick  in  1619’  published 
in  Vol.  XII  of  the  Harleian  Society  publications.  The  pedigree  embraces, 
1.  WILLIAM  BRADLEY  of  Sheriff-Hutton,  county  of  York  (who  must 
have  lived  in  Henry  VIII’s  time);  2.  WILLIAM  BRADLEY  son  of  the 
preceding,  of  the  City  of  Coventry,  Co.  of  Warwick;  3,  4,  5,  were  FRAN¬ 
CIS,  THOMAS  and  WILLIAM,  the  three  sons  of  the  latter,  who  were 
born  in  Elizabeth’s  reign;  6.  FRANCIS  BRADLEY  JUNIOR,  son  and 
heir  of  the  preceding  Francis,  24  years  of  age  in  1619  when  the  visitation 
was  made.  His  uncle,  William,  had  at  that  time  four  daughters  and  an 
infant  son  not  yet  named.  The  Bradley  family  of  Yorkshire,  of  which 
this  was  a  branch,  may  be  traced  back  to  a  remote  period.  A  Sir  Francis 
Bradley  flourished  there  in  Edward  Ill’s  time.  (Harl.  Soc.  Publ.  XVI, 
147).” 

“If  Francis  Bradley  came  from  England  with  Governor  Eaton  in  1637, 
he  could  have  been  but  a  mere  lad.  It  is  possible  that  he  came  over  with 
his  cousin  William  in  1644,  and  was  commended  to  Eaton’s  care  by  his 
father.  In  Governor  Eaton’s  house  he  had  the  highest  religious  and  in¬ 
tellectual  advantages.  Cotton  Mather  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
manner  of  life  pursued  in  the  Governor’s  establishment.  Sometimes  as 
many  as  thirty  members  of  his  own  household  sat  down  at  his  table, 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  administering  to  them  wise  and  godly  discourse 
(Magnalia,  Book  II,  c,  IX,  sect.  VII).  The  influence  of  his  high  character 
and  example,  must  have  been  very  great  with  the  young  men  under  his 
charge.  Francis  Bradley  seems  to  have  profited  by  these  advantages.  All 
that  we  hear  of  him  in  the  scanty  notices  that  are  preserved,  are  to  his 
credit.  He  was  evidently  a  young  man  of  respectability  when  he  settled 
at  Fairfield.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  married  Ruth  Barlow,  a  daughter  of 
John  Barlow,  and  thus  became  connected  with  some  of  the  principal 
families  of  the  place.  Being  admitted  a  freeholder  of  the  town,  he  became 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  settler,  including  a  participation  in  the 
dividends  of  the  town  lands.  In  October,  1664,  at  a  General  Assembly  at 
Hartford,  he  (with  others)  was  accepted  as  a  free  man  of  Fairfield  under 
the  government  of  Connecticut,  before  the  Colony  of  New  Haven  had 
accepted  the  charter.  In  March,  1666  he  purchased  the  house  and  home¬ 
stead  lot  of  William  Hayden  in  the  town  plot  of  Fairfield,  consisting  of 
2>2  acres  of  land.” 

“Francis  Bradley  had  7  children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of 
whom,  as  well  as  his  wife,  survived  him.  Their  names  and  approximate 
dates  of  their  birth  are  as  follows : 

Ruth,  1662 
John,  1664 
Abigail,  1667 
Francis,  1670 


Daniel,  1673  (our  ancestor) 
Joseph,  1676 
Mary,  Dec.  3,  1679 
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Francis  Bradley  died  in  October,  1689,  leaving  a  will  dated  22nd  day  of 
January  preceding.  The  inventory  of  his  estate  amounted  to  £648,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  portion  set  off  to  his  eldest  son  John,  shortly  before  his 
death.” 

“His  descendants  are  numerous,  and  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  North¬ 
ern  States;  but  the  first  three  or  four  generations  continued  to  reside  in 
Fairfield  and  its  vicinity,  particularly  in  and  about  Greenfield  Hill,  partly 
on  the  ‘long  lot’  assigned  to  him,  and  other  purchases  and  called  the 
Bradley  lands,  which  extended  across  the  Aspetuck  river  north  of  Sauga- 
tuck.  He  left  all  his  sons  homesteads,  besides  their  shares  in  his  common 
lands,  subject  to  legacies  to  his  daughters.  John,  the  eldest,  had  a  home¬ 
stead  lot  given  to  him  at  Greenfield;  others,  in  Fairfield  village.  The  eldest 
daughter,  Ruth,  married  Thomas  Williams.  Abigail  remained  unmarried. 
Whether  Mary  married  or  not  is  not  known.” 

“The  descendants  of  Francis  Bradley,  in  the  second  and  third  genera¬ 
tions,  living  in  and  about  Greenfield  during  the  last  century,  were  a 
highly  respectable  and  worthy  class  of  people,  some  of  them  occupying 
positions  of  official  trust  and  influence.  They  were  the  people  amongst 
whom  President  Dwight  spent  those  pleasant  years  of  his  ministerial  life 
from  1783  to  1795,  when  he  wrote  his  pastoral  poem  of  ‘Greenfield  Hill.’ 
His  ‘female  worthy,’  Mrs.  Eleanor  Sherwood,  was  a  daughter  of  Francis 
Bradley,  the  second,  and  his  congregation  included  a  large  number  of 
families  of  that  name.” 

“The  following  letter,  written  by  John  Bradley  of  London,  to  his 
brother  Francis,  in  1696,  (in  ignorance  of  his  brother’s  death)  illustrates 
the  infrequency  of  communication  with  the  mother  country  in  those  early 
times,  and  the  already  close  connection  between  New  York  and  the 
towns  along  the  Sound.” 

‘These  for  his  very  loving  Brother,  Francis  Bradley  of  Fairfield  in 
New  England. 

‘Dear  Brother:  It  is  now  10  years  since  I  received  a  letter  from  you, 
tho’  I  have  seen  several  seamen  since,  but  no  one  could  tell  me  whether 
you  are  in  the  land  of  the  living  as  I  am,  which  blessed  by  ye  Almighty, 
tho  in  ye  74th  (or  77)  year  of  my  age;  and  I  begin  to  think  I  can  by  no 
means  live  long;  which  puts  me  in  mind  of  settling  ye  small  estate  I  have, 
&  I  have  no  children  or  my  own,  neither  any  relation  nighe  so  near  and 
dear  to  me  as  yourself  and  your  children.  Therefore,  dear  brother,  I  do 
heartily  wish  and  desire  y  you  were  here  yourself  or  if  it  were  possible  y  I 
might  have  ye  happiness  to  see  you  before  I  die,  which  would  be  the  great¬ 
est  satisfaction  to  me  in  the  world;  but  if  that  cannot  be,  then  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  have  any  one  of  your  sons  that  is  a  sprightly  boy  and  about 
the  age  of  16  or  17  years,  that  hath  been  pretty  well  bred,  to  bind  him 
over  to  me,  and  I  will  take  care  of  him.  If  this  come  to  hand,  be  sure  to 
let  me  hear  from  you.  I  send  it  on  adventure  according  to  your  last  di¬ 
rections,  to  Mr.  Wilson  of  New  York.  You  may  direct  to  me  at  my  house 
in  Red  Lyon  Street,  near  the  Cross-Keys  in  Holborn.  This  is  all  at  present, 
but  to  let  you  know,  that  I  am  dear,  sir,  your  most  affectionate  brother. 

‘London,  January  24,  1695  (1696)John  Bradley.’ 

“The  writer  of  this  letter  died  about  a  year  after  its  date,  and  probably 
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not  receiving  any  word  from  his  brother’s  family,  bequeathed  all  his 
property,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth.” 

DANIEL  BRADLEY,  third  son  of  Francis  and  Ruth,  and  our  direct 
ancestor,  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Joseph  Jackson,  and  died  1714. 
He  had  the  following  children:  Daniel,  baptized  1699,  who  died  young; 
Mary,  1701,  also  died  young;  Martha,  1702;  DANIEL,  JR.,  1704;  Abigail, 
1706;  Eunice,  1708;  Mary,  1710;  James,  1712. 

Our  direct  ancestor  was  Daniel,  Jr.,  called  Captain  Daniel, 
born  June  1,  1704.  He  married  on  June  17, 1724,  Esther  Burr, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Burr  of  Greenfield  Hill  and  his  Wife 
Elizabeth  Pinkney.  Esther  Burr’s  youngest  brother  was  the 
Reverend  Aaron  Burr,  first  president  of  Princeton  University 
and  his  son,  whose  aunt  she  was,  was  Aaron  Burr,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Captain  Daniel  Bradley,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Esther  Burr,  had 
the  following  children:  Abigail,  born  1725;  Jabez,  1727; 
Daniel,  1729;  Esther,  1733;  Stephen,  1734;  Phillip  Burr,  our 
ancestor,  March  28,  1738;  Elizabeth,  1741. 

By  his  second  wife  he  had  Ruhamah,  born  1745.  By  a  third 
wife,  Sarah  Bradley  he  had  Eunice,  born  1752. 

In  1759  Captain  Daniel  Bradley,  Jr.,  and  his  family  removed 
to  Ridgefield,  Fairfield  County  where  he  died  April  23,  1765. 

Throughout  his  life  he  had  served  the  colonies  in  many 
ways  in  both  military  and  civil  affairs  he  had  always  been  a 
prominent  man  in  Fairfield  County.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars.  In  1743  he  was  commissioned  an 
Ensign  in  the  Fairfield  County  Militia.  In  1745  he  was  made 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Foot,  raised  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut  for  service  against  the  French  and  was  present 
with  his  regiment  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Louisburg  in 
1745-  He  later  served  as  a  Captain  with  Amherst  and  Wolff 
in  the  second  expedition  against  Louisburg  which  resulted  in 
the  destruction  by  the  British  of  that  formidable  fortress. 

(In  1936  through  the  efforts  of  the  writer  a  suitable  marker, 
giving  some  of  his  history  was  placed  by  George  Rockwell 
near  the  headstone  of  his  grave  in  the  cemetery  at  Ridgefield.) 

Captain  Daniel  Bradley’s  son,  Phillip  Burr  Bradley,  was 
our  direct  ancestor.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  the 
class  of  1758.  He  was  a  Colonel  in  the  Continental  Army. 
After  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  appointed  by  Washing¬ 
ton  the  first  Marshall  of  the  United  States  for  Connecticut  and 
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throughout  his  life  was  a  prominent  man  in  that  State.  He 
died  in  1821.  A  copy  of  his  will  appears  on  Page  252. 

By  his  first  wife,  Mary  Bostwick,  he  had  the  following 
children:  Mary,  born  1766;  and  Jabez,  born  1768.  He  married 
second,  Ruth  Smith,  daughter  of  Samuel  Smith  Esq.  of 
Ridgefield.  Their  children  were:  Phillip,  born  1770;  Ruth, 
1771;  Esther,  1773;  and  our  direct  ancestor,  Betsy,  born 
February  12,  1775;  Sally,  1780;  Jesse  Smith,  1782. 

The  youngest  of  these,  Jesse  Smith  Bradley,  graduated 
from  Yale  college  in  the  class  of  1800.  He  studied  law  at 
Litchfield  and  was  several  times  elected  to  the  Legislature 
from  Ridgefield.  He  was  also  a  Judge  of  Fairfield  County. 
He  died  in  1833.  He  had  several  sons  born  between  1809  and 
1815,  namely,  Phillip  Burr;  Jesse  Smith;  Francis;  William 
Henry;  and  Amos  Baker.  Of  these  Phillip  Burr  resided  in 
Jackson  County,  Iowa;  Francis  and  William  Henry  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  latter  being  for  many  years  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  Court. 

As  mentioned  before,  our  ancestor  was  Colonel  Bradley’s 
daughter,  Betsy,  born  1775-  She  married,  at  Ridgefield, 
Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.,  son  of  Josiah  Keeler  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Stebbins  and  went  with  him  to  live  at  Galway,  Saratoga 
County,  New  York  where  he  was  a  farmer  and  where  all 
their  children  were  born.  Their  4th  child,  Mary,  born  De¬ 
cember  9,  1812,  married  December  20,  1838,  at  Rush,  New 
York  where  both  were  then  living,  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer.  Rufus 
K.  Dryer,  born  August  17,  1846,  was  the  youngest  of  their 
four  children. 

The  other  line  of  descent,  vouched  for  by  Judge  William 
Harrison  Bradley  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Lawson,  through 
researches  personally  carried  on  in  England  and  which  I  am 
inclined  to  subscribe  to  is,  according  to  some  pages  of  manu¬ 
script  from  their  papers,  as  follows: 

1st  Gen. 

“ John  Bradley ,  an  officer  in  King  Henry  8th’s  army,  took  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Bologne  in  1544.  His  children  were:  Richard,  Henry,  and 
Abel.  (2nd  Gen.)” 

2nd  Gen. 

” Henry  Bradley ,  of  Okingham,  Berk.,  married  Barbra  Lane ,  daughter  of 
Walter  Lane,  of  Redding,  Berk.  Henry  Bradley  died  in  1645-  His  children 
were  John  and  Thomas.” 
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3rd  Gen. 

"John  Bradley ,  of  Miles  or  Mills,  near  Okingham  married  Susan  Fielder 
daughter  of  John  Fielder  of  Southton.  Their  son  was  Henry  Bradley  of 
Richmond  in  Surry.” 

“ Thomas  Bradley ,  of  Ackworth,  born  in  Berkshire  1598,  a  member  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1616  made  Chaplain  to  John,  Lord  Saville*'  of 
Pontefract  &  Howley,  whose  daughter  Frances  he  married.  In  1643  made 
Rector  of  Ackworth  and  Castleford,  near  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire.  ‘In 
Oct.  1640,  King  Charles  I  was  sojourning  at  York  with  a  large  army, 
preparing  for  an  expedition  against  the  Scots.  Lord  Savile  was  one  of  the 
peers  in  attendance  upon  the  Court,  and  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Bradley,  was 
one  of  the  ministers  who  accompanied  the  army.’  After  the  failure  of  the 
King’s  attempt  to  arrest  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  high 
treason  and  the  resolution  of  Parliament  to  muster  an  army  without  the 
King’s  consent  early  in  1642  Mr.  Bradley  retired  with  the  King  to  Oxford. 
On  the  20th  Dec.  1642,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
and  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  At  Naseby,  in  June  1645,  the 
King  fought  his  last  battle.  He  was  beheaded  in  June  1649.  During  this 
time  and  until  after  the  restoration,  Dr.  Bradley  having  lost  all  his 
‘spiritualities  and  preferments’  lived  with  his  family  in  obscurity  (in 
Winchester?).  Being  reduced  to  ‘straights’,  his  two  elder  sons  seem  to 
have  emigrated  to  the  New  World;  Thomas  to  Virginia,  and  Francis  to 
Connecticut.  The  youngest  son,  Saville,  by  the  favor  of  ?  was  placed 
as  a  free  scholar  in  the  school  at  Winchester.  His  name  ‘Bradley’  can  still 
be  seen  cut  near  the  place  where  such  pupils  were  accustomed  to  sit.” 

“Charles  II  returned  to  England  and  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  May 
29,  1660.  Dr.  Bradley  was  at  once  restored  to  his  rectory  of  Ackworth, 
and  in  November  of  the  same  year,  he  was  also  ‘Collated  to  the  Prebendary 
of  N.  Newbold  in  York  Cathedral.’  Seven  sermons  of  his  are  known  to 
have  been  published,  two  in  Winchester  in  1650  and  1651,  and  one  in 
London  on  “Comfort  from  the  Cradle  as  Well  as  From  the  Cross  of 
Christ.’  Also  two  sermons  preached  in  March  and  August  1663,  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  York  ‘at  the  assizes  there  holden.’  In  one  of  these  he 
commented  so  severely  on  the  sins  of  the  times,  especially  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  that  ‘the  good-humored  monarch’  Charles  II  was  obliged 
to  remind  the  eccentric  preacher  ‘that  it  was  his  duty  not  to  meddle  with 
State  affairs.’  The  ‘Memoirs  of  the  York  Press’  also  mention  Dr.  Bradley 
as  having  preached  in  1669  ‘in  his  rectory  at  Ackworth’  and  ‘in  the 
York  Minster’  his  own  funeral  sermon  ‘Elijah’s  Nunc  Dimitis  from  1st 
Kings  19th  4th.’  ‘It  is  enough  now,  O  Lord,  take  away  my  life;  for  I 
am  not  better  than  my  fathers;’  and  Elijah’s  Epitaph  from  the  same  text. 
Canon  Raine  who  possesses  these  sermons  remarks  that  their  style  is 
‘striking  and  will  remind  the  reader  of  De  Senecutte.’ 

“His  wife,  Frances  Saville,  must  have  died  before  or  at  about  this  time 
(January  30,  1663)  for  in  his  will,  made  in  May  1672,  he  asks  to  be  buried 
‘by  the  side  of  my  dear  Lady.’  He  died  soon  after,  as  his  will  was  ‘proven’ 
in  1674.  In  his  account  of  family  and  proof  of  arms  in  the  ‘Visitation  of 

*The  material  from  which  this  was  copied  spells  Saville  with  both  one  and  two  L  s.  The 
latter  i§  correct. 
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Yorkshire’  made  by  Royal  order  after  the  Restoration  in  1665,  he  tells 
where  each  of  his  children  are  thus:  Thomas  Bradley ,  a  merchant  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  ast.  32  an;  Savile  Bradley ,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College  Oxford; 
Francis  Bradley ,  .  .  .  Barbra ,  wife  of  Danfell  Godfrey,  Mullfield,  in  Com. 
Oxon.  Her  children,  Daniel  and  Charles.  Francis  alone  is  unaccounted  for 
— still  he  must  have  known  where  he  was,  and  known  him  to  be  worthy 
of  his  love  and  trust,  for  in  his  will,  in  preference  to  all  others,  he  makes 
FRANCIS  ONE  OF  THE  EXECUTORS,  and  Francis,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition  among  his  descendants,  and  the  record  of  the  will,  returned  in  due 
time,  proved  his  identity,  and  settled  the  estate.” 

“It  may  be  suggested  that  it  might  not  have  been  wise  in  Dr.  Bradley  to 
place  on  record  the  fact  that  Francis  had  become  a  resident  member  of  the 
very  colony  which  was  then  in  defiance  of  the  King’s  Warrant,  sheltering 
and  concealing  the  ‘Regicide  Judges’  who  had  sent  his  father  Charles  I 
to  the  scaffold.” 

“Sir  Henry  Savile  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  ‘of  royal 
blood  and  not  very  distantly  allied  to  the  Sovereign,’  ‘as  well  as  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  influential  peers  of  the  times.’ 

‘He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne 
Boileen.’  His  eldest  son  and  legal  heir  being  of  ‘feeble  intellect’  he  re¬ 
solved  to  found  a  new  house  in  ‘his  favorite  son,’  Robert,  whose  mother 
was  Margaret  Berkstone.  In  this  son  he  ‘centered  all  the  valeur  of  the 
family’  and  to  him  gave  all  that  he  could  legally  withhold  from  his 
feeble  minded  heir.  Robert  thus  became  first  Savile  of  Howley.” 

‘‘His  ‘house  at  Howley  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  mansions  in 
Yorkshire.’  His  son  was  John  Lord  Savile  of  Ponterfract  and  Howley. 
He  was  one  of  ‘the  peers’  who  was  summoned  to  attend  King  Charles  the 
First  at  Oxford  during  the  Scottish  insurrections  in  1640.  He  had  one  son 
Thomas,  and  one  daughter  Frances,  who  married  Dr.  Thomas  Bradley  of 
Ackworth  and  Castleford.  King  Charles  seemed  to  have  recognized  his  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  family  through  Margaret  of  Scotland,  his  grandmother 
and  a  sister  of  Henry  VIII,  for  he  made  the  son,  Thomas  Savile,  Viscount 
of  Howley ,  Baron  of  Pontefract  and  First  Earl  of  Sussex. 

‘‘After  ‘the  restoration.  King  Charles  II  appointed  Thomas  Savile  to 
be  Lord  President  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  North.  ’  He  had  one  daughter, 
who  married  Lord  Brundinelle,  son  and  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,” 
and  one  son  James  Savile ,  2nd  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  died  without  children, 
in  Paris  in  1671.  His  estate  went  to  his  sister;  his  aunt,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Bradley,  who  seems  to  have  been  his  only  other  paternal  relative 
being  remembered  in  his  will.” 

‘‘ Francis  Bradley  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  third  (and  Youngest?)  son 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Bradley  of  Ackworth,  England,  and  Frances  Savile,  his 
wife,  was  born  about  1636  A.D.  In  1660,  he  married  Ruth  Barlow,  daughter 
of  John  Barlow  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut  and  settled  in  that  place.  He  is 
mentioned  as  ‘a  freeman  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut’  in  1664.  About  the 
same  time  he  bought  a  house  and  lot  of  William  Hagnyden,  at  the  head 
of  Mill  Creek,  and  about  11  acres  of  land  nearby  from  Stephen  Sherwood. 
In  1669  he  had  what  was  afterwards  called  ‘Bradley’s  Long  Lot’  set  off 
to  him.  This  is  now  (1884)  in  the  town  of  Westport.  It  was  35  rods  wide 
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in  front  running  through  to  Redding,  and  contained  639  acres.  His  will, 
made  January  22nd,  1688,  was  approved  and  ordered  to  be  ‘recorded  this 
30th  day  of  November,  1689.’  His  wife,  Ruth  Barlow,  was  then  living. 
From  his  will  we  learn  that  they  had  seven  children,  John,  Francis, 
Daniel,  Joseph,  Ruth,  Abigail,  Mary.” 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  share  the  belief  of  Miss  Bradley 
as  undoubtedly  the  research  conducted  by  her  family  was 
much  more  extensive  than  could  have  been  done  by  any 
general  author  such  as  Schenk.  Following  are  extracts  from 
several  letters  written  by  Miss  May  Linda  Bradley  to  the 
Author. 

“As  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  portrait  of  Colonel  Bradley  in  existence, 
nor  any  family  Bible  of  that  period.  The  one  thing  my  father  did  have 
for  a  time  was  Col.  Bradley’s  sword  that,  unhappily,  was  burned  when 
‘Felsenberg’  (my  father’s  place  here)  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1921.” 

“I  have  been  told  by  Mrs.  Luther  D.  Bradley  of  Camden,  Maine  that 
they  have  Col.  Bradley’s  commission  as  Colonel  of  the  5th  Connecticut 
Regiment.  I  have  a  photograph  of  it.  Mrs.  L.  D.  Bradley’s  children, 
Francis,  John  F.,  Betty  and  Margaret  are  the  only  remaining  Bradleys 
who  have  any  personal  affiliations  with  Ridgefield.  Francis  is  31,  married 
to  Katherine  Howe  of  Boston  and  lives  at  Powisset  Street,  Dover,  Mass. 
These  four  second  cousins  of  mine  are  my  father’s  residuary  legatees  and 
if  ‘Felsenberg’  is  not  sold  (I  am  sorry  to  say  the  trustees  have  been  forced 
to  put  it  on  the  market)  they  will  inherit  the  property.” 

‘‘I  built  this  cottage  some  eight  years  ago  and  named  it  for  Ackworth 
in  Yorkshire,  England  whence  we  probably  ‘sprung.’  ” 

‘‘It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  and  your  family,  if  you 
could  come  to  Ridgefield,  and  show  you  the  very  little  there  is  left  to 
show  of  family  records,  homes,  graves,  etc.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fine 
thing  to  interest  the  younger  generation  in  things  of  the  past,  relating 
to  our  lives,  particularly  when  those  things  are  (or  have  been)  honorable 
and  serviceable.  Your  boys  are  of  the  9th  generation  on  the  Bradley  side 
in  this  country.” 

‘‘The  present  owners  of  Col.  Bradley’s  house  are  old  friends,  summer 
residents.  For  all  Ridgefield  lore,  you  could  apply  to  no  one  with  greater 
knowledge  than  our  Postmaster  and  historian,  George  Rockwell.” 

‘‘There  is  no  furniture  now  in  the  family  that  dates  to  Col.  Bradley’s 
time  and  the  oldest  of  the  few  remaining  pieces  of  old  silver  is  a  spoon 
initialed  E.  B.  belonging  to  Jesse  Bradley’s  wife — the  Colonel’s  daughter- 
in-law.  She  broke  her  hip  in  her  old  age,  on  a  visit  to  a  married  daughter 
in  South  Salem,  N.  Y.  (near  here)  and  was  invalided  there  and  died  there. 
I  have  been  told  that  a  great  deal  of  the  smaller  and  more  mobile  possess¬ 
ions  of  the  Ridgefield  house  were  moved  over  there  and  so  passed  out  of 
the  male  line  of  inheritance.” 

‘‘If  you  have  or  could  get  (second-hand)  ‘The  History  of  Fairfield’  in 
two  volumes  by  E.  H.  Schenk,  published  by  the  author  in  1889  you  would 
have  (may  have)  a  good  deal  of  information  on  American  (Fairfield) 
Bradleys.  Though  Schenk  agrees  in  attributing  them  to  Coventry ,  England 
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and  refers  to  Branford  as  though  to  the  Connecticut  Branford.  President 
Dwight  in  his  pastoral  poem  of  ‘Greenfield  Hill’  was  the  one  who  referred 
to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Sherwood,  a  daughter  of  Francis  Bradley  II  as  the  ‘female 
worthy.’ 

“Bradley  Keeler  who  visited  Ridgefield  twice  during  my  recollection 
and  was,  as  you  may  know,  a  charming,  rather  precise  and  formal  as 
well  as  temperamental  musician,  disagreed  with  my  father  William 
Harrison  Bradley,  on  ‘our’  origin.’’ 

“Thomas  Bradley,  who  married  Lady  Mary  (?)  Savile,  had  been  Chap¬ 
lain  to  Charles  I  and  his  records  show  him  abiding  at  Ackworth  in 
Yorkshire,  where  some  alms-houses  he  built  are  still,  or  were  a  few  years 
ago,  standing.  He  had  3  sons,  Francis,  .  .  .  ?  and  Saville,  who  undoubtedly 
were  Royalists.  As  I  remember  it,  the  two  brothers  were  eventually 
buried  in  Yorkshire,  but  Francis,  the  eldest,  was  NOT  and  a  Francis 
Bradley  is  mentioned  in  New  Haven  Records  in  1650 — one  year  after 
Cromwell  came  into  power  in  England.’’ 

“My  father  always  maintained  that  one  reason  he  believed  Francis 
came  from  the  Yorkshire  branch  was  that  a  John  Bradley  of  London 
(and  the  Coventry  line)  wrote  to  New  York  to  a  brother  Francis  wishing 
to  make  one  of  his  sons  his  heir  and  have  the  boy  sent  to  him  in  England. 
This  letter  found  its  way  to  Fairfield  and  was  placed  among  the  town 
records  and  when  John  Bradley  died  about  a  year  later  he  left  all  his  pro¬ 
perty  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth.  Now  had  this  been  the  ri&ht  Francis  Bradley 
why  would  he  have  filed  a  personal  letter,  or  why  would  his  heirs  have 
done  so,  because  he  died  late  in  1689  and  this  letter  was  not  written  ’till 
1696,  and  why  did  none  of  the  four  brothers  think  it  expedient  to  go  to 
England  to  accept  the  proffered  fortune.  The  eldest  son  died  in  1703  leav¬ 
ing  six  children,  the  second  in  1716  leaving  seven,  the  third  in  1714  (my 
progenitor)  leaving  eight,  and  the  fourth  son  died  in  1714  leaving  six.’’ 

“John  Bradley  of  London  wanted  ‘any  one  of  your  sons  that  is  a  spright¬ 
ly  boy  of  16  or  11'  and  he  wrote  in  1696  when  even  the  youngest  of 
Francis’  sons  must  have  been  much  older  considering  they  all  died  within 
twenty  years  of  the  letter’s  date.’’ 

“My  Uncle  and  Aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  F.  Lawson  (she  was  Jessie 
Strong  Bradley)  had  search  made  in  Yorkshire,  etc.  and  could  find  no 
documentary  connection,  but  they  felt  the  indications  were  sound.’’ 

“Since  writing  you,  my  cousins  Francis  and  Katherine  Bradley  have 
produced  another  Francis  Bradley,  born  September  25,  1934  who  is  the 
ninth  in  direct  male  descent  and  the  fourth  Francis  in  descent  along  his 
line.’’ 

The  following,  in  regard  to  Phillip  Burr  Bradley  is  on  file 
in  the  Pension  Office  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pension  files,  W  21702,  Ruth,  widow  of  Phillip;  B.  L.  Wt. 
131-300  (issued  1796). 

“Fairfield  County,  Conn.  7  Sept.  1836.  Ruth  Bradley  of  Ridgefield, 
aged  90  years,  widow  of  Phillip  Burr  Bradley,  who  was  a  Colonel  in  the 
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Revolutionary  Army  from  early  in  the  war  to  near  its  termination.  He 
was  taken  ill  at  one  time  and  she  went  and  nursed  him  for  6  weeks  at  a 
place  called  the  English  Neighborhood  in  N.  J.,  and  on  her  return  a 
guard  of  three  men  were  sent  by  Gen.  Washington  to  escort  her  home. 
The  service  as  Colonel  covered  more  than  3  years,  but  because  of  her 
extreme  age  she  is  unable  to  specify  dates  and  particulars.  The  Rolls  of 
his  Regiment  and  other  wartime  documents  will  supply  these.  She  was 
Ruth  Smith  and  married  11  March  1770  in  Ridgefield  by  Rev.  Jonathan 
Ingersoll,  Presbyterian  Minister.  Her  husband  died  4  January  1821.” 

Town  Record,  Ridgefield:  ‘‘Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley,  a  Revolution¬ 
ary  officer  died  January  4th  A.  D.  1821  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age.” 

‘‘7  Sept.  1836.  Amos  Smith  of  Ridgefield,  aged  68  years  on  6  November 
next  was  born  and  always  resided  in  the  (same?)  house,  which  is  situated 
within  20  rods  of  the  family  mansion  of  the  late  Colonel  Phillip  B.  Brad¬ 
ley,  deceased.  Knew  Colonel  Bradley  all  his  lifetime  and  knew  Ruth 
Bradley  his  widow.  Deposed  death  of  the  Colonel,  their  large  family  of 
children,  and  the  widowhood  of  Ruth.” 

‘‘Jeremiah  Mead  of  Ridgefield,  aged  81  years.  Enlisted  Feb.  1777  in 
Col.  Phillip  B.  Bradley’s  Co.  for  3  yrs.,  as  private,  and  served  full  time. 
Was  at  Valley  Forge,  Battle  of  Monmouth,  etc.  Colonel  Bradley  and  Ruth 
were  then  man  and  wife,  and  he  had  known  them  ever  since.” 

‘‘Jeremiah  Keeler  of  South  Salem,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  aged  76. 
Born  in  Ridgefield,  Conn,  and  knew  the  Bradleys  well.  Attended  the  same 
Presbyterian  meeting.  Recollects  their  marriage.  Was  present  when  the 
Banns  were  published  in  1770,  thinks  it  was  March.  Keeler  was  in  the 
service  in  Capt.  Samuel  Hoyt’s  Co.,  Col.  Bradley’s  Regt.,  5th  Conn., 
1777-80.  In  the  spring  of  1780  Keeler  was  appointed  Sergt.  in  Capt.  Hoyt’s 
Co.,  and  soon  after  was  taken  from  this  Regt.  and  placed  in  the  Corps 
under  Gen.  LaFayette.  Was  at  Monmouth,  etc.  and  Col.  Bradley  was  in 
command  of  Regt.  and  in  battle.” 

‘‘Phillip  Bradley  of  Ridgefield,  aged  65,  son  of  Phillip  Burr  Bradley  and 
Ruth,  deposed  death,  etc.” 

‘‘Esther  Olmsted  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  of  Ridgefield,  Conn,  aged 
76  yrs.  Born  in  Ridgefield  and  daughter  of  Rev.  Johnathan  Ingersoll.  Had 
known  the  Bradleys  in  her  youth.  Was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Phillip 
Burr  Bradley  and  Ruth  Smith  in  spring  of  1770.” 

‘‘Two  commissions  of  Col.  Bradley  and  a  letter  of  instruction  to  him 
signed  ‘George  Washington’  were  returned  1868,  by  the  Pension  Office 
to  David  B.  Keeler  of  New  York  City,  a  grandson  of  Col.  Bradley.  The 
commission  of  Col.  was  signed  by  John  Hancock.” 

‘‘27  April  1868.  New  York  City.  A  letter  from  David  B.  Keeler,  aged 
64  yrs.,  requested  the  return  of  the  papers  referred  to  above.  He  stated 
that  he  was  a  grandson  of  the  Col.  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  being  a  son  of 
their  daughter  Esther  who  died  ‘about  17  years  ago.’  Ruth  Bradley  had 
made  her  home  with  Esther  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  her  death. 
Keeler  said  he  was  one,  if  not  the  oldest,  grandson  of  Col.  Bradley  and 
Ruth.  An  older  cousin  of  Keeler  is  living,  an  unmarried  woman.  He  also 
has  an  older  sister.” 
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COPY  OF  A  COPY  OF  PHILLIP  BURR  BRADLEY’S  WILL 
IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD,  AMEN:  Ridgefield,  December 

23rd,  1808. 

I,  PHILLIP  B.  BRADLEY,  of  Ridgefield,  in  Fairfield 
County,  calling  to  mind  my  mortality  and  being  desirous  to 
set  my  house  in  order  before  my  death,  do  make  and  ordain 
this  my  last  will  and  testament,  that  is  to  say,  first  of  all  I 
give,  and  recommend  my  soul  to  God  who  gave  it,  hoping 
for  acceptance  with  him  through  the  merits  of  my  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and  my  body  to  the  Earth,  from 
whence  it  was  taken,  believing  in  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  and  as  to  what  wordly  estate  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
bless  me  with  I  give,  devise  and  dispose  thereof  in  the 
manner  following,  viz : 

1st:  It  is  my  will  that  all  my  just  debts  and  funeral  charges 
be  paid  out  of  my  estate  by  my  executors  hereafter  named; 

Then  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  beloved  wife,  Ruth,  One 
Hundred  Pounds  lawful  money  in  movables  out  of  my  estate 
in  such  articles  as  she  shall  choose  also  the  Silver  Tankard, 
she  had  from  her  father  and  also  my  large  Bible  to  her  and 
her  heirs  forever,  likewise  the  use  and  improvements  from 
third  part  of  my  real  estate  during  the  term  of  her  natural 
life  as  dower; 

Then  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Jabez  all  my  wearing 
apparel; 

Then  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  sons  Phillip  Bradley  and 
Jesse  S.  Bradley  all  my  books  and  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Dollars  to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  to  them  and  to 
their  heirs  forever; 

Then  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  grand  children,  Delia 
Dauchy,  Philo  Dauchy,  Charlotte  Dauchy,  Burr  Dauchy, 
and  Samuel  Dauchy  (they  being  the  children  of  my  daughter 
Molly,  Deed.)  One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Dollars  to  be  equally 
divided  among  them,  to  them  and  their  heirs; 

Then  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Esther,  One 
Hundred  and  Eighty  Dollars  to  her  and  her  heirs  forever; 

Then  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  grandchildren,  Harriet 
Dauchy  and  Sally  Dauchy  (they  being  the  children  of  my 
daughter  Sally,  Deed.)  One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Dollars  to 
be  equally  divided  between  them  and  to  their  heirs. 
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Then  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  niece  Amelia  Benedict 
(wife  of  Abijah  Benedict)  Thirty-four  Dollars  to  her  and  her 
heirs  forever. 

Then  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  nephew  David  Bradley  of 
Ridgefield  the  house  where  he  now  lives  and  the  half  acre 
of  land  adjoining  the  house  (reserving  the  use  of  the  East 
half  of  the  House  to  his  mother  during  the  term  of  her 
natural  life)  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever; 

Then  I  give  and  bequeath  all  the  remainder  of  my  estate 
both  real  and  personal  to  and  among  my  children  and  grand¬ 
children  in  the  manner  following,  viz : 

To  my  sons,  Phillip  Bradley  and  Jesse  S.  Bradley  three- 
eighths  of  said  remainder  to  be  equally  divided  between 
them;  to  my  daughter  Ruth  one  eighth  part  of  said  remainder; 
to  my  daughter  Esther  one  eighth  part  of  said  remainder; 
to  my  daughter  Betsy  one  eighth  of  said  remainder;  to  my 
grandchildren,  Delia  Dauchy,  Philo  Dauchy,  Charlotte 
Dauchy,  Burr  Dauchy  and  Samuel  Dauchy  (they  being  the 
children  of  my  daughter  Molly,  Deed.)  one  eighth  part  of 
said  remainder  to  be  equally  divided  among  them,  my  said 
grandchildren;  to  Harriet  Dauchy  and  Sally  Dauchy  my  two 
grandchildren  left  by  my  daughter  Sally,  Deed.,  one  eighth 
part  of  said  remainder  to  be  equally  divided  between  them, 
my  said  children  and  grandchildren  and  to  their  heirs  forever; 

Then  it  is  my  will  that  my  sons  Phillip  Bradley  and  Jesse  S. 
Bradley  in  consideration  of  what  I  have  given  them  in  this 
will,  shall  pay  my  son  Jabez  forty-five  dollars  each  and  every 
year  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  and  it  shall  remain 
as  a  lien  upon  the  lands  that  they  shall  receive  out  of  my 
estate,  the  one  half  of  said  sum  to  be  annually  paid  in  articles 
of  clothing. 

Then  it  is  my  will  that  my  son  Phillip  shall  have  the  lot 
of  land  that  I  bought  of  Benjamin  Sherwood  &  Hannah 
Sherwood  whereon  my  store  stands,  which  I  value  to  him 
at  One  Hundred  &  Twenty  (Seventy)  Pounds  lawful  money 
to  be  computed  to  him  as  part  of  the  portion  given  him  in 
the  will,  reserving  the  use  of  one  half  of  the  store  to  my  son 
Jesse  Twenty-five  years  after  my  decease. 

And  it  is  further  my  will  that  the  advancements  that  I 
have  made  to  any  of  my  children  shall  not  be  computed  as 
any  part  of  the  portion  that  I  have  given  them  in  this  will, 
but  that  all  advancements  that  I  shall  make  to  any  of  them 
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after  the  date  of  this  will  and  charge  to  them  on  my  books 
shall  be  computed  to  them  as  part  of  the  portion  given  them 
in  this  will. 

Finally  I  do  hereby  ordain,  constitute  and  appoint  my 
sons  Phillip  Bradley  and  Jesse  S.  Bradley  to  be  the  executors 
of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  revoking  all  former 
wills  by  me  made  declaring  this  and  this  only  to  be  my  last 
will  and  testament. 

Signed  and  Sealed,  &c. 

BARLOW 

The  first  American  ancestor  was  John  Barlow  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut  where  he  purchased 
land  as  early  as  1650.  He  owned  the  lot  southwest  of  Richard 
Ludlow  on  the  Ludlow  Square.  He  sold  this  lot  to  Thomas 
Moorehouse  about  1653  and  settled  on  the  plain  running 
northwest  of  the  Ludlow  Square  and  Concordneld,  which  in 
honor  of  his  name  was  called  Barlow  Plain.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  antecedents  and  very  little  of  his  life  except 
that  he  was  possessed  of  a  large  estate. 

Schenk’s  “History  of  Fairfield’’  Volume  I  states  that  his 
will  dated  March  28,  1674,  mentions,  among  his  other  chil¬ 
dren,  his  daughter  Ruth  wife  of  our  ancestor  Francis  Bradley 
the  first  of  that  name  in  America.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  his  son  John  married  Abagail,  daughter  of  Sergeant 
Robert  Lockwood  and  who,  therefore,  would  have  been  the 
aunt  of  Sarah  Lockwood  Platt. 

John  Barlow’s  grandson,  Samuel,  married  Eunice  Bradley, 
daughter  of  Captain  Daniel  Bradley  and  a  sister  of  Colonel 
Phillip  Burr  Bradley  and  he  married  second  Esther,  daughter 
of  Nathaniel  Hull.  A  son  of  the  second  marriage  named  Joel 
was  appointed  by  General  Washington  as  Minister  to  France 
where  he  died  in  1812. 

John  Barlow’s  daughter  Ruth  was  married  in  1660  to 
Francis  Bradley  and  their  son  Daniel  Bradley,  born  1673, 
was  married  in  1697  to  Abagail  Jackson  daughter  of  Joseph 
Jackson  and  his  wife  Mary  Goodwin. 

Daniel  Bradley  and  his  wife  Abagail  Jackson  lived  in 
Fairfield  where  their  son  Captain  Daniel  Bradley,  Jr.  was 
born  June  11,  1704.  He  was  married  in  June,  1724,  to  Esther 
Burr  daughter  of  Daniel  Burr  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Pinkney 
of  Greenfield  Hill. 
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Captain  Daniel  Bradley,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Esther  Burr  were 
the  parents  of  Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley  born  at  Ridgefield 
March  26,  1738,  and  who  was  married  March  11,  1770,  to 
Ruth  Smith  born  at  Ridgefield  October  13,  1745,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Smith  III  and  his  wife  Ruth  Gaylord. 

Colonel  Phillip  Bradley  and  his  wife  Ruth  Smith’s  third 
daughter  was  Betsy  Bradley  born  at  Fairfield  February  12, 
1775-  She  married  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  born  at  Ridgefield  Febru¬ 
ary  16,  1768.  They  were  the  parents  of  Mary  Keeler  born  at 
Galway,  New  York,  December  9,  1812. 

Mary  Keeler  was  maried  at  Rush,  New  York  December  20, 
1838,  to  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer.  Their  youngest  child  was  Rufus  K. 
Dryer  born  at  Gorham,  New  York  August  17,  1846. 

JACKSON 

Henry  Jackson,  born  1606,  first  of  the  family  in  America, 
came  from  England  in  1635  in  the  ship  Elizabeth  and  Ann. 
He  is  mentioned  in  Hotten’s  List  of  Emigrants  to  America. 
In  the  same  ship  came  several  members  of  the  St.  John  and 
Whitney  families. 

He  was  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts  in  1637  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Savage  was  one  of  the  lesees  of  the  fishing  grounds  of 
that  place.  He  was  made  a  free  man  October  10,  1669.  He 
died  in  1686. 

His  will  is  dated  November  11,  1682,  and  provides  for  a 
wife,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned.  His  will,  after  providing 
for  his  children,  states  that  he  leaves  to  his  son,  Joseph’s, 
five  children  who  are  under  the  guardianship  of  his  son 
Samuel,  £5  each  and  that  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  his 
house  at  Fairfield  and  its  contents  shall  be  divided  among 
these  5  children.  He  requests  that  the  share  of  his  son,  Joseph’s, 
widow  (the  former  Mary  Goodwin)  in  her  father,  George 
Goodwin’s,  estate  be  paid  over  to  the  estate  of  Joseph’s 
children. 

One  of  these  five  children  was  a  daughter,  Abagail,  who 
in  1699  married  Daniel  Bradley  of  Fairfield,  born  1673.  Their 
son  was  Captain  Daniel  Bradley,  Jr.  prominent  in  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars,  husband  of  Esther  Burr  and  father  of 
Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley. 

Betsy  Bradley,  daughter  of  Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley 
and  his  wife  Ruth  Smith  married  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  They 
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were  the  parents  of  Mary  Keeler,  born  at  Galway  New  York 
December  9,  1812,  who  on  December  20,  1838,  married  Dr. 
Cyrus  Dryer. 

Rufus  K.  Dryer,  born  August  17,  1846,  was  the  youngest 
child  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Keeler. 

GOODWIN 
(Or  Godwin) 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  record  was  George  Goodwin 
and  although  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  “Goodwin  Book,” 
Donald  Lines  Jacobus  in  his  “Families  of  Old  Fairfield” 
states  that  “George  Goodwin  ( who  -probably  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Goodwin  family  of  Hartford)*  was  in  Fairfield  in 
1650  and  that  on  February  21,  1651,  he  married  Ellen  Smith, 
born  about  1634,  daughter  of  Giles  Smith  of  Hartford,  that 
on  June  5,  1653,  he  bought  lands  in  the  settlement  from 
Nathan  Gold  of  Fairfield.  He  died  young  as  his  will  was 
proved  October  20,  1658,  and  named  his  wife,  Ellen,  and  his 
daughter  Mary,  (our  ancestor)  and  two  sons  Samuel  and  John. 
The  latter  was  killed  in  King  Phillip’s  War.” 

Our  ancestor,  Mary  Goodwin  married  Joseph  Jackson,  son 
of  Henry  Jackson,  founder  of  the  Jackson  family  in  America. 

Their  daughter  Abagail  Jackson  was  married  in  1697  to 
Daniel  Bradley  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  son  of  the  original 
Francis  Bradley  and  his  wife  Ruth  Barlow. 

Our  ancestor  Captain  Daniel  Bradley,  Jr.,  son  of  Daniel 
Bradley  and  his  wife  Abagail  Jackson,  married  June,  1724, 
Esther  Burr  daughter  of  Daniel  Burr  of  Greenfield  Hill  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Pinkney. 

Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley  was  the  son  of  Captain 
Daniel  Bradley,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Esther  Burr.  He  married 
second  on  March  11,  1770,  Ruth  Smith,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Smith  III  and  his  wife  Ruth  Gaylord  of  Ridgefield. 

Their  daughter  Betsy,  born  February  12,  1775,  married 
Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  son  of  Josiah  Keeler  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Stebbins. 

Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Betsy  Bradley  shortly  after 
their  marriage  moved  to  Galway,  Saratoga  County,  New 
York  where  their  children  were  born.  Their  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary,  born  December  9,  1812,  was  married  December  20, 
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1838,  at  Rush,  New  York  to  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  son  of  Matthew 
Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Wakeley. 

The  youngest  child  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  Mary  Keeler 
was  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  born  August  17,  1846. 

SMITH 
(Of  Hartford) 

I  believe  the  first  American  ancestor  was  Giles  Smith,  born 
in  England  in  1603  who  settled  at  Hartford,  Connecticut 
about  1639  where  he  was  given  land  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
town.  He  wrote  a  letter,  dated  February  22, 1649,  to  Governor 
Winthrop  at  New  London  saying  that  he  was  coming  there 
to  settle.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  place, 
but  shortly  thereafter  removed  to  Fairfield  where  he  is 
recorded  December  17,  1651. 

His  daughter  Ellen  Smith  married,  February  21,  1651, 
George  Goodwin  of  Fairfield.  They  had  three  children,  Mary 
Goodwin,  our  ancestor,  and  two  sons  Samuel  and  John. 
Our  ancestor,  Mary  Goodwin  married  Joseph  Jackson,  son 
of  Henry  Jackson  founder  of  the  Jackson  family  in  America. 

Their  daughter  Abagail  Jackson  was  married  in  1697  to 
Daniel  Bradley  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  son  of  the  original 
Francis  Bradley  and  his  wife  Ruth  Barlow. 

Our  ancestor  Captain  Daniel  Bradley,  Jr.,  son  of  Daniel 
Bradley  and  his  wife  Abagail  Jackson,  married  June,  1724, 
Esther  Burr  daughter  of  Daniel  Burr  of  Greenfield  Hill  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Pinkney. 

Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley  was  the  son  of  Captain  Daniel 
Bradley,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Esther  Burr.  He  married  second  on 
March  11,  1770,  Ruth  Smith,  daughter  of  Samuel  Smith  III 
and  his  wife  Ruth  Gaylord  of  Ridgefield. 

Their  daughter  Betsy,  born  February  12,  1775,  married 
Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  son  of  Josiah  Keeler  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Stebbins. 

Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Betsy  Bradley  shortly  after 
their  marriage  moved  to  Galway,  Saratoga  County,  New 
York  where  their  children  were  born.  Their  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary,  born  December  9, 1812,  was  married  December  20, 
1838,  at  Rush,  New  York  to  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  son  of  Matthew 
Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary  Wakeley. 

The  youngest  child  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  Mary  Keeler 
was  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  born  August  17,  1846. 
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BURR  (BURRE) 

The  first  American  ancestor  was  Jehu  Burr  who  was  born 
in  England  about  1600.  The  names  of  his  parents  are  not 
known  but  the  Burr  ancestry  in  England  dates  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Crusades. 

Very  little  is  known  about  Jehu  Burr  except  that  he  came 
to  America  with  Winthrop’s  famous  fleet  in  1630.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  he  settled  at  Roxbury,  Mass.  He  was  admitted  a 
free  man  in  1632.  In  1635  both  he  and  his  wife  appear  as 
members  of  the  church  at  Roxbury.  About  the  same  time  he 
received  his  first  appointment  in  the  Colony  as  over-seer  of 
roads  and  bridges  between  Boston  and  Roxbury.  The  name 
of  his  wife  is  never  mentioned,  but  she  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  sister  of  John  Cable. 

He  did  not  long  remain  in  Roxbury  as,  hearing  from  the 
Indians  of  the  rich  lands  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  he 
set  out  in  the  spring  of  1636,  as  described  “with  six  other 
young  men  of  good  spirits  and  sound  bodies,”  with  their 
families  and  effects  for  this  land  of  promise.  As  mentioned  in 
a  number  of  other  places,  this  group  consisted  of  Rowland 
Stebbins,  Roger  Tyrrell,  Henry  Smith,  William  Pynchon  and 
Miles  Morgan — the  first  named  also  being  our  ancestor. 
These  men  and  their  families  purchased  from  the  Indians  a 
tract  of  land  called  Agawam  and  founded  the  settlement 
which  later  became  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Some  time 
later  he  removed  to  Fairfield,  Connecticut  and  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Colony’s  deed  with  the  Indians.  He  repre¬ 
sented  the  Colony  at  the  General  Court  and  was  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education. 

According  to  Page  238,  Vol.  I  “Fairfield  Records,”  Jehu 
Burr  died  some  time  in  1672,  but  the  place  of  his  death  and 
burial  are  not  known. 

He  had  four  sons  the  oldest,  Captain  Jehu  Burr,  Jr.  was  our 
direct  ancestor.  The  others  were  John,  Daniel  and  Nathaniel. 

Jehu  Burr,  Jr.  born  in  1625  married  Mary  Ward  daughter 
of  Andrew  Ward,  founder  of  the  Ward  family  in  America, 
and  his  wife  Hester  Sherman  (Ward  Genealogy).  Jehu  Burr, 
Jr.  served  as  deputy  to  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in  1659. 
He  was  commissioned  Lieutenant  of  the  Fairfield  County 
Troop  August,  1673.  He  was  a  member  of  the  War  Council 
1675-76  and  served  as  a  Captain  in  King  Phillip’s  War  for 
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which  he  received  a  land  grant  of  200  acres.  He  was  com¬ 
missioner  for  Indians  May,  1680.  He  became  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  Colony  and  held  offices  of  the  highest 
trust  and  power.  Both  he  and  his  wife  died  in  the  same  year, 
1692,  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut. 

His  son,  Daniel  Burr  of  Greenfield  Hill,  was  born  July  30, 
1670.  He  was  a  very  wealthy  man  and  a  large  land  owner. 
He  married  three  times.  The  name  of  his  first  wife  was 
Hannah  Banks;  that  of  his  second  wife  Mary  Sherwood.  By 
each  of  these  wives  he  had  two  children.  His  third  wife,  our 
ancestor,  whom  he  married  in  1690  was  Elizabeth  Pinkney 
daughter  of  Captain  Phillip  Pinkney  who  had  come  with  his 
wife  Jane  ?  from  Norfolk  County,  England.  By  this  third 
marriage  he  had  nine  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was 
Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  first  President  of  Princeton  University, 
who  married  Esther  Edwards  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
preacher  Johnathan  Edwards,  and  whose  son  was  Aaron 
Burr,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  who,  in  1801, 
nearly  defeated  Thomas  Jefferson  for  election  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency. 

One  of  Daniel  Burr  and  Elizabeth  Pinkney’s  children  was 
a  daughter,  Esther,  who  was  born  January  31,  1702.  She  was 
married  in  June,  1724,  to  Captain  Daniel  Bradley,  Jr.,  born 
June  11,  1704,  also  of  Greenfield  Hill. 

Captain  Daniel  Bradley,  Jr.  was  an  ensign  of  Fairfield 
County  Militia.  In  1745  he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant  of 
the  Connecticut  Regiment  which  was  raised  to  serve  against 
the  French.  He  went  with  his  regiment  on  the  expedition 
which  resulted  in  the  same  year  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg. 
Later  he  continued  to  serve  against  the  French  as  a  Captain 
with  Lord  Amhearst  and  General  Wolff  and  was  present  at 
the  second  capture  and  the  destruction  of  Louisburg  July  22, 
1758. 

In  1759  he  and  his  wife  moved  to  Ridgefield.  Our  ancestor 
was  their  son  Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley  born  March  26, 
1758.  On  March  11,  1770,  Colonel  Bradley  was  married  to 
Ruth  Smith  daughter  of  Samuel  Smith  III  and  his  wife  Ruth 
Gaylord  of  Ridgefield. 

Betsy  Bradley,  daughter  of  Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley 
and  his  wife  Ruth  Smith  married  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  son  of 
Josiah  Keeler  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Stebbins  of  Ridgefield. 

Josiah  Keeler  and  his  wife  Betsy  Bradley  after  their  mar- 
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riage  settled  at  Galway,  Saratoga  County,  New  York  where 
their  children  were  born.  Their  youngest  daughter  Mary, 
born  December  9,  1812,  was  married  at  Rush,  New  York 
December  20, 1838,  to  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  son  of  Matthew  Dryer 
and  his  wife  Mary  Wakeley. 

The  youngest  child  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  Mary  Keeler 
was  Rufus  K.  Dryer  born  at  Gorham,  New  York,  August  17, 
1846. 


WARD 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  this  family  was  Andrew 
Ward.  He  was  first  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts  where  he 
was  made  a  free  man  March  3,  1634.  Schenk’s  “History  of 
Fairfield’’  Page  418  states  that  “on  March  3,  1636,  he  was 
appointed  with  Richard  Ludlow  and  six  others  by  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  govern  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut  for  one  year.  He  was,  therefore,  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  first  legislative  body  held  in  Connecticut 
at  Newtown  or  Hartford  on  the  26th  of  April,  1636.  In  1638 
he  was  appointed,  with  Captain  John  Mason  and  Mr.  Allen, 
to  go  to  Agawam  (or  Springfield)  to  treat  with  the  Indians 
of  Waronocke  concerning  the  tribute  resulting  from  the 
Pequot  War.  He  removed  to  Newtown  soon  after  and  his 
name  is  found  there  among  the  planters  at  a  gathering  of  the 
church  on  June  4,  1639.  He  was  also  a  founder  of  Stamford 
in  1641,  having  with  Robert  Coe  arranged  with  the  New 
Haven  Colony  for  the  settlement  there.  He  was  appointed 
constable  at  Stamford  on  the  26th  of  March,  1640.  He  and 
Robert  Coe  were  appointed  to  assist  at  the  next  general  court 
of  election  at  New  Haven  in  1644  and  in  1646.  He  returned 
to  Fairfield  in  1647.  On  October  6,  1651,  at  a  sitting  of  the 
general  court  at  Hartford  he,  together  with  George  Hull  and 
William  Beardsley  of  Stratford  were  nominated  as  assistants 
“to  join  with  the  magistrates  for  the  execution  of  justice  in 
the  towns  of  Connecticut  by  the  seaside.’’ 

“The  History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Families  of  Old 
Fairfield’’  by  Jacobus  states  that  he  married  Hester  Sherman, 
baptized  April  1,  1606,  died  in  1666,  daughter  of  Edmond 
Sherman  and  that  Andrew  Ward  died  in  Fairfield  in  1659. 

The  names  and  birth  dates  of  their  children  were:  Edmond; 
Anne,  born  about  1629  was  married  in  1649  to  Caleb  Nichols; 
William,  born  about  1631;  Mary,  our  ancestor,  born  about 
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1635  married  Captain  Jehu  Burr,  Jr.,  died  about  1672;  John, 
born  about  1637;  Sarah,  born  about  1640  was  married  about 
1660  to  Nathaniel  Burr;  Andrew,  born  about  1642;  Samuel, 
born  about  1644;  Abagail,  born  about  1647  was  married  first 
to  Moses  Dimon  and  married  second  in  1685  Edward  Howard . 

Our  ancestor,  Betsy  Bradley,  was  the  third  daughter  of 
Andrew  Ward  and  Hester  Sherman,  and  her  husband  Captain 
Jehu  Burr,  Jr.,  born  in  England  in  1625  the  son  of  Jehu  Burr, 
Sr.  founder  of  the  Burr  family  in  America.  They  lived  at 
Fairfield.  Captain  Burr  not  only  occupied  many  positions  of 
trust  in  the  colony  but  took  an  active  part  in  the  early 
Indian  wars  including  Kign  Phillip’s  War. 

Their  son  Daniel  Burr,  born  July  30, 1670,  was  our  ancestor. 
He  was  married  in  1695  to  Elizabeth  Pinkney,  born  1672, 
a  daughter  of  Captain  Phillip  Pinkney  born  in  Norfolk 
County,  England  and  his  wife  Jane  ?  .  Daniel  Burr  and 

his  wife  Elizabeth  Pinkney  lived  at  Greenfield  Hill,  Fairfield, 
Connecticut. 

Their  daughter  Esther  Burr,  born  January  31, 1702,  was  an 
older  sister  of  the  Reverend  Aaron  Burr,  first  president  of 
Princeton  College  and  the  father  of  Aaron  Burr,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  She  was  married  in  June,  1724,  to 
Captain  Daniel  Bradley,  Jr.  also  of  Greenfield  Hill,  son  of 
Daniel  Bradley  and  his  wife  Abagail  Jackson. 

Captain  Daniel  Bradley,  Jr.  took  an  active  part  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War  in  which  he  served  with  Lord  Am- 
hearst  and  General  Wolff  and  took  part  in  both  expeditions 
against  Louisburg.  He  and  his  wife  moved  to  Ridgefield  in 
1759  where  our  ancestor,  their  son  Phillip  Burr  Bradley,  was 
born  March  26,  1738  (see  Bradley). 

Phillip  Burr  Bradley  was  married  March  11, 1770,  to  Ruth 
Smith  daughter  of  Samuel  Smith  III  and  his  wife  Ruth  Gay¬ 
lord  of  Ridgefield. 

Our  ancestor,  Betsy  Bradley,  was  the  third  daughter  of 
Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley  and  his  wife  Ruth  Smith. 
Betsy  Bradley  was  born  February  12,  1775,  and  was  married 
to  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  born  February  16,  1768,  son  of  Josiah 
Keeler  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Stebbins  of  Ridgefield.  After 
their  marriage,  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Betsy  Bradley 
moved  to  Galway,  New  York  where  their  four  children,  Ira, 
Phillip,  Rufus  and  Mary  were  born,  the  latter  December  9, 
1812. 
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Mary  Keeler  was  married  at  Rush,  New  York  on  December 
20,  1838,  to  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  son  of  Matthew  Dryer  and  his 
wife  Mary  Wakeley. 

Rufus  K.  Dryer  was  the  youngest  child  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer 
and  his  wife  Mary  Keeler  and  was  born  at  Gorham,  New 
York  on  August  17,  1846. 

PINKNEY 

Captain  Phillip  Pinkney  was  one  of  the  first  ten  proprietors 
of  Fairfield.  He  moved  from  Connecticut  into  the  town  of 
East  Chester,  Westchester  County  in  1664.  He  came  to  America 
from  the  west  of  England  with  Rev.  John  Wareham  &  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Pinkneys  of  Tatterset, 
Pinkney’s  Manor  of  Norfolk  County,  England.  His  original 
ancestor  in  England  was  Gido  de  Pinkeni  or  Pinkenie,  a 
Norman,  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror. 

“In  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  1172-1175, 
Hugh  Peverell  and  other  trustees,  settled  Tattersett  Pinkney 
Manor  with  that  of  Brunstorop  on  James  de  Pynkeney  and 
Joan,  his  wife,  with  the  remainder  to  their  son  Hugh  and 
his  wife  Isabel.  In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  John, 
1208-1218,  Willima  de  Pinkeni  by  deed  conferred  to  William 
son  of  Ricard  Anglo  (English  Richard).’’ 

Bloomfield’s  “Norfolk”  Vol.  5,  Page  56,  states  that  “Hano 
de  Pinkeney  in  the  time  of  Henry  II  married  Alice  who  died. 
He  then  seized  the  Manor  of  Pinkeney  1238-1239.  Their  son, 
John  de  Pinkeney  left  James  de  Pinkeney  Lord  of  Pinkeney 
1335-1336.” 

“James  Pinkeney  and  his  first  wife,  Joan,  left  their  son 
Hugh  de  Pinkeney,  who  married  Isabel,  their  heirs,  held  the 
lordship  of  Pinkeney  in  1339-1400.” 

The  Pinkneys  in  America  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
were  Tory  and  their  estate  at  Eastchester  in  Westchester 
County  was  a  favorite  resort  for  the  British  officers  stationed 
in  the  vicinity.  On  Apil  2,  1786,  young  Henry  Pinkney  was 
shot  before  the  eyes  of  his  family  by  a  party  of  American 
soldiers  while  trying  to  effect  his  escape  from  his  home  on 
horseback. 

Captain  Phillip  Pinkney’s  daughter  Elizabeth  Pinkney, 
born  1672,  married  Daniel  Burr  of  Greenfield  Hill,  son  of 
Captain  Jehu  Burr  and  his  wife  Mary  Ward. 
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Daniel  Burr  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Pinkney’s  youngest 
child  was  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  first  President  of  Princeton 
University,  and  the  father  of  Aaron  Burr,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  Our  direct  ancestor  was  one  of  their  older 
children,  Esther  Burr,  born  January  31,  1702.  She  was  married 
in  June,  1734,  to  Captain  Daniel  Bradley,  Jr.,  son  of  Daniel 
Bradley  and  his  wife  Abagail  Jackson. 

Captain  Daniel  Bradley,  Jr.  and  Esther  Burr  were  the 
parents  of  our  ancestor  Colonel  Phillip  Burr  Bradley,  born 
March  26,  1738,  who  married  second  March  11,  1770,  Ruth 
Smith,  daughter  of  Samuel  Smith  III  and  Ruth  Gaylord. 

Betsy  Bradley,  born  February  12,  1775,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Phillip  Burr  Bradley  and  his  wife  Ruth  Smith,  married  Josiah 
Keeler,  Jr.  son  of  Josiah  Keeler  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Steb- 
bins.  After  their  marriage  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife 
Betsy  moved  to  Galway,  Saratoga  County,  New  York  where 
their  children  were  born. 

Their  youngest  child  Mary  Keeler,  born  December  9,  1812, 
was  married  at  Rush,  New  York  December  20,  1838,  to  Dr. 
Cyrus  Dryer  son  of  Matthew  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary 
Wakeley  of  Brighton. 

The  youngest  child  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary 
Keeler  was  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  born  at  Gorham,  New  York 
August  17,  1846. 

Rufus  K.  Dryer  in  addition  to  his  mother’s  descent  from 
the  Pinkney  family  is  also  connected  with  them  by  a  second 
line  of  descent  on  his  father’s  side  through  his  paternal 
grandmother,  Mary  Wakeley.  The  latter  ancestry  is  through 
Captain  Phillip  Pinkney’s  aunt,  Sarah  Phippin  who  was  the 
second  wife  of  George  Hull  who  came  from  Somerset  County, 
England  before  1630.  George  Hull’s  son,  Cornelius,  born  in 
England  in  1626  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  America. 
His  son,  Cornelius  Hull,  Jr.  born  1644  was  married  in  1685 
to  Sarah  Sanford  daughter  of  Ezekial  Sanford  and  his  wife 
Rebecca  Wiekle  (or  Wakeley).  Our  ancestor  was  Eleanor 
Hull,  born  September  15,  1706,  daughter  of  Cornelius  Hull, 
Jr.  and  his  wife  Sarah  Sanford.  She  was  married  in  March, 
1743,  to  Ebinezer  Ferry  born  1746,  a  son  of  Soloman  Ferry 
and  his  wife  Lydia  Peck.  Ebinezer  Ferry  and  his  wife  Eleanor 
Hull  had  a  daughter  Rachel  Ferry  born  1731,  who  married 
Samuel  Griffin,  Jr.  of  Newtown,  Connecticut  a  son  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Samuel  Griffin. 
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Samuel  Griffin,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Rachel  Ferry  were  the 
parents  of  Esther  Griffin  baptized  at  Newtown,  September 
10,  1757.  She  married  Ezbon  Wakeley,  born  November  7, 
1756,  a  son  of  Abner  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Sarah  Northrup 
of  Roxbury. 

Mary  Wakeley  born  at  Newtown,  Connecticut  September 
20,  1785,  a  daughter  of  Ezbon  Wakeley  and  his  wife  Esther 
Griffin  was  married  April  20,  1802,  at  Rensselaerville,  New 
York  to  Matthew  Dryer  born  May  24,  1774,  at  Rehoboth, 
Massachusetts  oldest  son  of  William  Dryer  III  and  his  wife 
Deliverance  Briggs.  Matthew  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary 
Wakeley  who  settled  on  Allen’s  Creek,  Brighton  in  1817 
were  the  parents  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer,  born  March  12,  1810, 
who  was  married  December  20,  1838,  at  Rush,  New  York  to 
Mary  Keeler,  daughter  of  Josiah  Keeler,  Jr.  and  his  wife 
Betsy  Bradley. 

The  youngest  child  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  his  wife  Mary 
Keeler  was  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  born  at  Gorham,  New  York 
August  17,  1846. 


APPENDIX  A 


Families  Connected  by  Marriage  W  ith  Some, 
of  the  Early  Generations  of  Dryers 


PIERCE 


Elizabeth,  born  December  31,  1717,  third  daughter  of 
William  Dryer  I  and  his  wife  Esther  Wilmarth  and  the 
second  of  the  family  to  bear  the  name  Elizabeth,  her  elder 
sister  having  died  in  infancy,  was  married  to  Benjamin  Pierce 
of  Voluntown,  Connecticut,  their  intentions  being  published 
November  19,  1742. 

COBB 


Nathan  Cobb  was  born  about  1710.  He  was  either  the  son 
of  Morgan  Cobb  and  his  wife  Susanna  Miles  or  else  was  a 
son  of  their  son  Captain  Thomas  Cobb  and  his  wife,  Lydia 

Leonard. 

He  was  married  by  Rev.  John  Greenwood  on  January  6, 
1731,  to  Esther  Dryer  of  Rehoboth,  born  April  29,  1712, 
oldest  daughter  of  William  Dryer  I  founder  of  the  Dryer 
family  in  America,  and  his  wife  Esther  Wilmarth.  It  is  said 
that  their  home  was  on  Tremont  Street  near  the  north 
Rehoboth  line. 

PERRY 


Margaret,  fourth  daughter  of  William  Dryer  I,  founder  of 
the  Dryer  family  in  America,  and  his  wife  Esther  Wilmarth, 
was  born  May  12,  1722,  and  was  married  by  the  Reverend 
John  Greenwood  of  Rehoboth  on  February  16, 1743,  to  David 
Perry  also  of  Rehoboth. 


DAGGETT 

(Old  Spelling  Doggett) 

Thomas  Daggett  of  Edgartown,  Martha’s  Vinyard  married 
Hannah  Mayhew,  daughter  of  Governor  Mayhew.  Her 
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father  was  the  first  Governor  of  Rhode  Island.  Their  son, 
John,  married  ?  and  lived  at  Chilmark,  Martha’s  Vinyard. 

Their  son,  Ebinezer,  married  November  9,  1721,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Pentacost  ?  I.  Either  he  or  his  father  moved 
from  Martha’s  Vinyard  to  Taunton  and  Attleboro.  Among 
their  family  of  sons  was  Napthlati  Daggett,  born  September 
8,  1727,  who  was  a  minister  and  who  was  president  of  Yale 
College  from  1756  to  1777  inclusive.  In  the  British  attack  on 
New  Haven  in  July,  1779,  he  shouldered  a  gun  and  did  his 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  city.  He  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  these  wounds  May  25, 
1780  in  his  53rd  year. 

Bulah  Dryer,  daughter  of  William  Dryer  II  and  Hannah 
Wilmarth,  married  Matthew  Daggett,  Jr.  of  Attleboro  De¬ 
cember  4,  1777,  the  ceremony  being  performed  at  Attleboro 
by  the  Reverend  Peter  Thatcher. 

READ 

The  name  traces  back  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror 
in  1050  when  a  John  of  Rede  came  to  England  with  his 
followers. 

In  1139  a  Briamus  de  Reed  of  Lincolnshire  had  two  sons, 
Robert  Reed  and  Thomas  of  Reedale.  In  1369  a  famous 
mathematician,  William  Rede,  was  made  Bishop  of  Chiches¬ 
ter. 

William  Rede  was  born  in  1596  and  his  brother  John  was 
born  in  1598.  This  John  came  to  America  with  Winthrop’s 
fleet  in  1630  and  was  admitted  as  a  free  man  in  1640.  He  lived 
at  Dorchester,  Braintree  and  Weymouth.  His  estate  was  given 
as  £300,  a  very  large  amount  in  those  days.  He  came  to 
Rehoboth  in  1643  where  he  was  one  of  the  original  proprie¬ 
tors.  During  his  life  he  held  many  responsible  positions  in 
Massachusetts.  He  died  in  1685  at  the  age  of  87. 

His  son  Israel  Read  was  born  in  1637  and  married  Rebecca 
Ruggles  who  was  born  in  1639. 

Their  son,  Israel  Read,  Jr.,  born  1688,  died  1739,  and  his 
wife  Hannah  of  Attleboro  were  the  parents  of  Mary  Read 
who  on  November  5,  1749,  married  John  Dryer,  born  August 
12,  1725,  youngest  son  of  William  Dryer  the  immigrant  and 
his  wife  Esther  Wilmarth  of  Rehoboth. 
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Families  Connected  by  Marriage  With 
Rufus  K.  Dryer  and  His  Children 

K X 

CUNNINGHAM 

About  1767  five  Cunningham  brothers  of  the  old  Scotch 
L  Cunningham  clan  carrying  their  own  tartan  which  was 
red  and  black  crossed  with  a  narrow  white  line,  left  their 
home  in  Scotland,  which  was  probably  in  Ayreshire.  This 
group  of  brothers  crossed  over  to  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
all  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Belfast  and  Down  Patrick.  Each 
married  and  raised  a  family  so  that  over  a  period  of  time  the 
descendants  of  the  original  five  brothers  became  quite  numer¬ 
ous  and  many  of  that  name  still  live  in  the  northeast  of 
Ireland. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  five 
original  Scotch  refugees. 

Our  ancestor,  Arthur  Cunningham,  born  about  1784  was 
the  only  child  of  one  of  these  five  brothers.  He  was  a  student 
at  the  seminary  being  educated  for  the  priesthood  when  he 
met  and  married  Ann  Austin,  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
William  Austin  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  McCloud,  both  of  whom  also  were  Scotch. 

Arthur  Cunningham  and  his  wife  Ann  Austin  had  five 
children,  all  of  whom  I  believe  were  baptized  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Moran,  County  Down.  Their  names  were:  John, 
Thomas,  Arthur,  James,  born  December,  1815,  whose  daugh¬ 
ter  Margaret ta  married  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  and  Celia. 

Arthur  Cunningham  died  in  1819.  According  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Frances  L.  Cunningham,  5301  Paige  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  her  father  was  John  Cunningham,  oldest 
brother,  and  was  the  first  member  of  the  family  to  come  to 
America,  crossing  over  about  1824  to  St.  Johns,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  After  working  there  for  a  time  he,  realizing  the  great 
opportunities  to  be  found  in  America,  and  having  saved 
sufficient  money  to  do  so,  returned  to  Ireland  and  in  1831 
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brought  his  widowed  mother  and  her  other  children  to 
Canada.  The  family  settled  near  Cobourg,  Ontario  where  they 
became  farmers  owning  considerable  acreage,  the  locality 
becoming  known  as  Cunningham’s  Corners.  One  of  the 
brothers,  Thomas,  settled  about  forty  miles  away  at  the 


town  of  Lindsay. 

James  Cunningham  was  the  youngest  of  the  four  brothers 
and  after  working  on  the  family’s  farm  near  Cobourg  for  a 
few  years  he  decided  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  United  States. 
About  1833  he  crossed  the  lake  to  Rochester  and  journeyed 
to  New  York  to  see  an  uncle  named  Austin,  one  of  his  mother’s 
family,  who  was  an  architect  (I  presume  this  was  Merwin 
Austin  who  built  the  first  Monroe  County  Court  House  at 
Rochester,  but  do  not  know  for  sure).  Apparently  this  uncle 
could  not  give  him  employment  because  James  shortly  after 
returned  to  Rochester  where  in  1834  he  went  to  work  for 
Hanford  and  Whitbeck  in  the  carriage  business. 

White’s  “National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography’’ 
in  their  article  on  James  Cunningham  states  that,  “he,  to¬ 
gether  with  James  W.  Kerr  and  Blanchard  Dean  formed  in  1838 
the  firm  of  Kerr,  Cunningham  &  Company,  James  Cunning¬ 
ham  being  the  wood-worker,  Kerr  the  trimmer  and  Dean 
the  coachsmith.  Four  years  later  the  company  failed  with  an 
indebtedness  of  more  than  86,000.00.  Mr.  Cunningham  con¬ 


tinued  the  business  alone,  paid  off  all  debts  and  built  up  a 
flourishing  business.  In  the  late  1850  s  the  business  failed  for 
a  second  time  and  once  more  Mr.  Cunningham  started  over 
again.’’ 

Rufus  Keeler,  former  Mayor  and  wealthy  citizen  had  been 
appointed  receiver  for  the  bankrupt  concern  which  he  had 
just  completed  reorganizing  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  1861,  Mr.  Cunningham  as  a  favor  to  Mr.  Keeler  employed 
the  latter’s  nephew  Rufus  Dryer,  then  fifteen  years  of  age, 
as  his  office  boy  and  agreed  to  teach  him  the  carriage  business. 
James  Cunningham  became  one  of  the  principal  builders  of 
ambulances  and  supply  and  combat  wagons  for  the  United 
States  Army  and  his  business  again  prospered.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  he  again  returned  to  carriage  building  and  he  and 
his  future  son-in-law,  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  traveled  throughout 
the  country  selling  their  products  in  every  state. 

In  1866  he  admitted  his  son  Joseph  Thomas  Cunningham 
to  partnership  and  in  1875  he  also  admitted  Rufus  K.  Dryer 


1834—  1934 

Augustine  J.  Cunningham 

The  buggy  was  made  by  his  grandfather,  James  Cunningham,  in  1834.  The  same  year  in  which  was 

built  the  early  locomotive  in  background 
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as  a  partner.  In  1882  the  company  was  incorporated  under 
the  title  of  “The  James  Cunningham  Son  &  Company”  and 
from  then  on  until  after  the  panic  of  1907  the  company  en¬ 
joyed  a  wide  reputation  as  one  of  the  world’s  largest  builders 
of  carriages,  ambulances  and  hearses.  Their  product  was  ex¬ 
ported  and  sold  in  every  large  country. 

James  Cunningham  was  married  in  August,  1838  to  Bridget 
Jennings,  born  1820  in  Balinrobe,  County  Mayo,  Ireland, 
daughter  of  Edward  Jennings  and  his  wife  Margaret  Burke. 
They  had  the  following  children: 

Anna  M.,  born  September  13,  1839,  married  Charles  M.  Wilkin.  Died 
September,  1916.  They  had  no  children. 

James  Bernard,  born  April  23,  1841,  died  in  infancy. 

Joseph  Thomas,  born  March  7,  1843,  married  Ellen  Nora  Keogh.  Died 
March  24,  1914.  Their  children  were: 

James  Rufus,  died  in  infancy. 

Joseph  Jennings,  died  in  infancy. 

Augustine  J.,  born  May  17,  1878,  President  James  Cunningham  Son  & 
Company.  Not  married. 

Francis  E.,  born  February  20,  1883,  married  Kathleen  McEnery.  Their 
children  are: 

Joan,  born  January  19,  1916. 

Peter,  born  July  31,  1917,  at  present  serving  with  the  Air  Corps 
Ferry  Command  overseas. 

Michael,  born  May  22,  1921,  at  present  in  training  as  Naval 
Aviation  pilot. 

Rufus  J.,  born  September  3,  1884,  died  1911  unmarried. 

Cecilia  Patricia,  born  November  2,  1845-  Died  in  childhood. 

Margaretta  E.,  born  August  13,  1847,  married  Rufus  K.  Dryer.  Died 
March  29,  1941.  Their  children  are: 

James  C.,  born  March  27,  1877,  married  Marietta  Brewster.  Their 
children: 

Captain  James  C.,  Jr.,  born  May  25,  1904,  now  serving  as  Regi¬ 
mental  Adjutant  and  Personnel  Officer  of  the  209th  Coast 
Artillery,  overseas. 

Marietta,  born  February  6,  1906. 

Rufus  K.  II,  born  July  15,  1908. 

Leora  M.,  born  October  18,  1878,  is  not  married. 

Rufus  J.,  born  April  3,  1880,  died  May  28,  1937,  was  not  married. 
Joseph  F.,  born  May  16,  1891,  married  Carol  Rawleigh.  Their  chil¬ 
dren: 

Joseph  F.,  Jr.,  born  Feb.  26,  1921. 

Tyrrell  C.,  born  August  2,  1922. 

Peter  R.,  born  May  19,  1926. 

Matilda,  born  August  10,  1849,  died  in  infancy. 

James  B.,  born  June  30,  1852,  died  in  infancy. 
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Charles  Edwin,  born  March  5,  1853,  married  Minnie  Moran.  Their 
children  were: 

Marie,  deceased,  married  Dr.  McMorrow  of  Syracuse.  Their  children: 
Dorothy 
Katherine 
Ann 

Ann,  is  not  married. 

Corinne,  deceased,  married  J.  Harry  Shale.  Their  children: 

Harry 

Marian 

Louise 

James,  deceased,  married  Emma  Krine.  They  had  no  children.  She 
married  second  Frank  H.  Biel. 

Emma,  married  George  Shaw  of  Rochester.  They  had  one  child, 
Eileen  (Mrs.  William  Erdle). 

Charles,  died  1942.  Married  Olive  Kavanaugh.  They  had  one  child, 
Gardner 

George,  deceased,  married  Edith  Burns.  Their  children  are: 

George,  Jr.,  deceased 
Peter 

James  Cunningham  married  second  Emma  Brooks  of  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  born  1831,  died  1919.  There  are  no  children  by  this 
second  marriage. 

Arthur,  married  Peggy  Halpern  of  Elmira  and  lives  in  New  Jersey. 
They  have  one  child,  a  son 
Peter 

James  Cunningham  married  second  Emma  Brooks  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  born  1831,  died  1919.  There  were 
no  children  by  this  second  marriage.  Following  is  from 
History  of  Rochester  and  The  Post  Express. 

The  late  James  Cunningham  won  a  place  among  the  great  industrial 
captains  of  America  that  entitles  him  to  be  remembered  not  only  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Rochester,  but  of  his  adopted  country. 
He  was  born  in  the  County  Down,  Ireland,  in  December,  1815,  and  lost 
his  father  four  years  later.  His  widowed  mother  and  her  five  children 
then  came  to  America  and  settled  at  Cobourg,  Canada.  James,  who  was 
the  fourth  son,  took  advantage  of  such  schools  as  the  country  afforded 
to  obtain  an  education  and  also  worked  on  a  farm.  He  had  an  early  in¬ 
clination  for  working  in  wood  and  developed  unusual  talent  for  designing. 
He  had  been  employed  at  carriage-making  in  Canada,  but  desiring  to  see 
his  uncle,  who  was  an  architect  in  New  York,  he  made  a  visit  to  this 
State,  where  he  remained  but  a  few  weeks.  On  his  way  back  to  Canada 
he  passed  through  this  city  and  worked  here  for  a  short  time.  He  returned 
to  Cobourg,  but  determined  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  1834,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  came  back  to  Rochester  and  learned  the 
carriage-making  trade  in  all  its  branches.  He  gave  his  time  and  attention 
to  business  with  such  good  results  that  in  1838  he  was  able  to  become  a 
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member  of  the  firm  of  Kerr,  Cunningham  &  Company,  carriage  manu¬ 
facturers,  whose  place  of  business  was  on  State  street,  opposite  Mumford 
street.  The  partnership  was  dissolved  four  years  later  and  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham  carried  on  the  business  alone  for  some  years.  His  trade  had  been 
growing  constantly  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  his  manufactory. 
He  then  bought  the  land  on  Canal  street  where  he  long  after  resided  and 
on  which  the  James  Cunningham,  Son  &  Company  carriage  manufactory 
is  now  situated,  additions  having  been  made  until  the  grounds  include 
four  acres  of  land  and  the  works  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Cunningham  built  the  first  of  the  present  factory  buildings  in  1849. 
The  product  of  his  works  always  had  a  high  reputation  and  his  business 
continued  to  grow  in  importance  and  every  style  of  carriage  was  manu¬ 
factured.  Mr.  Cunningham  having  invented  and  patented  several  machines 
which  simplified  the  constructive  processes  and  enabled  him  to  provide 
better  work  than  ordinary.  Mr.  Cunningham  continued  in  active  business 
to  a  ripe  old  age.  In  1881  he  formed  a  stock  company  and  transferred  the 
management  of  the  business  to  younger  men,  his  sons  and  son-in-law.  It 
is  not  alone  as  a  most  successful  manufacturer  that  Mr.  Cunningham’s 
memory  is  held  in  esteem  in  this  city;  he  was  a  liberal  friend  of  chari¬ 
table  institutions,  a  good  employer,  and  a  good  citizen. 

James  Cunningham  died  at  his  home  on  Lake  Avenue, 
Rochester  on  M!ay  15,  1886,  at  the  age  of  71.  His  surviving 
children  were  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Wilkin,  Mrs.  Rufus  K.  Dryer, 
Joseph  T.  and  Charles  E.  Cunningham.  The  employees  of 
the  Cunningham  factory,  numbering  at  the  time  between 
550  and  600,  some  of  whom  had  worked  for  the  company  for 
as  long  as  fifty  years,  turned  out  and  marched  in  a  body  to 
his  funeral. 

Mr.  Cunningham’s  son,  Joseph  T.  and  his  son-in-law, 
Rufus  K.  Dryer,  the  former  as  President,  the  latter  as  Vice- 
President,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager  carried  on  this 
flourishing  business  most  successfully  over  the  period  of  the 
ensuing  twenty  years  at  the  end  of  which  time,  having 
reached  the  age  of  retirment  they  turned  the  business  over 
to  their  sons. 


JENNINGS 

The  Jennings  of  Balinrobe,  County  Mayo,  Ireland  are, 
according  to  the  family  tradition,  descended  from  Richard 
Jennings  or  Jonin,  of  Cragmore  Castle  and  his  wife,  Elisha 
Burke,  through  their  son  John  and  grandson  Walter.  It  is 
thought  that  the  family  originated  in  the  vicinity  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  England  from  whence  the  above  branch  settled  in 
Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
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According  to  a  statement  written  in  1845  by  Joseph  Jen¬ 
nings,  eldest  son  of  Edward  Jennings,  the  first  of  the  name 
of  whom  we  have  definite  knowledge  were  three  brothers — 
Robert,  Walter  and  William.  The  former,  it  is  said,  was 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Durke  of  Marlboro,  the  second  brother, 
Walter,  was  the  father  of  Edward  Jennings.  One  of  Edward 
Jennings’  sisters  was  Lady  Hawton,  wife  of  Sir  John  Hawton, 
and  the  other  was  Lady  Foster  wife  of  ?  Foster. 

Edward  Jennings  was  born  in  1741  and  died  July  19,  1825. 
He  lived  in  Balinrobe,  County  Mayo  where  he  owned  a 
tanyard.  He  was  married  twice.  The  name  of  his  first  wife 
is  not  known  nor  are  the  names  of  their  children.  He  was 
married  second  to  Margaret  Burke,  the  names  of  whose 
parents  are  not  known,  only  that  she  was  of  the  famous 
Galway  family  of  Burke  (or  De  Burg). 

In  1828,  three  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mar¬ 
garet  Burke  Jennings,  accompanied  by  her  children:  Joseph; 
Edward,  Jr.,  born  1815;  Tobias;  Julia;  Honora;  Bridget,  born 
1820  who  married  James  Cunningham;  and  Anne  emigrated 
to  Canada.  Two  years  later  the  family  moved  to  Rochester, 
New  York  where  their  descendants  have  since  continued  to 
live. 

The  children  of  Edward  Jennings  and  his  wife  Margaret 
Burke  together  with  their  descendants,  in  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  the  names  and  birth  dates,  are  as  follows: 

Julia,  born  1802,  lived  to  be  over  100  years  of  age,  died  1903-  She  was  not 
married. 

Joseph,  born  about  1804.  Served  for  some  years  in  the  United  States  Army. 

took  part  in  the  Mexcian  War.  He  was  not  married. 

Tobias,  born  about  1806,  died  in  childhood. 

Honorah,  born  about  1808,  died  1893.  She  was  not  married. 

Edward,  born  1815,  died  1889,  married  Rosanna  Riley,  daughter  of  James 
Riley  of  Rochester.  The  names  and  birth  dates  of  their  children  were : 
Mary  Agnes,  died  in  childhood. 

Cornelia  Rosana,  born  1840,  died  March  11,  1908.  She  was  not 
married. 

Edward  James,  born  June  24,  1842,  died  January  28,  1925,  served  in 
the  Civil  War  with  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Union  Army.  He 
married  Mary  Dominica  McArdie  whose  father  Owen  McArdle 
served  as  a  Corporal  of  the  1st  Virginia  Regiment,  Confederate 
Army  and  was  killed  in  action.  Their  children  are: 

Corinne  Marie,  born  June  24,  1883-  She  is  not  married. 

Robert,  born  September  23,  1884,  married  Elizabeth  Nichols. 
They  have  no  children. 
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Gertrude  Florence,  born  February  24,  1886.  She  is  not  married. 

John  Arthur,  born  March  2,  1893.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Service  from  December  15,  1917  to 
February  10,  1919  during  part  of  which  time  he  saw  service 
with  the  A.  E.  F.  Was  discharged  on  the  latter  date  with  the 
rank  of  Acting  Sergeant  Major.  He  married  Genevieve  Keenan 
who  died  in  1941.  Their  children  are: 

Edward  James  II,  born  May  21,  1924. 

Robert  Emmett  III,  born  January  14,  1926. 

John  Hughes,  born  February  1,  1844.  Fought  throughout  the  Civil 
War  in  the  108th  New  York  Infantry.  While  serving  as  first  Ser¬ 
geant  of  Company  D  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Reams  Station, 
Virginia,  August  24,  1864. 

Robert  Emmett,  born  December  15,  1845,  married  Elizabeth  Holt 
Kelly.  He  reorganized  and  was  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Carpenter  Steel  Company.  He  died  October  30,  1929.  They  had  no 
children. 

Mary  Lilly,  born  March  12,  1848,  died  December  14,  1929.  She  was 
not  married. 

Bridget,  born  1820,  died  July  13,  1871.  She  was  married  in  August  1838 
to  James  Cunningham,  son  of  Arthur  Cunningham  and  his  wife  Ann 
Austin.  Their  youngest  daughter,  Margaretta,  born  August  13,  1847 
was  married  on  October  27,  1873,  to  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  born  August  17, 
1846,  son  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer  and  Mary  Keeler.  She  survived  her  husband 
and  died  at  the  family  home,  Highacres  Farm,  Geneva,  New  York, 
March  30,  1941.  (For  names  and  birth  dates  of  the  children  of  Bridget 
Jennings  and  their  descendants  see  Cunningham.) 

Anne,  born  1821,  died  1876.  She  was  married  at  Rochester,  New  York,  in 
1838  to  John  Edward  Kelly.  He  died  in  1888.  The  names  and  birth  dates 
of  their  children  were  as  follows : 

John,  born  1839,  served  throughout  the  Civil  War  with  the  Ryan 
Zouaves.  He  married  June  21,  1868,  Catherine  Herron.  He  died 
October  23,  1886.  They  had  no  children. 

Margaret  Honorah,  born  April  16,  1840,  died  ?  . 

Daniel,  born  April  18,  1843,  died  in  infancy. 

David,  born  October  4,  1844,  died  in  infancy. 

James  Walter,  born  December  29,  1847,  married  Amelia  Kron  of  New 
Orleans.  He  died  November,  1886.  Their  children  are: 

John  Leonard,  died  in  childhood. 

Loretta,  born  July  29,  1886,  married  April  24,  1926,  William 
Morton,  born  October  28,  1884.  They  have  no  children. 

Anna  Maria,  born  May  7,  1853,  married  William  Brock  (Cousin 
Annie  Brock).  She  died  December  23,  1936.  She  had  no  children. 


BREWSTER 

Marietta  Brewster,  born  November  8,  1880,  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Horace  Brewster  and  his  wife  Katherine  Curtis. 
Horace  Brewster  was  a  member  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
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firm  of  Brewster  Crittenden  &  Co.  and  was  the  son  of  H. 
Austin  Brewster  and  his  wife  Marietta  Crampton. 

The  family  descent  is  direct  from  Elder  William  Brewster 
who  came  from  England  on  the  Mayflower  in  1620  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  Brewster  family  in  America. 

Marietta  Brewster’s  mother  Katherine  Curtis  was  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  Curtis  and  his  wife  Mary  Fish  and  a 
direct  descendant  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullin,  also 
of  the  Mayflower. 


RAWLEIGH 

(See  “Notes  on  the  Rawleigh  Family’’  by  Rawleigh  Warner) 

Carol  Rawleigh,  born  July  6,  1894,  is  the  only  daughter 
of  James  Harry  Rawleigh  of  Chicago  and  his  wife  Sylvia 
Nester. 

James  H.  Rawleigh  was  a  son  of  James  T.  Rawleigh  born 
at  Poland,  Herkimer  County,  New  York,  April  9,  1836, 
married  November  20,  1860,  Juliette  Hosley,  born  June  7, 
1843,  at  Canton,  New  York.  James  T.  Rawleigh  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  son 
of  Thomas  Rawleigh,  Jr.,  born  1792,  and  his  wife  Mary 
Cruickshank,  born  August  14,  1806,  who  was  brought  by 
her  parents  from  Scotland  to  Ireland  and  thence  to  America 
about  1807.  James  T.  Rawleigh  was  a  grandson  of  Thomas 
Rawleigh,  born  1760  at  ?  ,  who  was  living  in  Johnstown, 

N.  Y.,  in  the  Seventeen  Nineties  and  who  is  presumed  to  have 
been  the  first  American  ancestor.  It  is  thought  that  he  came 
to  America  from  Ireland  and  that  he  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Carol  Rawleigh’s  mother,  Sylvia  Nester,  born  February  7, 
1873,  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  K.  Nester,  born  November  8, 
1839,  son  of  Daniel  Nester  and  his  wife  Priscilla  Kepner  of 
East  Brunswick,  Pennsylvania.  Samuel  K.  Nester’s  first  wife 
was  Caroline  Terrill  (Tyrrell).  He  lived  in  Phelps  and 
Geneva,  dying  at  the  latter  place  January  13,  1908.  Samuel  K. 
Nester  was  a  descendant  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers 
Frederic  and  Andreas  Nester  of  Hereford,  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Sylvia  Nester’s  mother,  Caroline  Terrill,  was  a  daughter  of 
Lysander  Terrill  and  his  wife  Mariette  Aylesworth.  Lysander 
Terrill’s  first  American  ancestor  was  Roger  Tyrrell  who  was 
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one  of  the  small  group  consisting  of  our  ancestors  Jehu  Burr, 
Rowland  Stebbins  and  4  others  who  settled  Agawam,  now 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Mariette  Aylesworth,  born  January  7,  1821,  (see  Arthur 
Aylesworth  and  His  Descendants)  was  a  daughter  of  Daniel 
Aylesworth  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut  who  was  born  March 
23,  1778,  at  West  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  and  his  wife 
Julia  Delano,  born  December  23, 1784,  (Delano  Genealogy)  a 
daughter  of  Major  Thomas  Delano  who  served  in  both  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of  1812,  and  his  wife  Olive 
Griswold  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut.  Major  Delano  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Lieutenant  Johnathan  Delano  and  his  wife 
Mercy  Warren,  granddaughter  of  Richard  Warren.  Richard 
Warren  with  his  wife  and  five  daughters  were  members  of 
the  original  Mayflower  company  but  for  some  reason  at  the 
moment  of  departure  stayed  behind  and  came  over  on  the 
Fortune,  the  next  ship  to  sail  and  aboard  of  which  was  also 
Phillip  De  La  Noye  and  his  son  Johnathan  who  on  arrival 
in  America  changed  their  names  to  Delano  and  became  the 
founders  of  the  Delano  family  in  America. 


APPENDIX  C 


Arms  of  the  Continental  Family  and  Letters 
from  American  Descendants  of  Different 
Branches  of  the  Continental  Family 

COAT  OF  ARMS 

There  is  no  coat  of  arms  for  the  English  branch  of  the 
Dryer  family.  The  arms  for  the  Continental  branches  of 
the  family,  according  to  Reitstap  s  Armorial  General  are 
as  follows: 

ARMORAL  COAT — Dreher 

Field  divided  partly  per  fesse  sable  and  argent,  and 
contains  a  man  standing  on  a  mount  sable  holding 
a  boquet. 

ARMORAL  COAT— Dreyer 

Field  quarterly.  (1)  and  (4)  two  maces  argent  on 
field  azure,  and  (2)  and  (3)  three  estoilles  argent 
and  a  horse-shoe  of  the  same. 

The  Historical  Research  Bureau  of  6829  4th  Street,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C.,  states: 

“The  name  of  Dreher,  with  its  variant  forms,  comes  from  the  Old  High 
German  “drajan”  meaning  to  turn,  whirl  or  wind.  From  that  is  derived 
the  occupational  name  of  Dreher,  or  turner.  The  differences  in  the  spelling 
of  the  surname  should  be  ignored  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  in 
the  olden  days  spelling  was  precarious,  and  men  often  signed  their  own 
names  with  different  spellings  on  different  occasions,  or  a  clerk  frequently 
spelled  the  name  as  he  heard  it  pronounced  rather  than  bother  to  ask 
how  to  spell  it.” 

“From  1738  until  the  end  of  the  American  Revolution  there  are  records 
of  colonial  pioneers  bearing  the  Dreher,  Dreyer,  etc.,  surname.  There  are 
records  of  David,  Hans,  Hans  Sebastian,  Hans  Michael,  Andreas,  Regina, 
and  Christian.  Families  bearing  the  surname  of  Dreher,  Dreyer,  etc.  are 
found  at  early  dates  in  our  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  War  history.  2  he 
following  is  a  partial  list  of  Dreher,  Dreyer,  etc.  progenitors  taken  from 
the  records  of  early  American  history,  some  of  whom  served  in  our  Con- 
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tinental  Army.  For  a  more  complete  list  see  such  works  as  ‘Pennsylvania 
Archives,’  etc.” 

“Johannes  Dreher  came  from  Germany  on  the  ship  ‘Glasgow’  and 
qualified  September  9,  1738  (See  Ship  list).  He  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1683.  He  settled  in  Olney,  Berks  County,  Pa.,  but  his  son,  Johan  Matthias, 
left  Olney  before  1730  and  settled  near  Zion’s  (Red)  Church  near  Orw'igs- 
burg,  Pa.  According  to  the  tombstone  record  in  the  cemetary  of  the  Red 
Church  he  was  born  in  Germany  in  1730.  Johan  Matthias  Dreher  was 
among  those  who  assisted  to  rebuild  the  church  which  had  been  burned 
by  the  Indians.  He  married  Barbra  .  .  .  who  was  born  in  1731.” 

“Peter  Dreher,  son  of  Johan  Matthias,  married  Barbra  ....  He  lived 
on  the  family  homestead  and,  according  to  the  first  official  U.  S.  Census, 
taken  in  1790,  he  had  a  family  consisting  of  four  males  under  sixteen  and 
one  female.  Peter  was  the  executor  of  his  father’s  estate.  In  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  he  was  a  private,  2nd  Batt’n.  Berks  County  Militia,  in  Capt. 
Henry  Christ’s  Company,  under  Col.  Samuel  Miles,  and  is  also  listed  as  a 
member  of  the  company  of  Patrick  Anderson  under  Col.  Walter  Stewart, 
March  to  May  1777.  According  to  family  tradition  he  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywine.  His  name  is  given  variously  as  Drayer,  Trayer 
and  Treher.” 

The  following  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  share  in 
my  feeling  that  the  English  Dryers  are  a  branch  of  the  family 
found  in  different  countries  of  the  European  continent  under 
the  names  of  Dreyer,  Van  Drier  and  Von  Dryer.  Immigrants 
bearing  all  of  these  names  have  settled  in  the  United  States 
from  Colonial  times  onward. 


April  9th  1941 
831  Goodrich  Ave. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dryer — 

My  dear  Mr.  Dryer: 

Yours  of  March  21st  and  also  your  letter  to  my  nephew  Hans  Dryer, 
have  been  received  and  read.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  I  could  help  you  in 
your  efforts  in  tracing  the  Dreyer  family  ancestors.  The  name,  as  you  say, 
is  unusual.  I  really  don’t  know  a  great  deal  about  our  ancestors. 

My  grandfather,  Consul  Von  Jorgen  Christian  Dreyer,  with  two 
brothers,  Christian  and  Mathias  Dreyer,  came  to  the  Northern  part  of 
Norway  while  very  young  men.  Grandfather  and  his  brother  Christen 
settled  on  an  then  uninhabited  island  called  “Tromso.”  This  island  had 
for  generations  been  used  as  a  burying  place,  and  was  shunned  by  the 
superstitious  natives  as  the  island  was  supposed  to  be  “haunted.”  My 
grandfather  and  his  brother  Christen  could  therefore  buy  up  all  the  land 
they  wanted  for  almost  nothing.  This  small  island  later  became  a  very 
busy  and  beautiful  little  city  and  is  often  called  “the  little  Paris.” 

My  grandfather’s  third  brother  Mathias  settled  at  one  of  Norway’s 
largest  fisheries.  All  the  Dreyers  were  good  business  men.  Each  of  them 
had  stores,  large  warehouses,  ships,  etc. 
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There  was  still  a  fourth  brother  who  remained  in  the  home  land.  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  him. 

My  grandfather  had  three  living  sons,  Christian,  Andreas,  Hans  P. 
Dreyer  (my  father)  also  two  daughters  Anna  and  Fina  Dreyer  (the  late 
Mrs.  Doctor  Bullof  of  Oslo,  Norway.) 

Because  of  the  “Von”  before  our  names  we,  the  younger  generation, 
took  it  for  granted  that  we  were  of  German  descent,  but  the  V on  might 
also  have  been  Van. 

My  grandfather  dropped  the  title  and  the  rest  of  the  family  have  never 
used  it.  There  were  also  supposed  to  be  a  coat  of  arms,  but  of  this  I  know 
very  little. 

The  name  Dreyer  was,  in  fact,  not  our  real  name — our  family  name  I 
don’t  know,  but  I  have  an  elderly  cousin  (if  she  is  still  living)  Amelia 
Dreyer  Troye,  she  told  me  how  the  name  Dreyer  happened  to  become  ours. 
There  seems  to  have  been  many  artists  in  our  family.  Hundreds  of  years 
ago  there  was  a  great  sculptor  whose  work  was  so  great  that  he  was 
called  before  the  King  or  Ruler  of  the  Country  or  Land  and  was  given  the 
honor  of  knighthood  and  also  given  the  name  Dreyer,  the  name  signifying 
carving  or  cutting  images  of  men  and  animals  on  wood,  stone  or  metal. 
This  family  trait  has  come  down  from  generation  to  generation,  even  up 
to  these  days.  My  brother,  Jorgen  B.  Dreyer  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri  is 
also  a  sculptor. 

If  you  in  your  search  have  come  across  this  old  original  sculptor  in 
your  branch  of  the  Dryers,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
family  no  matter  how  the  Dreyer  is  spelled  or  if  it  is  “Von”  or  Van. 

This  is  all  the  information  I  can  give  you  and  even  at  that  I  can  not 
personally  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  this  vague  family  tradition. 

Please  excuse  me  for  not  answering  your  letter  sooner,  but  I  have  been 
ill  for  several  weeks  and  am  still  in  bed. 

Wishing  you  the  best  of  luck  in  your  undertaking. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Gruber 
(E.  C.  Dreyer) 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
351  Goodrich  Ave. 

Joseph  Dryer —  June  8th  1941 

Dear  Mr.  Dryer: 

I  am  sorry  not  to  have  answered  your  last  letter  sooner.  My  trip  from 
California  was  very  hard  and  I  have  been  in  bed  ever  since  my  return  home. 
We  are  also  having  our  yearly  family  reunion,  so  I  have  had  little  chance 
for  correspondence.  I  hope  that  after  I  get  out  to  our  summer  home  in 
Glacier  National  Park  I  will  again  recuperate  and  feel  more  like  myself. 

At  the  present  time  the  condition  in  Norway  makes  it  impossible  to 
get  much  information.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  out  if  my  sister 
and  her  sons  are  alive. 

My  grandfather  was  married  in  “Tromso”  and  the  church  register 
would  give  his  age  and  nationality,  but  I  am  almost  certain  that  he  came 
from  Germany.  As  far  as  I  know  he  never  used  the  title  of  V on  in  Norway 
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but  I  remember  seeing  him  so  addressed  among  old  letters  and  corres¬ 
pondence. 

I  will  write  and  ask  my  sister-in-law  (Mrs.  Fredrik  Chr.  Dreyer)  to 
get  information  from  the  church  register  and  also  the  inscription  from 
the  tomb  stone  on  his  grave.  It  may  take  some  time  before  I  can  get  an 
answer  as  all  mail  is  censored  by  the  Germans. 

We  leave  for  our  summer  home  in  a  few  weeks.  My  address  there  is 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Gruber,  Betlon,  Montana. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Gruber 

P.S.  I  am  inclosing  my  grandparents’  photos  and  also  of  my  brother 
Jorgen.  Kindly  return  same  to  me. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  J. 
Dryer  of  Miles  &  Dryer,  1936  Lawrence  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado. 


January  19,  1942 

Mr.  Jos.  F.  Dryer, 

516  Reynolds  Arcade  Building, 

Rochester,  New  York 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  very  interesting  letter  of  the  14th  pertaining  to  the  Dryer  ancestry 
received  and  contents  noted.  I  am  glad  to  give  you  what  information  I 
can  relating  to  my  family  history. 

I  am  descended  from  the  Czech  nationality,  my  parents  having  come 
to  Chicago  shortly  after  the  Big  Chicago  Fire  from  Bohemia  in  what 
was  then  Austria-Hungary,  later  known  as  Czecho-Slovakia.  I  have  no 
relatives  outside  of  our  own  immediate  family — no  uncles,  cousins,  or 
distant  relatives  that  I  know  of.  I  have  met  several  Dryers  during  my  life¬ 
time  but  must  admit  that  none  are  related  to  me.  They  are  mostly  of 
German  descent. 

I  assure  you  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  give  you  this  information.  Should 
you  ever  travel  west  and  come  as  far  as  Denver,  drop  in  to  see  me.  I’m 
always  glad  to  meet  a  Dryer. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  J.  Dryer 

JJD/VC 

P.S.  I  have  a  son  George  J.  Dryer  living  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  also  a 
son  Joseph  A.  Dryer  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  and  one  son  Raymond 
T.  Dryer  connected  with  me  in  business.  While  visiting  in  California  I 
met  a  Joseph  E.  Dryer.  Card  enclosed.  No  relative.  Found  him  a  fine 
gentleman,  of  German  descent.  These  enclosures  and  picture  may  not 
interest  you.  If  not,  I  shall  appreciate  their  return,  thank  you. 

JJD 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Dryer  of  2825  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 
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History  of  the  Dryer  Family 


It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Dryer,  who  has  made  his  residence 
for  more  than  20  years  in  San  Diego,  has  been  a  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  supporter  of  his  home  city  where  he  has  developed 
the  Dryer  Standard  Furniture  Store  into  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  outstanding  retail  furniture  stores  in  America.  He 
was  vice-president  of  San  Diego’s  second  World’s  Fair  and 
he  is  a  past  president  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


2368  Kettner  Boulevard 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

January  7,  1942 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Dryer 
With  Stone  &  Webster  and  Blodget 
516  Reynolds  Arcade  Building 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Dryer: 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  stay  at  Warner  Hot  Springs,  in  the  mountains 
of  San  Diego  County.  That  is  why  I  have  not  replied  sooner  to  your  kind 
and  interesting  letter  of  December  26th. 

Frankly,  I  have  not  delved  very  deeply  into  my  own  genealogical 
record,  so  cannot  give  you  as  definite  a  report  on  my  forbears  as  you  can 
of  yours. 

However,  I  have  met  quite  a  few  “Dryers”  in  my  time.  For  example, 
there  is  a  Joseph  Dryer  in  Denver.  He’s  with  the  Miles  and  Dryer  Printing 
Company.  The  address,  in  case  you  should  like  to  write  him,  is  1936 
Lawrence  Street,  Denver,  Colorado.  Then  there  is  a  George  William  Dryer 
up  in  Los  Angeles,  who  is  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Orthopaedic 
Hospital  and  who  is  prominent  in  the  city’s  community  activities.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  he  and  I  are  the  only  two  Dryers  in  Who’s  Who  In  America — 
and  we  both  live  in  Southern  California. 

I  have  also  met  a  British  admiral  named  Dryer.  He  had  been  in  the 
China  service. 

Yes,  the  Dryer  clan  seems  to  be  quite  virile  and  of  diversified  origin  and 
religion.  Most  of  the  Dryers  I  know  trace  their  ancestry  to  England  or 
Germany.  My  parents  were  born  in  the  latter  country.  I  was  born  in 
Michigan.  And,  moreover,  I  know  Dryers  who  are  Catholics,  Dryers  who 
are  Protestants,  and  Dryers  who  are  Jewish.  So,  whoever  the  fellow  was 
who  started  the  Dryer  clan,  I  think  we  should  take  off  our  hats  to  his 
memory ! 

If  you’re  ever  out  this  way,  be  sure  to  look  me  up.  It’s  always  a 
pleasure  to  meet  a  new  member  of  the  Dryer  family. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  E.  Dryer 


JED/ahh 


Rufus  K.  Dryer 

Born  August  17.  1846 
Died  October  27,  1937 


Dr.  Cyrus  Dryer 

Born  March  12,  1810 
Died  March  21.  1852 


Matthew  Dryer 
Born  May  24.  1774 
Died  November  II.  1852 


Mary  Wakeley 
Born  September  20,  1785 
Died  October  14,  1859 


Serjeant  William  Dryer  III 
B.  Oct.  29,  1749  D.  Sept.  1.  1819 
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Esther  Criffin 

B.  April  10.  1757  D.  Sept.,  1802 
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Mary  Keeler 

Born  December  9,  1812 
Died  April  19, 1875 
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Joslali  Keeler,  Jr. 
Born  February  12,  1768 
Died  1822 


Betsey  Bradley 
Born  February  12,  1775 
Died  May  18,  1859 


Elizabeth  Stcbbins 

B.  Aug.  10.  1746  D.  Oct.  26,  1799 
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